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FOREWORD 


What this book 'will discuss has perhaps been suffidenfly 
indicated on the title page. The aim is to exhibit the essmitial 
self-other nature of selfhood and to show how civilization has 
grown out of such a compounded sdlfhood and must in its 
turn continue so to grow in order to devdop and express this 
selfhood yet more fully. 

The book has grown out of the four lectures delivered dur- 
ing the fall of 1938 on the V. Everit Macy Foundation of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. In the time since 
then the origin^ lectures have been entirely rewritten and 
the whole has been considerably extended. 

It would be misleading to claim any great originality for 
what is here presented. Much of the foimdation theory •was 
originally worked out by various groups of Hegelians, but it 
is here presented -without their “idealistic” presuppositions. 
Possibly, the fullest prior treatment of the general -^eme is to 
be found in the works of J. Mark Baldwin, which appeared a 
generation ago, and the most thorough treatment in the lec- 
tures of George H. Mead, given to the world in recent years 
by hifi appreciative students. Professor John Dewey, also, has 
fnadpi notable use of the general conception, especially in his 
ethical writings. But no one else has made just the sort of 
presentation herein attmnpted. If such an effort requires de- 
fense, it may be found in the fact that what has not been ade- 
quately put into everyday life and thou^t calls by tiiat very 



fact for further discussion. And it is further true that eadi suc- 
ceeding generation needs to reconceive important truths in 
the light of its OAvn problems and difBculties. 

For much help at various stages in making the book, but 
especially for valuable suggestions for improving the text, 
my best thanks are due to my wife. Dr. Marion Ostrander 
Kilpatrick. 

Specific thanks are due to the following named publishers 
for their kind permission to quote from their books : Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York City; Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York City; Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston; 
W. W. Norton and Company, New York City; and Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 

WnxuM Heabd Kilpatbick 

New York City 
April 12, 1941 
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CHAPTER I 


THE SELF-OTHER PROCESS; HOW SELF AND 
OTHER EMERGE SIMULTANEOUSLY 
TO CONSCIOUSNESS 


The intent of die early chapters of this book is to defend 
the thesis diat human personality, in any desirable sense, is 
inherendy a social product; that only by die self-other proc- 
ess substantially as herein discussed has historic man been 
able to achieve his distincdy human attributes of language, 
critical thinking, s@ase of responsibility, conscience, and the 
use of standard. And only by the same process can the 
growing child of today build these inviuable cultural 
achievements into his own character. In brief, the operation 
of the self-other process was essential alike to selfhood and 
civilization as historically achieved and is still essential in 
each individual case. 

To make more explicit the general thesis just stated, the 
following specific theses are here set out, to be elaborated 
and argued later: 

No one is bom a self, nor is selfhood merely a matter of 
intemal maturation (as this term is now frequendy used). 
Selfhood has to be adbieved. 

Man alone of all living organisms has been able to achieve 
selfhood. No bmte can. 

The process of achieving selfhood is an extended one, in- 
volving various stages and degrees. 
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This selfhood can be achieved only and necessarily in a 
social milieu, and the surrounding culture enters essentially 
into tihe process of achieving as well as into the resulting 
character achieved. 

Conscioxisness of self and consciousness of others emerge 
simultaneously to the individual, each growing and con- 
tributing during the rest of life mutually to rormd out and 
implement the other. 

At any one time after the process has been well begun, 
each, the self and the other, is inextricably composed of both 
self and other. 

The selfhood thus achieved becomes a highly significant 
factor in and for tihe further life of the individual and for 
socie^. Personality as such and civilization alike depend on 
it. 


The Meaning of the Term “SEry*: A Pcbst DEEmmoN 

Although the fuller meaning of the term self will be pur- 
sued in its complexify tihroughout the pages of this book, 
we can here set down a first working defio^tion in terms of 
the distinctions the child learns to make in ordinary social 
situations. It will be clear, as asserted, that man alone learns 
to make these distinctions. 

We say that a child has achieved selfliood, at least in 
working degree, when 

(1) he distinguishes himself clearly from others by the 
appropriate use of such pronouns as I, me, my, mine; you, 
yours; he or she, him or her, his or hers; 

(2) he recognizes himself as an agent, one who can effect, 
bring to pass, and for this purpose uses such sentences as: 
“I didn't do it Mary did.” ‘1 can do it. Let me do it all by 
myself”; 

(3) he has achieved a sense of time, past and present, in- 
duding a notion of the continuity of his self, and for this 
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will tise such smtences as: "I am going to Grandmothers 
tomorrow. I was there last summer. Grandfather showed me 
the calf, but Mother says it is bigger now” ; and 

(4) he has built a sense of conscious intent and of accom- 
panying accountability and responsibility, as shown by using 
such a sentence as, "1 hurt John’s hand, but 1 didn’t mean to 
do it.” 

It will be noted that the definition as given is an instance 
of operational procedure: the defining procedure has to work 
in Me in order to be accepted for Mought. The test as to 
whether selfhood has been achieved is that the pertinent 
words shall be used in an ordinary social situation to the 
satisfaction of competent observers. The child is not only to 
use these words and sentences of his own motion; but he 
must also intaid them in their ordinary meaning, and the 
other person must be able to see (within reason) brom the 
Me contejct that they are so understood and so intended. AH 
of which is to say that the words must function properly in 
ordinary communication. 

The meaning of an operational definition as just used will 
become clearer when we later take up the discussion of 
objectivity; for, as will then be shown, this successful social 
use is at once the definition and test of objectivity. The 
further discussion wiU also add content and complexities not 
here implied to the preliminary definition given thus far. 

The Process of Thing-Maeing 

As a preliminary to the actual process of self-building, con- 
sider how the normal child comes to bxiild a group of related 
experiences into a “tibing.” Such “thing-making” is so in- 
evitable and is accomplished so early and easily tibat most 
have never thought of it as the personal achievement it is. 
The child’s esperience with his milk botde will serve as an 
illustration. 
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A child ordinarily learns in time to suck from a botde. 
From the use of the bottle and how it answers to felt want, 
the normal child learns to recognize how the bottle feels 
in his hand; he learns to shift it for more successful use; he 
associates pleasure with using it. Thereafter the sight of the 
bottle coming when he is hungry makes him espect handling 
and sucking and enjoyment. Now all these experiences, ac- 
tual and potential, with more not here named, get somehow 
very closely associated in the baby’s “mind”; he learns to 
recognize the bottle when he sees it or feels it and to expect 
the other experiences that are a usual accompaniment. 
These recurrent, associated experiences now constitute for 
the child a “thin^ ; the bottle has become difEerentiated from 
the “big, buzzing, blooming confusion”— to quote William 
James— of the envirorunent around him, has become some- 
thing more or less well deiBned in itself, something having a 
kmd of existence of its own, suggesting certain meanings and 
arousing certain expectations. 

This process of tiring-making is, in its simpler and more 
concrete instances, inevitable with normal humans. However, 
names hdp with tire process; frequent hearing of the words 
bottle, milk help to crystallize the situation. Hdipful, too, is 
the fact that life in tire family or group turns upon the com- 
mon recognition of the thing under consideration. The child 
seeks to share in the common life process and so will in high 
degree accept feom the others their practice, including spe- 
cifically whatever of conception or distinction their practice 
nray turn upon. It is under such circumstances that concep- 
tions of tiungs are built, each with its reliable unified abid- 
ingness. The milk bottle, for example, along with its name, 
becomes for the child a means of entering into effective 
relationship with the family life going on about him. 

Along with the milk bottle go also many other analogous 
“things,” such as crib, carriage, cap, foot, finger. But chief of 
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all the “things” that make up the child’s world are certain 
moving objects which you and I, farther along life’s road, 
call persons. Mother early comes to be of strategic signifi- 
cance, especially if she herself nurses the child. She is, to use 
our language, somrce and guarantee of security and protec- 
tion, the reliable ever-present source and help in time of 
trouble. When life appears darkest and the cMd is at the 
last gasp of pain and despair, she (or another of these mys- 
terious things) suddenly appears out of the chaos and all is 
set right. It happens not once, but every day and regularly. 
Its very occurrence defines reliability and regularity. Happy 
the child whose mother does so love him as to let, him feel 
from the first thus seciue in her sympathetic care! 

In this way Mother comes to be the first object of call 
when the child learns to ciy not simply as a reflex, but as a 
dawning means to his dawning ends. No mother but knows 
this difference between cries. Meanwhile other persons share 
also in fhis process. In time several such moving objects 
come to have for the now growing child each its de^ed 
place and type of expectation. The child is getting ready for 
a great advance. 


Achieving Internal Unitt 

While the “outside” world of things is thus taking on ob- 
jective character, the child’s internal life begins, so we be- 
heve, also to take on a csertain interrelated unity. Although 
this internal process is not open to the same obs^ation as 
is the external thing-making, still its actuality seems prob- 
able. The external process is subject to fairly definite obser- 
vation; the internal remains more a matter of inference in 
the li^t of further developments. Certainly, however, the 
child has a succession of wants, pains, wishes, and efforts. 
'Some of these recur sufficiently often to be recognizable 
even to the child— external movements seem to show this. As 
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already indicated, die child begins in time to cry in order to 
attract attention. He will even get angry when attention is 
withheld. Any observant person learns the signs. This fact of 
agency, of using means to attain ends, grows as a defined 
part of the child’s life and begins to be a “willed” afiEair. 

It is easy then to believe, but not essential to the succeed- 
ing argmnent, that the normal child does in various ways 
btiild at this stage a preliminary conception of himself, of 
his iutemal life as some sort of abiding unity parallel with 
the abiding unity we call external things. The full internal 
process can go on, it seems certain, oidy by contrast with 
other processes. This fuller process comes in the next stage, 
but it seems probable that in this first stage some dawning 
unity begins, growing perhaps out of the feelings that acjcom- 
pany eflEorts. The child continually meets obstacles. Efforts 
follow. Some external things seem friendly, otihers un- 
friendly. The feelings connected with these mutually op- 
posed external things stay with the child, favorable feelings 
with the firiendly things, unfavorable feelings with the un- 
friendly, but all together forming an interrelated system. It 
is in the abidingness of this system and especially in the 
feelings of effort involved that William James (Principles, 
I, 298 ff . ) foxmd the sense of abiding personal identity. It is 
easy to believe that some of this starts early. 

The Simultaneous Coming of Self and Other 

AlS the process of thing-maldng just discussed continues, 
there comes a time when interaction begins more definitely 
between what may, wiffx a certain exaggeration, be called 
the child’s two worlds, the world of observed things, on the 
one hand, and the world of more immediately felt wants, 
pains, efforts, on the other. What he knows “externally” 
(as we say) begins to be so related with what he knows 
“internally” that a new kind of growth takes place: what he 
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knows in one way begins to throw light on what he knows 
the other way. 

What others call his hands and feet, he can move. Sister 
Mary also has hands and feet. They look like his; and hers, 
too, move. His and hers are small. Father’s and Mother s are 
large. But they are aU hands and feet 

He has a name, and Mary has a name. 

He has his toys, and Mary has her toys. Mother will make 
Mary yield his toys to him and make him yield Mary’ s toys 
to her. It is an abiding distinction; Mother is herein again 
reliable and invariable. He hears Mary say, "It is mine, not 
yours.” Eventually he says of his, “It is mine, not yoms.” 

Mary falls, bumps her head, cries. Mother soothes her. 
Not long ago he, too, fell, bumped his head, cried. Mother 
soothed him. Now Mother says to him, “Poor Mary, she 
bumped her head. It hurts her, just as yours hurt you when 
you f eU.” 

From such incidents consistently repeated, it gradually 
begins to dawn on this child that he (his body) is one among 
those other moving things and then that they feel psdns like 
his. Enlightenment enters upon a higher stage. He now sees 
himself “from the outside”: he has hands, feet, fingers, toes, 
head, just as Mary has. He now sees also that she, “on the 
inside,” feels pains and cries, just as he does. Also she eats 
and he eats. She has little clothes, as he has little clothes. 
She and he are small editions of the same things that older 
people are. 

In all of this a new self is in process of becoming, and 
these moving objects, persons, begin to emerge as odrer 
selves. His new compound self (composed in part of what 
he fibrst saw in himsdtf , in part of what he first saw in others ) 
begins gradually to take over die conscious direction of his 
organism. He begins to act out of a self that knows itself. 
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The factor of gradualness in the coming of this process must 
be emphasized. It is easy, but wrong, for us to read into the 
child’s meager beginning the fullness of thought and distinc- 
tion that we have achieved. 

But once begun, the process grows continually throughout 
life. Until one has lived, any literature, even the simplest, is 
a closed book. Until one has felt love, one cannot imderstand 
it in others. Until one has suffered bereavement, one cannot 
in any full sense sympathize with the bereaved. Self and 
other thus continue to grow, each by what it learns from the 
other. The two emerge, for conscious consideration, simul- 
taneously. The self is thus, as said before, a compoimd from 
both sources. One part has come direcdy from one’s own 
immediate “internal” experiencing; the other part has come 
from observing the lives of others. After the first beginning, 
the two parts are inextricably interwoven. And a like com- 
poundedness holds of my conception of others. Each other 
is for me composed of things that I have seen first or pe- 
culiarly m others but also of things that I attribute to the 
other because I know them in myself. As will be emphasized 
later, each human old enough and advanced enough to be 
a self has achieved a selfhood inherently and inextricably 
social in origin. 

It may be well at this point to call attention to certain 
other features of self-other making that at times manifest 
themselves in even early life— some ugly, others good. All 
who know children have remarked upon a negativism often 
prominent in the early years, apparently the result of the 
first dear recognition of the fact of conscious consent or re- 
fusal. Gordon Allport ^ tells of a diild, not yet three who 
made a daily visit to his grandmother simply to aimounce, 
apropos of nothing in particular, “Grandma, I won’t.” 

1 Gordon W. AHport, FersonaUty: A Psychological Interprekction (New 
York, Henry Holt; 19S7), p. 165. 
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The exaggeration of an emerging trait is frequent.® This 
self-insistent negativism appears to be simply an instance in 
point. Having got far enough along to refuse and negate, the 
child simply does so in excessive and exaggerated degree. 
Disagreeable as this may be to others, it probably serves to 
augment his nascent sense of selfhood through an aggressive 
exercise of self-determmation where it seems, at that time, 
to count for most. Similarly some children build a patho- 
logical self-centeredness. They simply must, for the dination 
of this interest, hold the spo^ght, occupy the center of the 
stage. Few things are more annoying, or more hurtful to 
healthy growth, than this maladjustment in its worst forms. 

A more pleasing and more serviceable early development 
growing out of the self-other process and helping it along is 
imaginative play, ha this the (^d talces on now this charac- 
ter and now that in such fashion as to call for the study and 
use of the characteristics assumed. 

In all these varied ways, and in many more besides, is the 
individTial advancing to a new and higher level of being. 
Henceforth, in the degree that selfhood has been achieved, 
will the be able to see himself as others see him, so 
that he can (and in some measure does and will) consider 
his acts as he thinks others will judge them. So achieved, 
this at tainm ent will enter as a positive factor in all conscious 
life thereafter. Thenceforth all that he conscioTisly does is 
affected by the fact and existence of this new compounded 
sdf . It is not simply that he is conscious of himself in a new 
light More than that, this consciousness itself enters with 
its compoundedness into the very constitution of the self to 
affect inherently all that is done. It is most literally true that 
the individual henceforth lives on a new and higher level, a 
level to which none other of the animal world can aspire. 

® For a discussion of this, see Myide B. McGiaw, Grototh: A Studjf of 
Johnny and Jimmy (New York D- Appteton-Centuiy, 1935), pp. xii, 807. 
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This higher level is at least an essential part or aspect of, if 
not scene and foundation for, all that we value most in hu- 
man experience. 

The remainder of this book is devoted in part to elaborat- 
ing upon this process of self-other interaction and develop- 
ment as it is worked out in individual lives, in part to 
showing the significance of that fact to human life and con- 
duct, especially on the level we call civilization. 



cmPTER n 


THE SELF-OTHER PROCESS: AGENCY AND 
ACCOUNTABILITY AS FURTHER DE- 
VELOPMENTS OF THE SELF 


We have seen the compound origin and inherent social 
nature of the self. But what we saw was only the simple 
beginning. The full story includes much more. We wish now 
to see how the self takes on new characteristics as it comes 
to share more fully on its higher plane in the surrounding 
social life. Certain of these characteristics are new to the 
child in that his prior existent animal traits and functions 
are now informed by “self-consciousness.” It is well to em- 
phasize this word self-consdousness. It calls attention to the 
contrast with that prior stage, when the child did like-named 
things but without special thought that it was he who was 
doing them. He did ^em rather like the dog which is aware 
of the bird he is trying to catch but probably not aware of 
himself as trying to catch it. What we wish now is to see 
how the growing child does add the element of sdf-con- 
sciousness to his life and conduct and how new features of 
life result. 


The Fact of CoNsaous Agekcf 

From birth the child can perform certain acts and will do 
so upon proper stimulation. Later he acquires new processes, 

11 
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with the ability to adjust hand and arm to what the eye 
sees. He can now see an object and pick it up. At the first, 
however, he does not think that he is so doing. Like the dog 
after the bird, he thinks of the object and of picking it up, 
but not (we believe) of himself as picking it up. 

In time, however, especially as language enters, his at- 
tention is called to the fact that he can do certain things 
and that he is asked to do them. He learns to say “bye-bye” 
and to wave his hand appropriately. After that he is con- 
tinually told to “say hye-bye’ ” or to “wave bye-bye.’ ” At 
first he may do these things rather solemnly, but in time he 
likes thus to share appropriately in a social situation. 

And still more, as he gets older and finds praise meted 
out for achievement, he will insist on doing things "by him- 
self.” “Don’t help me. Let me do it aU by myself.” Conscious 
self-agency— proposing and then doing, and doing both be- 
fore onlookers— this also, when it is new, may t^e on the 
excess and exaggeration common in new traits and as such 
may annoy his elders. But it is the self-in-process-of-becom- 
ing that this emphasizes; it is growth in self-conscious 
agency. 

The fact of conscious self-agency lies in such words as, 
“I can do it, let me do it myself.” This involves for the dbdld 
two new distinctions. First is the I, the self-conscious ego, 
in conscious contrast with others. This is herein coming into 
clearer conscious existence. Second is the fact of conscious 
power of effecting, of doing at wfil. Knowing that one can 
effect at will is also a new thing. It is oneself watching one- 
self at work, first to will, then to effect an operation. In 
times past when psychologists talked more in terms of in- 
stincts than now, they often induded within the human list 
the instinct of “pleasure at being a cause.” This “instinct” 
was their way of describing what has here been xmder con- 
sideration. 
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ia sudi matters the social situation is a strong factor. 
‘Xet me do it myself” means almost the same as "Watch me 
do it myself.” The child’s “Look” or "Look, Mama” is often 
heard— too often for the patience of some elders. But the zest 
of life to humans, in contrast with animals, seems to lie in 
just this sort of thing, and that along two related hues. First 
is the joy of working at new things— not too new for success- 
ful management. Second is the joy of getting recognition as 
one does so effect. It is both these we see at work in the 
child as he achieves in his life the new conception of agency, 
the conception (in our words) that “I can bring things to 
pass.” It may be added that these considerations of agency, 
self-conscious and self-directed agency, underlie the modem 
edu^tional outlook, often called the “activity program” or 
the “project method.” The effort to utilize this dynamic and 
the better learning it brings— this constitutes a new basis for 
educational method. 


AocouNTABuxry 

A second achievement, that of holding oneself a(xx>untable 
to others for what one does, grows almost at once out of the 
consciousness of agency as this goes forward in a social set- 
ting. The added factors are, fimt, attention to the results 
as effected by the agent (the child) and, second, the ac- 
ceptance of praise or blame as appropriatdy ascribed by 
those who see and understand. 

Being held to account is a common esqperience of child- 
hood, especially in our culture. On the one hand, the child’s 
natural activity easily leads him iuto what his elders call 
mischief. (Emerson said, "That which we call sin in others 
is experiment for us.”) On the other hand, our culture is 
smrclmged with ideas of blame and punishment. We de- 
mand to know, "Who did this?” and we proceed, on finding 
out, to mete out blame, and likely enough punishment, to 
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tie wrongdoer. In these ways accoimtabflity is a distinction 
which the child early and often meets. To it he must adjust 
his life or suffer the resulting evil consequences. He thus 
learns the capital distinction between, “I did it, and I meant 
to,” and, “I did it, but I didn’t mean to do it,” which lies at 
the basis of every sort of accountability. 

Agency and accountability thus grow up together, the 
unavoidable results of our kiod of culture. As terms, either 
word is beyond children and possibly most of their parents. 
But the working actualities back of the terms, as highly sig- 
nificant elements in social life— these are known and used by 
all among us from early childhood. Both are all but inevi- 
tably learned— accountability, to be sure, in varying degrees. 
The exigencies of our social life suffice to teach drem. 

The Cultdbe and Selfhood 

B.eference has been made to the fact that om: culture, 
being surcharged with the idea of holding people to account, 
makes it thus easy, even prachcally inevitable, for children 
to learn from an early age to understand and act upon the 
idea of accountability. It may help the subsequent discussion 
to say a word at this point about the part the cmlture plays 
in such matters. 

When western civilization accepted Christiamty, it took 
a great step toward stressing accoimtability, because on this 
very conception had the whole divine drama of original sin, 
particular sin, eternal punishment, and salvation been based. 
With Protestantism the personal element was further 
stressed; and with Puritanism, whether via New England 
or via Scotland, it was, if possible, stfll further emphasized. 
So that in historic America the idea of sin and accountability 
has permeated all life and thought. In contrast, the Gre^, 
while they recognized wrongdoing and punishment, still had 
no sucih pervac^g notion of sin and accountability; so we 
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may easily conclude that dieir children were probably, in 
comparison with ours, a litde slower to build the conception 
of accountability in their characters. How any culture sup- 
plies for its people a pattern of character which the children 
build into selfhood— this is a theme that will later be more 
fuUy discussed. Here it suffices to say that the essential char- 
acter of selfhood at any one time in history is supplied 
through the prevailing culture of the time and place. 

The Abiding Unitt of the Self 

The early recognitions by the self of agency and ac- 
countability, when taken in connection with the conscious 
recognition of past and future, develop— as a further con- 
stituent of the self— the sense of the persisting identity of 
the self. As soon as the child is of the proper age, every day 
will include such sentences as: 

“If you blow that horn again in the house. 111 take it away 
from you.” 

“No, you were at Mary’s just yesterday; you can’t go 
again today.” 

“We are going to Grandmother’s next week.” 

“It is John’s birthday today; your birthday will come next 
month.” 

“You slept in this crib when you were a baby.” 

In all of these experiences and their like the child is called 
upon to think of himself as persisting from day to day, wedc 
to week, month to month, and year to year. Parents and 
others so speak and act, and cMdren have to learn what 
these words mean in terms of guiding their lives; otherwise 
they suffer. That they do so learn, even while yoimg, to act 
on these conceptions, we cannot doubt. That children go 
beyond this and think cxinscaously such terms as “per- 
sistence” or “the abiding unity of the selT —no, a thousand 
tiTyifig no. The distinctions translated into experience, yes; 
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the terms here tised to describe them to sophisticated read- 
ers, no. 

Again it is because these distinctions have long been em- 
bodied in the ordinary culture, in the way people hve, that 
children leam them, even learn them easily. We expect chil- 
dren to leam to live on these distinctions; nay, more, we 
demand it of them. And they do. In these things, as else- 
where, it is sufficient if the people concerned— here the young 
and the old— can understand each other well enough to act 
together with respect to the demands of the situation. There 
are deeper possible meanings whidi many, both yoimg and 
old, do not get; but the yoimg do make a good start and 
they may continue to grow. 

Summation of the First Stace of Self-Other Development 

As there are several more or less distinct stages or degrees 
within selfhood, so there are in advance of ffie coming of 
selfhood two distinct stages of life; first, the embryonic 
period, before birth, and, second, the conscious but not self- 
conscious period between birth and the achieving of con- 
scious selfhood. For this period just after birth there appears 
no suitable name. Some call it an egocentric period, but it 
seems not quite right to say that the child centers on his 
ego before he has an ego. However, as we have no other 
term to use, this one will perhaps have to serve in spite of 
this objection. 

In the first stage of the self (self-other) development the 
child learns to dass himself among persons. His newly ac- 
quired selfhood has two inextricably interwoven component 
parts: the first consists of elements chiefly eqierienced with- 
in, as feelings, wishes, and the like; the second consists of 
dements first or best seen in others. The child, as a self, is 
now for behavior purposes inextricably both. If he says, “I,” 
he (x>ns(nously assumes the existence of others. If he says. 
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“Let me do it ” the same assumption is, if possible, even 
more actively implied. 

These dawning distinctions come but slowly to the child, 
but they long continue to grow, perhaps tmtfl senile decay 
sets in. At first the child does not use the pronoun “T’; he 
calls himself “John,” as others do. Only later can he manage 
so slippery a term as “I,” which Mother uses of herself and 
Father and Mary of themselves. It seems to him at the first 
safer to stay by words that to him are fixed, as “Mother,” 
“Father,” “Mary,” and “John.” 

In time, however, he does learn to use “I.” After that fol- 
lows agency— as, “I did it”; and accountability— “I did it, 
but I didn’t mean to do it.” Then he learns past and future 
and the tenses— “I did,” “I will,” and such words as yesterday 
and fomorroto— and along with these the sense of his own 
abiding identity. 

As the mark of his earliest postbirth period was to attend 
to what he did without being self-conscious about it^ so the 
mark of this first stage in the self-other development is the 
building of an actual new structural organization out of 
which he now behaves, a compound of sefi and other, each 
of which is in turn also compounded of both sdf and other. 

So mu<h for the first stage in selfhood. 



CHAPTER m 


THE SELF-OTHER PROCESS: DEVELOPMENT OF 
LANGUAGE, COMMUNICATION, MEANINGS 


With language, the devdopment of selfhood enters upon 
a second stage or, perhaps better, a second degree of com- 
plexity. This stage clearly overlaps with the one previously 
discussed, for language was there used instriimentally to 
help bring that stage into being. Here the concern is mainly 
to see how language as a medium of communication becomes 
therein a highly significant means for the further develop- 
ment of sel&ood. 

Hxtman SrcNs and Language vsebsus Aninui. Cauls and Signals 

Certain animals make calls and signs to which others of 
their kind appropriately respond. These seem at first a kind 
of language. Whoever has witnessed a hen mother calling 
and feeding her chickens will recognize the reference here 
made. The same hen will also call out, in a specific manner, 
the warning against a hawk, and other chickens will ob- 
viously take notice. While such may seem like language, the 
position here taken is that language is essentially different. 

As a means of making the contrast between distinctivd.y 
human signs or language, on the one hand, and animal calls 
and signs, on the other, we may note that man himself 
makes both lands of signs. For example, a man may blush 
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and staicaner and therein tell ihe observant onlooker more, 
and perhaps more reliably, than do his words. When we 
suspect that anyone is not telling us the truth, we try to lead 
him into unespected traps and then watch how he answers, 
believing that we may leam more from the unintended how 
of his speaking than from his intended what. 

These unintended signs are, from the point of view of the 
man himself, like the animal calls and signs. They were not 
intended to communicate meaning, and in that sense they 
stand on a non-self-other basis (though in another sense 
they may arise horn a distinctly self-oher conceived situa- 
tion). In contrast, the words which the suspected man cson- 
sciously uses he tries out first iawardly on himself, on his 
internal other, so to say, before he uses them on those who 
suspect him; he “thinks ahead,” he considers a little how his 
words will sound to others, what they will mean to them. 
The blushing and stammering he did not so try out, and he 
did not willingly turn them loose to teU their tale, as he did 
vnth his chosen words. Even if he foresaw he blushes and 
stammering, he could not “himsdf” (as agent) cjontrol them. 
The blushes and stammering, then, are not language, what- 
ever the onlooker may be able to read from them. 

It is of the essence of language as a means of communica- 
tion that it is first, in some measure, tried out before it is 
used. A big dog will growl at a little dog and highten him 
off. It must not, however, be supposed that the big dog pic- 
tured to himself, in advance, the growl and its probable 
effect. Rather did the presence of the little dog wake the 
growling refier; and the growl, like the suspect’s bluhing, 
just came. There was no more antec^edent rehearsal in the 
one case than in the other. The growl was not language. 
Again, a dog, when his master comes home after a long 
absence, will greet him dSfusivdly, obviously glad to see him. 
He shows his gladness all over, his tail wags vigorously. The 
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master sees it all, the tail along with the rest, understanding 
and appreciating the welcome. But the tail wagging was 
for the dog not an intended sign. More probably he did not 
know that his tail was wagging or even that he had a tail. 
He was glad and the gladness, so to speak, wagged the tail. 

It is of course true that a person may speak “before he 
thinks” or, more precisely, speak without adequate thinking. 
If so, he may very likely regret his rash act when he reviews 
what he has done and sees the evil effect of his words. Even 
so, such thoughtless speaking is probably still different from 
the hen-chickens sign behavior. In some measure he intended 
his words even though he did not intend their undesired 
effects. The subsequent regret clearly has a self-other origin, 
as we shall in a moment consider. The next time, in the 
degree that his present regret is sincere and sufficiently felt, 
the person will be likely to think more adequately before he 
speaks. 

It may help with the matter here under discussion to point 
out that a lie, in the degree that it really is a lie, is always 
tried out— inwardly— in advance of speaking it. The longer 
time this takes than a truthful response is &e basis for one 
kind of lie detector. To say that a lie is, by its very nature, 
rehearsed in advance is not the same thing as saying that 
every false statement is premeditated. A person may un- 
knowmgly tell what is false, thinking instead that he is telling 
the tru&. 

In the same way all “thievery,” in the real saose, is pre- 
meditated, essentially self-other in nature. When Morton 
Prince said, as he is reported to have done, that “the infant 
begins his life a thief, impelled by the instinct of greed to 
grab whatever he sees,” he spoke wrongly if he meant him- 
self to be understood scientifically. If there is any instinct in 
tihe matter, it is an instinct to grab, not an instinct to greed. 
The child at first has no thought that he may not take what- 
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ever is in reach. Only after the self-other process has gone 
far enough to permit premeditated taking in the face of a 
recognized demand to the contrary, can 3ie words thief or 
greed properly apply. 

Two interrelated characteristics, then, distinguish human 
signs and language from animal calls. On the one hand, the 
human tells Itself more or less clearly befordiand what he 
is goiiig to say; and, on the other, foreknowing what he is 
going to say, he foresees and weighs the probable efiFect of 
his words and then— perhaps most crucial of aU— thus fore- 
seeing, he intends the effects he foresaw. He wills what he 
says. These varied things, we must believe, the hen or the 
dog does not do and cannot do. The ability to refer back 
and forth, to ask what the other person will think and do, 
and so to ask, "What do I then wish to think and do?”— all 
this is exactly the self-other process at work, man’s peculiar 
characteristic to distinguish bim horn the brute. Man tries 
out internally upon hi^elf the signs and signals he would 
use before he wdlingly turns them loose to do their intended 
work. The brute does not tiy out his cries in advance but 
utters them as a reflex, native or acquired, according as the 
external situation stimulates him. Man intends the effects 
of the sounds he utters; the brute does not. These differences 
constitute language, communication. 

Meaning, Co-oeebahon, and Communication 

The term intend as just used in connection with language 
calls for further study. It may be well to point out here that 
our further study will show that the terms intend and mean- 
ir^ (in the full human sense) both arise in connection with 
co-operation and accordingly are elements in the communi- 
cation that is necessary if co-operation is best to be car- 
ried on. 

As illustration and exposition of this co-operative essence 
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of meaning, take a concrete instance where the commimica- 
tion is so simple that physical gestures suffice to carry the 
meanings. A nurse, say, is in diarge of a patient greatly 
needing sleep. At a moment when the patient has just fallen 
asleep, the physician in charge appears. The nurse, having 
heard the doctor coming, meets him at the door, touches 
her finger to her lips, and points to the sleeping patient. The 
doctor nods understandingly and beckons the nurse into 
the hall. 

Here all the terms under coirsideration apply— co-opera- 
tion, communication, intent, and meaning— and all on a 
badkground of shared concern. The doctor and nurse share 
in a common concern for the patient’s welfare. They co- 
operate to this end, and accordingly they communicate in 
order to carry on effectively the co-operation. The nurse 
knows in general and accepts what the doctor intends, so 
that her intent supports and implements his intent. They 
must co-operate both while the doctor is present and while 
he is away. On this occasion, in order that the doctor may 
effectively carry out his own intent, the nurse has to bring 
him up to date, so to speak. She therefore intends him to 
see and know what she knows, namely, that the patient is 
asleep. Her first sign meant that he was to make no noise, 
lest he wake the patient; her second sign meant him to see 
why he should make no noise. She intended as end to help 
the patient; she intended as means the signs she used and 
the ideas she thus commurricated. 

If the nurse had had no achieved selfhood to utilize, she 
could not have pictured in advance to herself the elements 
in the case: either (1) the situation as it existed in its re- 
lationships, or (2) ffie situation if the doctor should wake 
the patient, or (S) this in contrast with the situation if the 
doctor should be quiet. Nor would she (4) have been able 
to pick out, by internal trial, the signs that would (if she 
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saw them) work with her and therefore presumably would 
work with the doctor. Similarly the physidan, because he, 
too, had an achieved selfhood, was able to “take in”— by try- 
ing them out on himself— ihe significance of the signs used. 

In other words, in this instance of conscious (t.e., sdf- 
other considered) co-operation we find communication a 
necessary means to intelligent (consciously efficient) co- 
operation. Eadi sign as used and accepted got its meaning 
and its acceptance from its intended bearing on the whole 
co-operative experience. It is these facts so related that to- 
gether define what is meant by intent and meaning. True 
enough, after one has learned how to “intend” through suc- 
cessive instances of co-operation and communication, he wiU 
be able to intend by himself, using what we may call internal 
co-operation and communication. One can “intend,” then, 
only as he sees and accepts the relationship of proposed act 
to end sought He can “mean” the act only in the same way, 
that is, only as he sees (understands) and accepts (to act 
on) the relationship of proposed act to end sought 

Moreover, tiiis l±id of “intended” communication, which 
gets its original “meaning” from the conscious co-operation 
to attain the shared end sought— this kind of co-operative 
coimnunication exactly constitutes, and so defines, Imguage 
in its true sense. That the communication here went on 
through gestures alone by no means denies its essence as 
language. Mead, in fact calls spoken language “oral gesture,” 
and the description is distinctly appropriate. That meaning, 
intent language are all possible only in and through human 
association needs no fu^er argument. 

This ability so to co-operate consciously and use intui- 
tional (self-other) communication in connection constitutes 
the second stage or level in the self-other process. And at 
the same time the self-other criticized sign-meanings, used 
in and for communication and co-operation, constitute, as 
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stated, the essence of language. Thus does language, when 
effectively used, indicate the attaiiunent of this second-degiee 
level of self-other development.^ 

^ It may be added in connection, for later use, that, because words have 
objective existence, they constitute an excellent device for so fixing meanings 
that these may in turn become objects of shared study, with the added resmt 
that communication and co-operation are in their turn greatly facilitated. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE SELF-OTHER PROCESS: MORAL CONFLICT, 
PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY, CONSCIENCE 


With the conception of the moral we eater upon a third 
level, or degree, of complexity of selfhood. This stage must 
be third also in point of time, because of the necessi^ of 
using in it the prior developments. 

Fakhai. Sklves 

The characteristic of this levd of complexity is perhaps 
most easily seen in the ea^lanatory device of what may be 
called partial selves. 

William James in his epoch-making discussion on the self ^ 
has much to say about one person’s having many different 
selves and how various of these may be in rivalry with one 
another. Thus in a famous passage he goes on to say: 

I am often coiffronted by the necessity of standing by one 
of my ^pMcal selves ana relinquishing the rest Not that I 
wotild no^ if I coiild, be both handsome and fat and wdl 
dressed, and a great athlete, and make a million a year, be a 
wi^ a hon oivani, and a lady-ldUer, as well as a plmosopber, 
a pRilaTithr npistj statesman, warrior, and African explorer, as 
well as a “tone-poet” and saint But the thing is impossible.^ 

It would seem from this that for James an “empirical self* 
lepreseats a specific organization of thought, acts, and other 

?• Principles of Psychology (New Toik, Heniy 1890), VoL I, Ch. X. 

3 Ibid., VoL I, p. 809. 
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factors around some interest. In this sense a person wotild 
have as many partial selves as he has interests to serve as 
effective organizing centers. 

Imagine, for example, a child tempted to do some act for- 
bidden by his mother. He might talk thus with himself: 

“She said not to touch it.” 

“I will touch it if I want to.” 

“She said good little boys mind their mothers.” 

“I will touch it; she won’t know.” 

Here there is going on in this boy an internal conflict. He 
recognizes as one of his interests, as one partial self, the 
desirability of doing as his mother had told him. Against 
this internal voice speaking thus for the mother, there is, as 
a rival partial self, the boy’s persoi^al inclination to disobey 
and touch the forbidden object. The conflict is a bac^-and- 
forth between these two. 

In the preceding chapters we have seen how the self is 
a self-other compound, composed of a self-component and an 
other-component. To picture the moral conflict within this 
child, we may thmi say that his self includes, during the 
conflict, these two partial selves contending with each other 
as to which will ultimately control his act ^e partial self is 
inclined to obey his mother; it represents the influence of his 
mother spealdng in imagination as if present. We may call 
this partial self the <hild’s “internal other.” The rival and 
opponent to this in the conflict is another partial self repre- 
senting the <Md (as against his mother), his “internal self’ 
we may call it. 

We have here the “internal other,” in the absence of the 
mother, upholding her wishes, while the “internal self” repre- 
sents the child’s opposing wish. In a very true sense, not 
here pursued, these two partial selves are characteristic of 
a state of moral or deliberative doubt and represent at the 
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given stage rival proponents in tlie inner struggle as to which 
will be “chosen” as the ultimate self of action. 

It can be said at once that analogous partial selves were 
implicit in the discussion on language. When the nurse tried 
out internally tiie gestures that she proposed to use externally 
on the doctor, it was on an internally conceived doctor, a 
true internal other, that she tried out her proposed gestures; 
and she, the internal self, did the trying. Ihe nurse’s internal 
self thus tried out the gestures on an internal doctor who 
knew and understood as the nurse imagined the real doctor 
would know and understand. 

With this conception of partial selves now before us we 
can proceed to the main discussion of the chapter. 

Moral Confuct and BsspoNsmE Choks 

Moral conflict, it appears, can arise only with sdfhood 
and tibien only after obediences to authoritative rule have 
become a fact and factor in the dbild’s life. 

We call it a moral conflict whai an “internal sdf” is strug- 
gling against the demands of an “internal otiier” that a cer- 
tain rule be carried over into outward act and fact It is at 
once dear that in such a conflict the two opposed internal 
selves are in fact rival claimants for control of the actual 
child. In the case of the child tempted to disobedience, fhe 
“internal other” demands of him what the moher dmnands, 
while tihe “internal self* takes the stand, in opposition, that 
the child would like to take against the mother when she is 
actually present. These two partial selves thus struggle back 
and forth for possession of he child’s active organism, that 
is, against each other as to which proposed program of 
action— to touch or not to touch— shall be made actual. 

The act of choosing, which normally follows, is exactly 
the fact that one hypothesis or partial self has won out over 
the other so far as to cany the actual organism with it into 
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its proposed action in preference to the other’s. In some cases 
the vanquished rival is so completely overcome as hence- 
forth to offer no significant struggle; it thereupon disappears, 
hi other cases, however, the vanquished self does not die 
but remains to carry on further struggle. In opposition to 
things as they are, it still hopes that with new evidence or a 
changed situation, it— the now vanquished partial self— may 
later become the chosen and dominant sdf. 

In a case of such moral struggle, where a decision is made 
in the light of foreseen consequences and action consciously 
accepted accordingly, we say that the person has accepted 
responsibility for ^t decision. The “whole” self of this per- 
son has in this choice underwritten, as it were, that one of 
the rival programs of action as its own. The person is willing 
to stand thus before the world and to be judged and criti- 
cized accordiugly. Accepting responsibility implies, then, 
(1) recognition of possible or actual differences of opinion 
in the outside world as to what is right and proper in the 
case at hand, (2) a conscious choice of one line of action in 
preference to other lines in the light of foreseen comparative 
results from the rival courses of action, and (3) a willing- 
ness to be known by the world as having identified oneself 
with the chosen course and its foreseen outcomes and so to 
receive the praise or blame that properly goes with the 
choice. 

The phrase “identified oneself with,” as used in the pre- 
vious sentence, is worthy of at least a passing word. This 
phrase, closely enough considered, will be seen to describe 
exactly the analysis made of responsible choice in the fore- 
going account Each such identifying implies two stages: in 
die first stage the whole self is, in advance of action, con- 
templating &e rival partial sdves with the contrasting out- 
comes they respectively imply; and in the second the whole 
self is in the act of choosing one of these hitherto hypotheti- 
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cal selves to be tbe actual self of conduct It is m tbis second 
stage that the identifying takes place. The choosing is ex- 
acdy the process in whi^ the hitherto doubtful whole self 
idaitifies itself with one course of action in preference to 
any rival course. And ihe term implies a certain tiine proc- 
ess: the choosing self stands at &e fork of the road and 
accepts the hitherto hypothetical self of one fork to be its 
own next stage, to be itself at that stage. It is all of this that 
is so precisely— and neatly— implied in the term “to identify 
oneself with a chosen CHSturse.” 

COKSdENCK 

It may further be added that in such an internal moral 
conflict as that just described there will be appropriate feel- 
ings to a(x:ompany the different stages and phases of the 
struggle. In particular, as the “internal other” makes de- 
mands that the “internal self” is disposed to reject, there will 
be feelings accompanying these demands which reinforce 
now one consideration and now another. Among the rein- 
forcing feelings so arising, certain feelings stand out as play- 
ing a peculiarly valuable role in the moral life, namely, ffiose 
accompany attention to authoritative aspects of the 
moral situation and therein stress the chum of ou^tness. 
Such feelings, which reinforce the moral ought, we put in 
a by tiiemselves and call the voice of conscience. So 
important does conscience prove in the moral life that in 
the religious history of morals it has often been called the 
voice of God. 

It takes little consideration to see that conscience may 
thus represent either a customary morality demanding con- 
formity with the status quo or tiiat it may accompany and 
represent a consciously made new moral demand. This dis- 
tinction is necessary because there are those who say of 
that it is “merdy a sense of conflict with the 
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mores,” a statement that is quite inadequate. Conscience 
may operate at that level, but that it is “merely” that and 
no more is simply not true. A savage does seem to act pre- 
cisely from group mores; and a child may do so in his begin- 
ning development of selfhood, as we shall see later witih 
Piaget. But the more fully one develops a thoughtful self- 
hood so as to act from a wider reach of considerations, the 
more creative the moral act becomes. Indeed, the later dis- 
cussions of this book will show how the quahty of one’s 
civilization is the principal factor to determine both the 
nature of the selfhood a person builds and the range of moral 
decisions he faces in deding wdth the problems of life. 

The moral act in any full sense implies a thinking and 
responsible person confronting a situation where signiEcant 
human values, as now seen, are in essential conflict. To deal 
morally with such a situation, this person has to see— and 
the more clearly the better— what possible alternatives of 
action there are and what are the probable respective con- 
sequences from these several alternatives. He must mean- 
wMe have previously built by responsible thinking such a 
conception of the good life as wall in his judgment best stand 
criticism before oAers. He must now consciously apply this 
conception of the good life to the respectively contrasted 
sets of consequences and must, if he is to act morally, choose 
to put into action that set of consequences whi<h in his 
judgment best makes for the good hfe.^ And this choice 

^ A word perhaps should be said about the fact of choosing, especially 
as traditional psychology postulated a faculty, the will, to interpose at the 
right stage and do the choosing. Many have gone on to add, miraculous 
though it be, that the will may choose ^frediy," that is, independently of 
the circumstances or of the previous character of the person. The discussion 
as here given has no use for any such faculty as the will and stiU less for 
any sudh alleged freedom. Choice is the descriptive name for the fact that, 
whereas a moment ago the organism was '"in doubt," now it is acting. We 
say it "chose" the course it is now carrying out. But the word choose adds 
nothing except a label to what has otherwise already hapj^ed, to identify 
this termdbaation of the doubt and uncertainty with otiber^e instances we 
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must be such that he is willing to accept responsibility for 
it before the world. 

Now each one of the foregoing essential steps in the moral 
act is already before tis, in the discussions previously given, 
as possible only in a being that has achieved sefiiood 
through a process of shared intercourse with others who are 
already living the distinctive features of moral conduct. 
From this analysis it is easy to see, on the one hand, why 
moral conduct admits of such vpidely varying degrees of 
perfection and, on the other, why it has so frequency been 
acclaimed as the highest manifestation of personality. 

% 

This ends the discussion of the third levd or degree of 
selfhood. At the jBrst, before selfhood has been ac^eved, 
the child stands, in effect, upon an animal plane. It acts, as 
the common inexact phrase goes, egocentrically, that is, 
without recognition of other selves as such and indeed with- 
out recognition of itself as a self. It acts out of reflmces, native 
or acquired. The child, beginning dius on this animal plane, 
proceeds to develop three successive stages or degrees of 
complexity of selfhood. First comes the stage when this or- 
ganism can see and understand itself in terms of others and 
how they appear and behave and can imderstand others in 
terms of itself and how it thinks, feels, and acts. The result- 
ing self thus formed is inextricably both self and other. Sec- 
ond comes the stage or degree of complexity in which the 
child can so put itself in ^e place of ano&er as both to 
co-operate to common ends and to utilize language mutually 
understood in carrying on such co-operation. It is in this 

experience. If the word toiZZ is to have any meaning, it is to be found in the 
way the organism has acted consciously in the light of considered conse- 
quences, possibly in the face of interim opposition and perhaps in spite 
of foreseen external hindrances. It is difficmt to conceive any defen^le 
sense in which the term free toUl can be used in connection without bringing 
more confusion than it clears. 
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stage that for the first time the self, in the full and proper 
sense of the terms, intends or means what it says in relation, 
having first tried out the words on the internal odier. And 
finally comes the third stage, where the self, having learned 
specific obediences as such, finds an internal conflict develop 
between the internal other demanding obedience to some 
rule of oughtness and the internal self resisting the rule. 

Any full selfhood of course continues to involve action at 
all four levels or stages of life. Certain innate and still animal- 
like reflexes continue to act in us all, as heartbeat, breathing, 
digestion, and the like, while any or all of the three levels 
or complexities of self-other action go on intermingled to- 
gether.^ All distinctively human conduct, however, assumes 
tihe self-other process. 

^ This is not to say that sdlfK^nscious life may not influence heartbeat, 
breathing, or digestion. The contrary is true. But it remains true that heart* 
beat, breathing, digestion, and the like continue relatively unchanged from 
the animal-like stage. Specifically they do not come under any fufl control 
of the self. 



CHAPTER V 


THE SELF-OTHER PROCESS AND THE CULTURE 


This chapter begms the more ^plidt discussion of what 
has so far been o^y implicit, namely, the crucial role that 
the surroimding culture plays not ouly in the adiieving of 
any actual instance of selfhood but as well for maldng pos- 
sible society as such. Specifically in our own civilization it 
is our culture whidh makes possible the adbieving not only of 
the kind of selfhood that we in our day and time know and 
approve but also of our actual social fabric. And the pos- 
sibility of the continuing improvement within the culture 
gives us the right to hope for an analogous future improve- 
ment in the self-other Me of the coming individuals and of 
society. 

The OonTUBE and How It Or>EBA.TES 

It may be well to say a word first on tbe meaning of tbe 
term the ctdture. As here conceived, the culture consists of 
all the man-made parts and aspects of the human environ- 
ment. More spedfically the culture includes everything con- 
trived or discovered by man that has made a place for itself 
in the social process. It thus indudes especially such things 
as language, tools, customs, institutions, ideas, standards, 
and ideals. 

Typically the culture is transmitted from one generation 
to the next through the process of sharing in the life of the 
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group. And tLe culture so transmitted to the young molds 
diem to its model. Thus the culture not only becomes the 
principal means of conserving significant discoveries and in- 
ventions, but it also sares as the dbief means for perpetuat- 
ing the distinctive characteristics of the group. We are not, 
however, to suppose that all members of a group will equally 
acquire all the available culture. Quite the contrary is true, 
especially in the more advanced societies. 

What mainly concerns us here is the relation between self- 
hood and the culture. Throughout the long course of human 
history each of these two has acted to bring the other, m 
the aggregate, into fuller and clearer existence. As each has 
grown, it has upbuilt the other. The active process of the 
culture to affect the individual is naturally seen most clearly 
in the young. As was earlier stated, the particular culture of 
any group molds the rising generation of that group to its 
model. It is, in fact, this, and not differences of innate en- 
dowment, which will in the later discussion most e3q>lain 
why the French differ from the Chinese or the Germans 
from the Negroes. 

The Theses of the Chapter 

The theses to be taken up in this chapter so interact with 
one another that it seems wise to state them all together in 
advance and in so doing to make more explicit certain as- 
sertions already less precisely made: 

(1) Historically the growth of the culture has gone hand 
in hand with the achieving of an ever more complex self- 
hood. Each, as it has grown, has helped the other to grow 
into fuller and better defined existence. 

(2) Active participation together in the group life is the 
chief means of transmitting the culture from old to young, 
from group to individual. 

And the same participation with its resulting transmission 
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forms tlie chief means for the development of individual or 
specific selfhood. 

(3) Only by slow and scattered advances has the race 
achieved the specific cultural insights and distinctions neces- 
sary for developing the type of individuality (or selfhood) 
now chiefiy valued. 

(4) The culture may, in a true and proper sense, be de- 
fined as commimicable intelligence. In this sense intelligence 
has been built in the past, and may yet be built, increasingly 
upon demand, as the need arises— and this to the advantage 
both of individuals and of the group. 

(5) The eighteenth century conception of the indefinite 
perfectibility of man, though then exaggerated, is still within 
limits a valid possibility. 

(6) Institutions of law and order, both national and in- 
ternational, are essential for maintaining the gains of self- 
hood and civilization. 

The HisrroBic iNTEBAcnoN of Cultdbe and Seusood 

Historically the culture and sdfhood have devdoped to- 
gether. Each has been at once both cause and effect of the 
evolution of the other, and this in an unending, though not 
necessarily consistent, ascending series. 

The chief distinctive outer evidence of man’s superiority 
to the brute is foimd in the fact and use of language and 
tools. That diese two are in certain respects but dMerent 
manifestations of the same psychological processes will per- 
haps become dear as we proceed. Thus three things have 
historically gone forward hand in hand— sdfhood, language, 
and tools. 

When Eohler s ape contrived the spliced stick for pulling 
banflTiafi into his cage, he showed sufficient mental ability 
to devise, under human guidance, what was in our view a 
temporary tooL We cannot assert that apes would alone do 
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so mudi, but tbe important bearing of the incident on the 
present discussion is that this particu l a r devising, brilliant 
though it was, did not constitute a cultural addition and 
achievement. Why not? The answer apparently lies in largest 
part in die absence of language. It is with the culture as with 
so many other aspects of life— “to him that hath shall be 
given.” 

If drawing bananas into the cage were a sufficiently wide- 
spread need among apes and if these particular apes ^d had 
a group language, the discovery of ffie spliced stick by this 
one ape woidd probably have resulted in a cultural addition. 
In the first place, the discovery would have provoked talk. 
This in turn might well have resulted in so selecting out the 
significant new element as to cause others to copy it. If so, 
a standardized tool would in probability have resulted. Ape 
culture (for the language here supposed would show at least 
that much culture) would have been by so much enriched. 
Corresponding changes in leanidng would have followed, 
with new additions to language, and— who knows?— ape 
imagination might possibly have been stirred to new in- 
ventions! 

But the apes had no developed selfhood and no language. 
So what this one ape adiieved died with him. It has made 
a difference to humans that this ape so learned, but not to 
his fellow apes. They were not ready to profit by it. 

An historic failure of humans to build culture is found in 
the Old Stone Age. According to Boas, the men of that age, 
having achieved their stone implanents, went for thirty 
thousand years without improving upon them. Progress in 
that age was so slow as to seem then (from our standpoint 
of knowledge and experience) demonstrably impossible. No 
experiments or observations known to tis have run so long 
with such uniformly negative results. Few conclusions would 
seem so well founded as that progress under such conditions 
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had reached its ultimate state, never again to move forward. 
With our present knowledge we can easily believe that 
poverty of language was a significant factor in this failure 
to discover. It would appear that the Stone Age language 
(or languages) ladced conceptions of method of inquiry. 
Probably no one ever asked about further inventions. 

The importance of language in the development of culture 
can hardly be overestimated. Dewey calls language “the 
cherishing mother of all significance.” ^ “Events when once 
they are named lead an independent and double life.” ^ They 
continue to be events in the causal series as they were before 
naming. But as named they lead a new kind of existence. 
Thanks to the self-other nature of language users, named 
events can be imagined and put into new settings. Both in 
conversation and in thought, consequences of new arrange- 
ments can be conceived and weighed. It is in ihis way that 
tools and other mstrumentalities are possible only in social 
groups possessing language. Language thus becomes in an 
additional sense uniquely invaluable. 

Language, as was pointed out in Chapter m, implies the 
existence of a self-other type of group, possessed besides of 
common recurring problems and the accompanying necessity 
of co-operating in connection. Under such circumstances 
words became primarily the means of effecting co-operations. 
Each co-operant must understand the common aiteiprise as 
well as the part each one is to play in the common effort. 

This is the pragmatic origin of language. It is of course 
true that language may be used in ritual without having to 
meet the practicd test just laid down. And language may be 
used also in such things as storytelling, where the doing is 
over and we are now simply listening to what has been 
done. But even storytelling involves co-operation and may 

1 John Dewey^ Experience and Nature (New York, Norton, 1929), p. 186. 
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besides influence later co-operative enterprise. So, after we 
admit apparent exceptions, it still remains true that language 
primarily exists to facilitate co-operation on a self-other 
foreseeiag basis. Aud it is this test that language must con- 
tinue to meet if it is to serve as language. 

We have seen, then, in a general way how language is 
necessary to the developing of tools and how selfhood is 
necessary to both language and tools. We may now turn the 
interactive development the other way about. 

Tools, as we saw, grow out of common needs. A new tool 
thus adds a complexity to life even though it saves labor. 
There is not simply the added complexity of learning the new 
tool, but new processes and new relationships also arise. 
How the spinning jenny, the power loom, and the steam 
engine brought about that astonishing aggregate of social 
change called the Industrial Revolution is the classic exam- 
ple. Ihe radio and automobile are showing like effects for 
our day. Life has by these things necessarily changed &om 
what it was. Out of the changed life come new rdhitionships 
with new chances of firiction and consequeady new prob- 
lems. Language and seffhood must expand accordingly so as 
to take care of these new demands. 

Each such new advance means, then, a more complex 
mind. Each self that participates along new lines is called 
upon to answer appropriately to others in the new affairs. 
With more complex minds, still new tools and new agencies 
become further possible, and these in tiheir turn affect lan- 
guage and selfhood in still new ways; and so on in unending 
mutual roxmd. 

That practice may lag behind new conceptions of duty 
need not siuprise us. It is but the common histoxy of man. 
And in all d^ we must not forget the exceeding slowness of 
the first advances, as witness the thirty thousand years of 
the Old Stone Age. Also we must keep in miud that bar- 
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barians might come to conquer and destroy a culture which 
they could not appreciate. Even in our own day is this oldest 
phase of the old barbaric story repeated. Progress along all 
its possible lines thus moves with irregular steps. But, never- 
theless, the greater the cumulation, the more points of inter- 
action, part with part, and so the more rapid the possible 
advance. 

In such ways have culture and selfhood developed each 
other hand in hand through the ages. Cert^ lags in the 
process will be considered a little later. 

Development of Selfhood and the Febpetdation 

OF THE CULTDEE 

It was pointed out earlier that participation in the group 
life is the chief means to the acquisition of its culture as well 
as to its perpetuation. It was also pointed out that participa- 
tion and transmission together form the chief means for 
developing the selfhood of the specific individuaL One or 
two problems that arise in cormection now call for con- 
sideration. 

Note, for example, how this process of cultural self-building 
goes on. In the beginning the child becomes aware of this 
world under f amily tutelage. What the mother says, on tihe 
whole, goes. There are, to be sure, exceptions and oft^ 
these exceptions receive emphatic attention. But at the first 
the child simply cannot in most things conceive of any way 
other than the family way. Specifically the first definitions of 
things are simply in terms of what to do with them, and this 
is determined in any case by what the family actually does. 
A cap, for instance, is a thing-to-be-put-on-the-head; that is 
what a cap is; there is simply no other way to think about it. 
The child’s carriage is similarly a thing-to-get-in-whei-he- 
is-going-out. It is worth while to note the tenacity with which 
the ^bild holds on to the ways he has first learned. Let any- 
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one teach a child a Mother Goose rime and then try later 
to use a variant form. The child wiU not admit ihe new and 
variant way; he is against it William James said that old- 
fogyism begins by twenty-five; he should have said much 
younger. Of all conservatives the child is the most consistent. 
He begins that way and has to learn to be different. 

All of these facts mean that the family-given components 
of the self really get in on the ground fioor. The peculiar 
family appropriation of the group culture thus enters essen- 
tially and crucially into the child’s very self. He becomes (in 
greatest measure) what they do, beUeve, think, uphold. And 
once family ways have taken root, they serve powerfully to 
select and so to mold all later additions. 

There are many corollaries to the principle just laid down. 
Two of thmn will perhaps help the better to see and under- 
stand the principle its^. 

It is now pretty well established that the I.Q. (as cur- 
rently measured) depends in significant degree upon the 
type of family in which the child grows up. Identical twins, 
if brought up in different types of homes, may and often do 
develop different I.Q.’s. The higher type of family will cause 
life to turn upon finer distinctions more uniformly observed. 
The child, in order to share in the conunon family life, learns 
to live these distinctions and builds them accordingly into 
his very sdff, specifically into his mind. Further family living 
wiU turn on stfil further distinctions, which in their turn de- 
pend on the earher distinctions. The favored child in this 
way builds his self— both mind and soul— on distinctions that 
may be absent horn the less favored home. In time some 
item in an intelligence test will turn on his having lived— 
and so learned— these finer distinctions. The one twin, then, 
may answer what the other cannot. 

Because most children live continuously in one type of 
family and coimnunity culture, the I.Q. tends in most cases 
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to remain relativdiy constant Tbe uniformity, however, is 
as truly in the environment as in the native factors of in- 
tdligence. 

A second corollary, rdEerred to earlier, can here be only 
stated, not argued— thou^ the writer believes it is increas- 
ingly supported by the dominant competent opinion. This is 
that the so-called “racial” differences or nationalistic group 
differences are best explained as culturally formed. Germans 
and Jews, if they differ in mind and soul, so differ not be- 
cause of iimate (biologically trananitted) differences, but 
only in the aggregate because of different cultural histories. 
The Nazi-Nordic myth seems quite unfounded; science 
knows no satisfactory support for it. The self of the growing 
child, whether Jew or ^rman, Scot or French, Negro or 
white, is built on the surrounding cultural model transmitted 
to him through the family and immediate community in 
whichhe grows up. The culture molds the child to its moddL 

The Histobic DEVEiiOFMENT OF Selfhood Fatteeins 

The third thesis may be restated as follows: The existing 
cultural distinctions and insights necessary for building the 
type of selfhood, or character, now chiefly valued have been 
ac^eved only through an extended series of historic steps. 

The following quotation from Breasted * will serve to in- 
troduce the discussion: 

As the oldest known implem^t-maldng creator^ man has 
been fashioning destructive implements for possibly a mfllion 
years, whereas conscience emerged as a social force less than 
five thousand years ago. One devdopment has far outran the 
other; because one is old, while the other has hardly begun 
and still has infinite possibilities before it . . . Man is mor- 
ally still a mere child playing in a nursery full of the mo^ 
d^gerous toys. 

> James H. Breasted, The Damn of Conscience (New Sciibnei'i^ 
1033), pp. ix, 406. 
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llie contexts in which, this compound quotation is found 
carry the implication that a better society— in fact, the only 
defensible kind— is one in which each person feels himself 
in conscience bound to respect equally the rights and feelings 
of others. 

To make more explicit the new pattern of self demanded 
by sucb a conscience, it may help to use the contrasting 
terms broad self and narrow self. To illustrate, any proper 
mother will, by common consent, indude her diiid’s welfare 
as a very dear part of herself. Thus to indude, when the 
circumstances inake it proper and right, any other self as a 
part of ones own active choosing self is an instance of “broad 
self.” To refuse consdously so to indude another sdf “with- 
in” oneself when properly it should be done is an instance 
of “narrow self.” To t^e more space than needed on a sub- 
way seat and so to deprive another of a seat would be an 
instance in point. Williagly to follow the narrow self exactly 
defines selfishness. It is of course true that these terms brood 
and narrow are thus applied only when the user has already 
judged the case and in his own mind dedded what is or is 
not proper. 

Enough has already been said to indicate that, while this 
distinction of “broad” versus “narrow” self has overlappings 
with distinctions already made, it still represents a further 
complication in the study of self. It is, moreover, a further 
instance of rival partial selves struggling for acceptance as 
the final self of choice and act. Stffl fm^er, since the con- 
ception of the “broad sdf” is applicable only to the morally 
discerning, it represents for this additional reason a stage of 
development possible only to humans. 

If we contrast the broad self of the human mother with 
the ordinary conduct of the animal mother, we get two im- 
portant but related distinctions. One of them is that, while 
the animal mother may adhibit perhaps an equal degree of 
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concern for her offspring, this concern is limited to the period 
of early helplessness. As the animal’s young grow into ma- 
turity, the mother as a rule loses aU her early concern. She 
knows tibiem then no more as hers; they seem to her simply 
other instances of her own kind. It is not so with the human 
mother. This difference is probably the result of the second 
distinction, namely, that &e human modier has achieved 
selfhood and her child has been consciously included, as an 
instance of the broad self already discussed, within her own 
self. 

The human mother during the iohmcy of her offspring - 
shares with the merely animal mother certain glandular secre- 
tions which incline her positively to mothering.^ And the 
human mother, with her own sdfhood and her utilization 
of the cxilture, is enabled thus to turn her “natural” or in- 
stinctive (glandular-kM^nditioned) behavior into an idea of 
her child and ideas of its proper treatment. These ideas may 
be studied critically so £is to become in time cultural ideak 
insisted upon by the group as a whole. Then, in addition, the 
human mothers offspring stay longar with her in propor- 
tion and maintain as a rule, even throughout the rest of hfe, 
certain culturally approved relationships. An old British rime 
has it: 


A son is a son till he gets him a wife; 

But a daughter is a dau^ter all the days of her life. 

This of course reflects one cultural pattern of continuing 
relationship; other cultures, as die historic Chinese culture, 
show different patterns. And it is only comparatively true 
as between sons and daughters in Britain and America. The 
family relationship of generations is, however, as a rule one 
of the very strongest of all relationships, though differing, to 
be sure, from culture to culture. 
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All of this leads easily to a consideration of the Egyptian 
conscience discussed by Breasted and what that contribution 
added to the enrichment of human personality. Probably a 
million years after humans first acquired selfhood and the 
human mother took her child in as the dearest part of her 
self, man made in Egypt another great step forward, namely, 
in the ethical outlook upon others. In the caste societies 
which had come to prevail as one tribe expanded by con- 
quering and annexing other tribes, there grew up the com- 
mon code provision that a given crime was more heinotis 
if committed against a high dass man tibian if against a lower. 
The Egyptians at length rose above this. When the soul was 
examined at death as prescribed in the Book of the Dead, it 
was expected to avow that in life it had meted out justice 
irrespective of social status. Personality itself, not its social 
status, had become the object of ethicd concern. The Egyp- 
tian was called upon thus to include pemonality, in whom- 
soever embodied, within his own choosing and deciding self, 
as a part of his own ethical bsisis of action. 

This advance apparently antedated by a thousand years 
any similar conception elsewhere. The early Hebrew code 
was tribally centered. Certain things were wrong if done 
within the tribe, but not if done to those outside the tribe. 
In contrast, the parable of the Good Samaritan shows Jesus 
defending the Egyptian position. The lawyer who had raised 
the question wi^ed to Ihnit the injunction, “Love thy neigh- 
bor,” within the chosen people and so to exclude the stranger. 
Jesus rejected any such narrowing inteipretation and instead 
expanded the obligation to man as man wherever and how- 
ever f oimd. 

This ethical advance of the Egyptians— the obligation to 
equal justice— was, there is good reason to believe, spread 
abroad in time among the o&er peoples in that part of the 
world. In particular it was taken to Babylon and later brought 
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thence to Palestine. It was this contribution to human culture 
that Breasted had in mind when he spoke of conscience as 
beginning to emerge some five thousand years ago. It is inter- 
esting to add to this Egyptian contribution Plato’s further 
development of inherent moral results givea to the world 
some two thousand years after the Egyptians had made 
their great advance. One wonders how mu^ he was, in fact, 
influenced by them and their teachings. 

[Socrates] They do not know file penalty of injustice, 
which above aU things they ought to know— not stripes and 
death, as they suppose, which evil doers oft^ escape, but 
a penalty which cannot be escaped. 

[Theodoras] What is that? 

[Socrates] There are two patterns etamally set before 
them; the one blessed and divine, the other godless and 
wretched; but th^ do not see th^n, or perceive that in their 
utter folly and infatuation they are growing like the one and 
unlike the other, by reason of evil deeds; and the penally is 
that th^ lead a Me answering to the pattern which th^ 
are growing like.® 

The Christian tradition, stressing tihe supreme value of the 
human individual, founded itseU on the Hebrew and the 
Greek contributions as diese in their turn had built on 
Egyptian, Indian, and Babylonian. We are the gainers in the 
degree tl^t this conception of self has been consistmitly 
bufit into the culture, so as to mold the people generally, 
in tendency at least, toward this highest pattern yet attained. 
It is the present utter violation of this in the totalitarian 
countries which rouses sudi feelings of opposition in the rest 
of the world. 

If the Egyptians enriched the world’s moral , outlook by 
contributing a new conscience to the subsequent ideal, the 
Greeks, in tire' judgment of Professor Dew^, added to the 
^nieaetetus, 176f. (Jowett’s traas., 3d ed.; New Tork, Macmillan, 1892.) 
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world’s intelligence no less than a “new dimension.” By it 
the cultural ideal of human personality has been inuneas- 
urably enriched. 

Before the days of classical Greece each social group had 
been conscious of its own culture at least to protect and 
transmit it. Each group knew its laws, customs, religious 
festivals well enough to act on them. But as yet no group 
had been culturally self-conscious. The individuals were not 
critical of what they believed. What they did believe they 
accepted, not after consideration, but before. What they thus 
believed they held therefore as prejudice, not as a body of 
convictions. They had never learned to ask what we, since 
the Greeks, now call fundamental questions, the why of what 
to think and do and how to find out. 

For the first time in history the Greeks did achieve tBese 
searching new questions. How it happened is an extremely 
interesting story, too long to tell here in full, yet too signifi- 
cant to omit entirely. T/^en history first rose, the Greeks 
had settled the islands and peninsulas where Europe and 
Asia come together on the Mediterranean Sea. In time the 
thin soil proved imable to support the growing population; 
many then took to the sea in ships, others founded colonies 
in distant parts. Whether they lived on the Asian coast and 
so came in dose contact with the barbarians, whether they 
traded with distant parts, whether as colonists they were 
forced to modify their Greek ways to fit their new conditions, 
the effects combined to reinforce one result. They were 
forced to take conscious account of other ways of bdiaving, 
of other cultures. Athens was the focus where all these ques- 
tionings were best brought together, and the effect was 
greatly heightened by the threat, then most seriously felt, 
that Persia might sw^ow up Greece. Athens led in the war 
of defense as well as iu other ways. In particular Persia and 
Persian ways and ideas became an object of study by the 
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AtlieiuaDS as no other people had ever before been studied 
in the history of thought. 

The Gre^ won the war; bu^ even more, they found 
themselves and in so doing discovered a new method of 
thought. Out of these varied esperiences, the “otber* com- 
ponent of the cultural self-other mind expanded enormously. 
The “intemal other” was now able, in a degree never be- 
fore attained, to view the scene from the point of view of 
other cultures and then, still more, to take its vantage groimd 
of study outside of and above both Gredc and barbarian. It 
was this unique expansion of the pou sto of inquiry (stand- 
point from which to question) tihat brought self-conscious 
cultural criticism to the Greeks and so led on to those multi- 
form searching methods of inquiry used by their great think- 
ers which have since remained the glory of classical Greece. 
It semns fair to claim that, next after the language itself, this 
achievement of the Gredcs marks the greatest intellectual 
advance so far made by man. In it human personality took 
an astoimding step forward. Since then, we may well agree 
with the statement attributed to Sir Henry Maine: “Except 
the blind forces of nature nothing moves in this world whi^ 
is not Greek in origini” ® 

A pmiod of two thousand years after the Greeks was 
required to bring about the next great improvement upon 
their advance, namely, the experimental method of determin- 
ing what to think and do— what we ordinarily call modem 
scimice. Whether the ^ect of this advance has been greater 
on man’s soul or on his handiwork may be debated. Cer- 
tainly civilization has been remade as never b^ore and the 
ideal of human personality given far greats content 

^ While Athens was the intdlectnal focus of the whole advance^ it is 
worthy of remark that eadh one of the great leaders of thou^t (Sophists) 
came from a place where the hict of contrasting cultures had forcea itself 
immediately upon his consciousness. 
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Galileo was tlie first dear esyonent of this new outlook, 
and his dropping of the balls from Fisa’s leaning tower, 
whether my^ or history, defines the advance. Popular 
opinion, entrenched in the University of Fisa, ascribed to 
Aristotle die doctrine— which it thenceforth held on his au- 
thority— that a five-pound ball being five times as heavy as a 
one-pound ball would fall five times as fast. That no one 
had cared to test out the proposition illustrates the hitherto 
prevailing attitude. The question had long be©a settled, 
really by tradition, thou^ professedly by Ae authority of 
the Master. As against this, Galileo said (in effect), “Do not 
take my opinion; let us try it out in fact” 

It is the principle of trying out any and every hypothesis 
under consideration, of letting the results alone tell us 
whether to accept any idea as true, that constitutes modem 
science. “Nature” thus becomes our object of study— the way 
things actually work themselves out. Men mark off some 
particular problem to study, as that of falling bodies. The 
general assumption is that in any particular case “nature” 
has a particular way of behaving, which we may find by 
proper inquiry. Men make their guesses— “advance their 
hypotheses”— as to what this way may be. Each hypothesis 
should tell us what to expect under the named conditions. 
If two hypotheses give us exactly different ecpectations, an 
«q)eriment adequate to show which of the two correctly 
foretells is by definition “crucial.” 

In the case at hand the one hypothesis was that the five- 
pound ball would fall five times as fast Galileo’s hypothesis 
was that both balls would fall equally fast. The expahnent 
proposed was therefore cradal. Galileo’s hypothesis, when 
put to the test, won out. A new principle m jhysics, we may 
say, was thus established; but far more important was the 
new principle of inquiry. Before that time men had often 
followed authority as to what they should do or think— 
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the authority of the church or of the king or, more often, of 
tradition. In addition to accepting ej^licit authority, men 
tried also to reason things out, as in Euclidean geometry, 
where certain supposedly “self-evident” propositions were 
laid down as arioms and many other propositions deduced 
&om these. Geometry seemed so absolutely certain that it 
possessed great fascination for thoughtful people. The most 
of serious thou^t prior to Darwin, or even Einstein, tried 
to fotmd itself on Eudid as a modeL 

Science as now interpreted stands in fundamental contrast 
vritb both the method of authority and the Euclidean method 
of reasoning horn self-evident truths. The practical success 
of modem science has been most impressive. Its far-readiing 
discoveries and the resulting inventions have so changed the 
world and therein so impressed fbe popiilar mind that science 
itself has become for many, if not for most, a new authori- 
tarian source to be quoted much as was Aristotle in the 
Middle Ages. The tme contribution of science as tested 
thought stands out in history as very, very great 

To sum up the third thesis: Evidence has been advanced 
to support the thesis that only by slow and scattered ad- 
vances has man wrought the great insights and distinctions 
necessary for building the of individuality we now 
chiefly value. 

In the remote beginning of man as man, possibly a million 
years ago, were achieved the great foundations of all dse— 
selfhood language, tools. After almost the whole of that 
million years man began at length to make other great ad- 
vances. Three of these stand out conspicuously from the rest, 
are indeed advances so great that most right-minded people 
(as we think) agree in wishing to see them embodied in the 
lives and persox^ties of all. 

The first of these advances is the moral consideration of 
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respect for other persons on a basis of equal and just treat- 
ment to all. This we may take as the underlying essaice of 
modem democracy, embodied earlier in certain of the great 
religions. 

Second stand the ability and disposition to engage in self- 
conscious criticism of one’s own Noughts and acts as well 
as of one’s own culture. This advance has best embodied itself 
in the self-conscious and critical use of methods of inquiry. 

Third comes the acceptance of criticized, tested experi- 
ence as the final authority to tell us what to think and do. 
This is the method of objective study carried on within the 
experience process. 

Only a self built on these principles can constitute the type 
of incUviduality that we of the modem world are willing to 
accept. The bxiilding of a social world to make possible such 
individuals and the building of individuals to make possible 
such a world— it is these two simultaneous and correlative 
tasks that now constitute, at least for the democracies, the 
common aims of civilization and education. 

The Cultobai. BtmniNG of Intelugence 

The history of the culture, taken in connection with de- 
veloping selfhood, throws definite light on the possibility of 
building intelligence: that we can by taking thought improve 
effective intelligence within the group and so in the tj^ical 
individual. 

The remote past offers definite help on the point We 
have already seen that the men of the Old Stone Age in 
Europe went for 30,000 years without improving upon their 
stone implements. Let us consider the period since the 
Neander&al mm, who were, it appears, lower in the scale 
of intelligence than man as we now know him. Osborn says 
that “with considerable confidence we may record man of 
the modem time of Homo sapiens as entering western 
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Europe betweeu 25,000 and 30,000 years ago.” ^ According 
to the best available estimates tbese newcomers continued to 
live for some 15,000 or 20,000 years longer in the Old Stone 
Age type of culture (until 10,000 or 12,000 b.c.), still using 
oidy cHpped flint implements, wifh no pottery, and maldng 
but little use of fire. After that for some 10,000 years longer 
(until around 2000 b.c.) man lived in the Itew Stone Age 
(of Europe), grinding and polishing his stone implements, 
establishing the regular use of fire, and now maldng pottery. 
This, we may interject, is quite analogous to file stage 
reached by the Indiajas whom our forebears met when they 
first settled this country. Following the New Stone Age the 
Europeans entered upon the Bronze Age (2000-1000 b.c.), 
in which they put to use their new learned Imowledge of 
how to smelt copper and fuse it with tin to make an alloy, 
thus furnishing implements superior to those previously 
used. Following this came the Iron Age (beginning, say, at 
1000 B.C. ), which in point of history brings us 

To the glory that was Greece 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 

In this recital of European development we see at the 
first these superior men taking at least 15,000 years— and 
probably much more if we count dieir pre-European period 
—before they established the regular use of fire or learned 
how to make pottery or how to grind and polish their stone 
implements rather tbau depend on the inferior process of 
chipping them. Then they took some 10,000 years further to 
advance to the next stage of maldng bronze implements, but 

1 Heniy Fairfield Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age, 2d ed. (Nenv York, 
Scribner^s, 1916), p. 261. On p. 501 of the same, Osborn farther sajrs, "The 
sadden appearance in Europe at least 25,000 years ago of a human race 
udth a hi^ order of brain power and abili^ was not a leap forward but the 
effect of a long process of evolution dsewhere.” For the figures quoted here 
in connection see Ibid., p. 18. 
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following that only one thousand years to learn how to get 
and use iron. If we take discovery and invention as the surest 
sign of effective intelligence, we see here a very considerable 
hastening of the process as men accumulated culture: from 
chipped stone to ground stone, from groimd stone to bronze, 
h:om bronze to iron. When in addition we contrast even this 
accelerated rate of discovery with the very much more rapid 
rate of scientific discovery and invention of our modem 
times— when we make this contrast and repeat in connection 
that, so far as we can tell, our diildren are bom now not 
appreciably more intelligent than were the children of these 
people 25,000 years ago— when we consider these facts, it 
seems necessary to believe that the explanation of the in- 
creased rate of discovery we now know is die growtb of the 
culture and what this enriched culture can do for those liv- 
ing in it. 

The argument on examination appears very strong. We 
see entering the world’s culture from time to time sign^cant 
new insights and correlative distinctions. After each such 
advance we find men using these new insights and distinc- 
tions in both private and public life, whereas before none 
used them or at most only a few and they but gropingly. 
The contrast for the world between such a “before” and 
“after” is very great. Also we now see every day many, many 
people asking questions, giving answers, engaging in proc- 
esses, performiug operations that even five huncked years 
ago were beyond the power of the greatest geniuses. We 
must furdier recognize b:om daily experience that men of 
lesser ability can and do learn to use ideas they have not 
created, ideas which presumably only men of greater abili^ 
could create. When we consider these facts, we seem com- 
pelled to believe that the growing culture, as communicable 
intelligence, can and does build up among the people a 
degree of effectual intdligence along a specific line of cul- 
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tural advance not before present even in the most capable 
of the group. 

Spec^cally this was done by the Gredcs in the matter of 
the critical study of many varied aspects of life. Since then, 
where lines of cultural contact have been suitably opened, 
we find nation after nation studying in ways they had never 
done before. As an outstanding older instance we see the 
historic transfer of such study from the Saracens to western 
Europe about the twelfth century a.d., with all that came in 
result. In more modem times we see a similar advance and 
a like spread taking place from western Europe and Ammca 
to the older established countries of the Far East and in 
somewhat different fashion, before our very eyes, within all 
civilized countries the spread of new discoveries in natural 
science and in those areas of life where microorganisms 
affect health and the study of them affects medicine and 
surgery. 

Still further, man has now learned as never before how to 
discover and invent. This is so true that we seem compelled 
to adopt, at least as a promising hypothesis, that, if man will 
but work long enough and intently enou^ along any given 
line of esperience, he will make dfrcoveries whici wfll prob- 
ably give significant control over the problems in that field. 
And &ose discoveries and their corrdative processes can be 
so spread throughout the group as to raise significantly the 
effective intelligence of the group along that given line. 

What -maTi has done in the natural and biological sciences 
man should, granted time and effort, do also in measurable 
degree in, say, the social sciences. Since the coming of science 
it is weali that the world has most consciously sought If we 
wish a hi^er civilization, we must work for Ifigher social in- 
telligence. It may be that we have only well begun to find out 
how to use the experimental method What is five hundred 
years in human history? 
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SELFHOOD AND CIVILIZATION 


The ‘TNDEFiNirE PEREECHBHirr of Man^ 

The eighteenth century was extravagant in caressing its 
hopes for the improving of man and society, so much so that 
later generations have perhaps too readily concluded that 
the whole idea is visionary. There are, however, arguments 
both pro and con, and the consideration of these may well 
repay the effort. 

On the negative side, the argument runs somewhat as 
follows: 

First, it is claimed, an ever more rapid rate of discovery 
—such as we have been seeing in our day— must eventually 
defeat itself. It cannot go on forever. Discovery through in- 
vention means cultural change, and cultural change means 
social strain. If discovery then become rapid enough, the 
resulting social strain would become too great. Social coher- 
ence would give way. Chaos would result. It appears that 
something like this may have already begun in parts of 
Europe. The dictators seem, in fact, to have come out of 
just such threatened social chaos. 

Second, it is further argued, men are so selfish and so 
prone to war that we can have no hope of a settled future. 
Inventions come just in time to give wars a new turn. It is 
the airplane, the tank, and the radio that give distinctive 
character to the present wars. 

And, finally, in addition to these namable possibilities 
of evil, the future is not only unknown, it is also unknow- 
able. Some tmdreamed-of development may at any time set 
civilization back. Only a few years ago we hoped that with 
Locarno and the Kellogg Pact we were about to conquer war. 
Now we seem farther from any general and lasting peace 
than any time since the Thirty Years’ War. 

We must of course admit the force of these arguments. 
Many possibilities of evil do confront us. We do not know 
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•the future. The preseat wars may become devastating be- 
yond anything known to history. In certain respects they 
have already become so, so that ci'vilization may find itself 
in what seems like social chaos. This is a possib^ty, a grim 
possibility, as no sensible person can deny. 

But however catastropbLc the present •wars may become, 
we need not feel that c!^os has come to stay. Man can still 
learn, and he has a long cultural ba,ckground on which to 
stand. Because men can and do learn, we can believe that 
wars -will not last forever; they are too destructive of human 
resources, and the human spirit at last rebels against the 
waste and strain. Specifically in the present situation the 
dictators can maintain their holds only as they engage in 
ever more exdtiag -wars, and there is a natural limit to such 
a program; granted ihe worst conceivable, men even in the 
conquering nations •will at length crave peace. 

But when peace comes, will not the trouble start over 
again? Possibly so, but possibly not. If in the long run mrai 
do in ordinary afEairs learn by esperience and thou^t, why 
may they not learn in international afEairs? Moreover, men’s 
interests do shift. In the Thirty Years’ War men fought about 
religion or, rather, about religious differences. That ques- 
tion we have ceased to fight about. Now the occasion of fitt- 
ing is nationalism— a new religion, if you •wish, but, if so, a 
mimdane religion and founded, it appears, on a bad eco- 
nomic theory. As men survey the ruins of these •wars— and 
all -will suffer, as we saw after 1918— they will study and 
think as never before. 

The result of their study no one of course can foretell, but 
we can foresee some things reasonably well. The dream of 
organized universal peace that arose so strongly from the 
World War ■will not die; the hope of collective effort is too 
ob'vious in its appeal not to come forward for serious con- 
sideration. Indeed, looking back, it is quite possible for us 
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to argue diat in 1928 die world did stand on the verge of 
collective security. Had this country gone into the League 
iu 1919-1920— and it came very near to going into it— the 
situation as regards sanctions would have been markedly 
difEerent. America is, to be sure, no Messiah— far from it— 
but it is easy to believe that, with us in the League, the rape 
of Manchuria might have been stopped and, in that case, 
diat Italy would not have defied the world to outrage 
Ethiopia. With us in the League to give more nearly impar- 
tial balance, certain of the harsher features of the Versailles 
settlement might well have been mitigated in favor of Ger- 
many. That the situation is now so different from earlier 
hopes does not of itself constitute a conviaciug argument 
that things had to be this way. Had we of this countty not 
failed the world, the situation today mi^t well have been 
far better. 

But to return to our specific topic, die so-called indefinite 
perfectibility of man. It was perhaps Gondorcet who most 
clearly voiced the eighteenth century hope. Said he: 

The result of my work will be to show, by reasoning and 
by facts, that there is no limit set to the perfecting of the 
powers of man; that human perfectibility is in r^lity in- 
d^nite; that the progress of this perfectibility, henceforth 
independent of any powar that mi^t wish to stop it, has no 
other limit than the duration of the globe upon which nature 
has placed us. . . . What a picture of the human race, freed 
from its chains, removed from the empire of chance as from 
that of the enemies of its progress, and advancing with a firm 
and sure step on the pathway of truth, of virtue, and of happi- 
ness.® 

We may contrast this roseate view with a sli^tiy soberer 
view of Thomas Jefferson: 

^Esquisse dun tableau historique des progris de resprit humain (Paris, 
Bibliom^ue Natioaale, 1886), VoL I, p. 19; VoL II, p. 99. 
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And it cannot but be, tbat each generation, succeeding to 
the knowledge acquired by all ibose tbat preceded it, adding 
to it tbeir own acquisitions and discoveries, and banding tbe 
mass down for successive and constant accumulation, must 
advance tbe knowledge and well-being of mankind, not in- 
finitely, but indefinitely.® 

It is of course true that Jefferson’s “And it cannot bTit 
be ...” is too strong. We may, however, recall what Breasted 
had to say about the million years of weapon making in 
comparison with only five thousand years of conscience 
building and add thereto his further statement that: 

Civilization is built upon character, and the foundations are 
therefore still so new that we [need] feel no discomragement 
if the building has not yet reached the stability we may yet 
hope to see it achieve.^ 

Breasted goes on further to point out, what may prove 
most significant, that we who now live are the first genera- 
tion of men and women to see clearly the history of this rise 
of conscience. When we think of these facts and recall in 
connection that it took two thousand years to develop mod- 
em science out of the Greek contribution, and especially 
when we see the great spread of experimental thinking with- 
in two centuries and the mi^ty works it has wrought— 
when we think of all this, it seems that we do indeed have a 
right to hope. And as the tempo of change is far faster these 
days, the realization of our hope need not be postponed in- 
defiiritely. Certainly the argument against hope now is as 
nothing compared with the argument that could have been 
Ttiadft against any hope of progress in the Stone Age. The 
pessimists of that age, had they known enough to see their 
facts and argue from them, might wdl have used such 

» Philip A. Bruce, History of the University of Virginia (New Yoric, Mac- 
TniUftrtj 1920), VoL I, pp. -fef. 

10 Op, ctt,, pp. 896f. 
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words as proof and impossibSity, and there would have been 
no plaus^le answer to return. Twenty-nine thousand years 
would have been a long time to try out tie hypothesis that 
no better tools could be made than the chipped stone axes 
and arrowheads they then made. But it would not have 
proved it. 

We can, then, at least hold to die hypothesis that con- 
tinually increasing social intelligence, at times consciously 
built for the purpose, may find a way out. And this hypoth- 
esis not only gives hope; it also funiishes besides a defined 
program of action. The end is not foreordained; the result 
lies in part witii us. We must put forth intelligent efforts. 
An era of permanent peace and continually enriched civiliza- 
tion need, then, be no idle dream. But we can hope for it 
only as we are willing to work— and perhaps to die— that the 
conditions for peace may be established. 

Institutions of Law and Obder; Thetr CoNXBiBimoN to the 
Quauty and FvLLmss of Life 

The general theme running through die successive topics 
of this chapter is the inherent relationship existing between 
the culture and the building of selfhood. From what has 
already been said it is dear that the cultural accumulation in- 
carnate in the child’s elders will lead him— if he is fortunate 
—to such appropriation of the race-wrought ideals as to 
build in him a finer and fuller sdfhood than would other- 
wise obtain. Has life promises accordingly to be by so much 
the richer and fuller. It was in this way, as we saw, that sudi 
self-other traits as agency, accountab^ty, responsibility, and 
conscience are all but inevitable in the better homes of our 
own civilization. These fundamental traits constitute, we may 
say, the essential characteristics of a beginning selfhood; 
but how far any self will go on, beyond this beginning, to 
fullness and ric^ess of life will depend on the actual sur- 
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rounding culture, whether it does or does not provide the 
adequate conditions for living the fine, full life. If these 
further conditions are also given, we may then reasonably 
expect the more fully developed self of su^ a culture to live 
more fully and more adequately than would another in a 
qualitatively inferior dvilimtion. His sdfhood is the finer 
and better organized and his life is in consequence the better 
lived. The better culture brings this about. 

What we are to discuss here is law and order, not the in- 
dusive question of the good life or the institutions needed to 
bring it. In their most general form these latter questions are 
very difficult to treat. It suffices for present purposes to take 
the simpler and easier question of the part played by institu- 
tions of law and order in promoting the good life. And the 
good life thus imder discussion need not be defined with any 
fullness in advance, not beyond the one quality that it be 
the kind any well-informed modem wodd wish for his 
loved ones. What we wish accordingly to study now is the 
significance of institutions of law and order for such a de- 
sirable hfe. 

History shows certain lines of development in respect of 
law and order. It is easy to pidc a dozen countries such that 
in any one of them the face-to-face law and order are, in 
peace times, more adequate now than they were in any coim- 
try of the world three or fom: hundred years ago. In this re- 
spect progress seems dear. For instance, two centuries ago 
the highways leading out of London were so infested by 
robbers that mounted patrols had to escort the mail coaches. 
The cause of such an evil state was partly the lack of effec- 
tive police organization, partly the provocative resort of the 
government to terrorism as the means of restraining crime, 
partly the cmelly unjust division of wealth which not only 
called out the highwayman from the poverty-stricken lowest 
group but also gave him their admiring support even as he 
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rode to the gallows. This is one area in which the institu- 
tional upbuilding of law and order has been pronounced. 

The tftrms law and order contemplate, then, orderly con- 
duct between man and man, specifically the proper func- 
tioning of immediate customs and institutions as these in turn 
work to effect human happiness. In order to secure law and 
order, men have, on the one hand, devised a special set of 
laws and correlative institutional arrangements to safeguard 
externally, so to speak, the lives and rights of men and have, 
on the otiier hand, established moral codes or, better, moral 
attitudes designed to work internally to bring about proper 
conduct. Laws and moral ideals form thus, respectively, 
man’s external and internal safeguards against disorder and 
injustice. Laws are the external arrangements to secure to 
men the rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
while morality means, in part at least, the internal attitude 
to make the spirit of law and order prevail. 

The bearing of moral conceptions on effective relationships 
between men shows an interesting history. We saw earlier 
that the Egyptians achieved the conception that in dealing 
with others one should look not to the social status, but to 
the fact of human personality: equal treatment to all per- 
sons irrespective of social status. This sanctity of human per- 
sonality as such is at once the cemmcm foundation of the 
Hebraic-Christian religious outlook, of ethics as our best 
thought now sees it, and of democracy as a sochil process. 
From this point of view law and order mean exactly ^ those 
arrang^ents necessary to safeguard the individual in his 
proper personal life and development, that is, never in a 
sel&h way, but alwa}^ so as at the same time to promote on 
equal terms the life and development of aU cx)ncemed. An- 
o&er way of saying this is that rights, legal and moral, are 
simply the recognized— survival of fittest— best ways of be- 
having so that ^ may simultaneously prosper. Rights thus 
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liave come to be seem as relative, mot absolute— relative to tbe 
conditions obtainiag and to the correlative ri^ts of all others 
iQvolved. 

If we could imagine, as Hobbes and Locke tried to do,“ 
a group of people living together without law and order and 
with no effective moral outiook, it would indeed be the un- 
happy state of war of aH against aH The strongest woTxld 
assert their wills against the weak. Except for strength alone 
there could be no security either to pursue or to possess tihe 
goods of life. Living in such a way would be sorry indeed. 
To bring law and order into such a group, at least three 
things must in time be developed: first, dear ideas and ideals 
of justice and orderly processes; second, settled and recog- 
nized procedmres for settling disputes on a basis of reason 
and not by mere whim or desire; and, third, the determined 
win of an effective majority that the procedures of reasoned 
justice shall be the rule of life. 

It appears improbable that there ever was anywhere on 
earth such a totally lawless group of people as Hobbes pic- 
tured. But the formula for improving holds, and history 
shows abundant instances of advance along each of the 
three lines suggested. Within the Old Testament, for ex- 
ample, it is easy to find growth in the idea of justice. In Rome 
we find improvement in the methods of securing justice. 
We can in our own American history find many instances 
of the growing support of law and order among frontier 
groups. The history of Great Britain is here again illuminat- 
ing to show how proper conditions of peace and order can 
improve life for all. Once seven kingdoms warred continu- 
ally witibi one another in what is now England, with a host 
of warring dans at the same time in Scotland. Now we find 
one area of law and order. Once there were great evils in 
the administration of justice; now there is usmilly good ad- 
See page 125. 
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ministration. Thus in that area have bodi the scope and tihe 
quality of law and order been advanced, with consequent 
great gain to all concerned. 

It would be wrong to suppose that progress in this respect 
is automatic or inevitable. History often shows the contrary, 
la ibis country conditions have at times so changed that law 
enforcement has degenerated. For example, even now the 
most determiaed eflFort proves necessary in our largest cities 
to TuairitalTi proper conditions of law observance. The analysis 
just given indicates the lines along which efEort must here 
also be made: actual working ideals have to be continually 
improved; new institutional arrangements have to be made 
to take care of new developments; and public support has to 
be secured both to maintain old standards and to advance 
to new. Tbie task is never-ending. 

While the reign of domestic law and order— in peace times 
—seems on the whole to have been advancing for the past 
few centuries, international law and order show a different 
picture. Before 1914 there had been developing for some 
two centuries better terms of intercourse between nations 
not only for peace times but also for the conduct of war. 
Each nation, however, claimed absolute sovereignty of de- 
cision, so that any important nation could effectu^y veto 
any proposed advance in international law. The League of 
Nations 'was an effort to deal with this situation, and for 
some years there were real hopes of success. Recently, how- 
ever, the situation has grown suddenly worse. At this writing 
world affairs are the worst for many a long year. Indeed a 
“new order” has been proclaimed which means that force 
only, with no regard to right or justice, shall hold among 
men if this new wonder can establish itself. Already wherever 
Nazi influence has gone, the public treatment of Jews and 
other minorities is outrageous beyond words. It is excactly this 
threat to civilization wlfldh seemed to demand discussion of 
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law and order here. Civilization itself is threatened. Unless 
we can have effective world law and order, domestic law and 
order are precarious— as indeed is any decent pursuit of life 
or happiness. 

As we consider this intolerable situation, we see the same 
elements needed for tiie world at large that we saw needed 
for any community. For the large world community we need, 
too, (1) new ideals of world order and world justice ade- 
quate to present conditions, (2) new and indusive world 
machinery to establish tbe world order and world justice, 
and (3) an effective majority of the world community to en- 
force the working of the machineiy. As just suggested, many 
had hoped that the League of Nations would supply these 
three things. It might have done so, it looked for a while 
as if it would do so; but this country refused to share with 
the other nations in such support of world law and order. 
While there were other factors involved, that refusal was 
crucial; we failed the world in its time of need. The result we 
now see: the lot of every man, woman, and child throughout 
the world is the worse for that failure of oms. 

It is, however, not the task of this book to solve specific 
social or political questions, urgent though they may be, but 
to see how selfhood and civilization do and must go together. 
From the foregoing study two things seem dear: first, that 
law and order stand as absolutely necessary to any adequate 
development and ^ression of human personality and, sec- 
ond, that law and order everywhere and in detail depend, in 
this dosely knit modem world of ours, on indusive law and 
order throughout the world. La any community, whatever 
the size, we can secure effective law and order only as we 
darify our thinkin g and our ideals on the subject, provide 
adequate law and order machin ery, and support the working 
of this machinery against any and aU opposition. 

Here, then, as elsewhere we find that adequate institu- 
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tions are necessary to selfhood and to life. Just as there can 
be no initial selfhood except in a community of active selves, 
so there can be no adequate development or expression of 
selfhood except under conditions where the surrounding 
community of selves is free to pursue life on adequate terms. 
Law and order are exactly the institutional conditions for 
allowing this adequate pursuit of life. Without the xmiversal 
reign of law and order there can be no surety for local law 
and order. And in order to have either of these, all concerned 
must imite in determined effort to achieve them. The situa- 
tion repeats that seen by Benjainin Franklin: "We must all 
hang together or we shall hang separately.” Universal collec- 
tive security is prerequisite to orderly individual living. 
Effective law and order are prerequisite to the qualitatively 
good hfe. 



CHAPTER VI 


OBJECTIVITY, STANDARDS, AUTHORITY 


That iihe conceptions of objectivity and standards are 
necessary to well-ordered thinldng will require neither argu- 
ment nor discussion. The problem of authority, however, 
stands on a somewhat difiFerent basis. VVliat, if any, authority 
shall teU us finally what to believe and do— that has been one 
of fbe most discussed of all problems since the days of the 
Greeks. The purpose of this chapter is to see how the self- 
other process can throw essential light upon these strategic 
questions. The account begins some three hundred years 
back in the history of scientific thou^t^ with Descartes’ 
trouble-making dualism. 

The Cartesian dualism, which separated mmd from mat- 
ter— or, as Descartes himself had it, “thinking substance” 
from “extended substance”— has exerted profound influence 
on the subsequent history of thou^t. It is of course true that 
Descartes did not invent this dualism. He formd it already 
deeply embodied in theology, which had in turn got it from 
Plato— to go no farther ba^. But it was Descartes who fcis- 
traed the dualism upon modem philosophy and th^eby 
“ruined” it according to 'Whitehead.^ 

The Newtonian scientists preferred to ignore the problem 

1 Al&ed N. Whitehead, Science tmd the Modem World (New Ycnk, Mao- 
TnitliiTij 1925), p. 79. See a further discussion of this point in Chapter VQ, 
page 95. 
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set by the dualism, but to do so meant only that they as- 
sumed uncritically one answer to the problem, namely, that 
as scientists they could ignore mind and build the world of 
science on matter alone. And on this foundation the more 
usual imderstanding of objectivity has been built. The dis- 
cussion herein given refuses to go even the first step with 
Descartes toward his dualism, and accordingly it refuses to 
go with Newtonian science in banishing mind from scien- 
tific foxmdations. In Chapter III communication was dis- 
cussed in coimection with co-operation and meaning. This 
chapter will repeat a part of that discussion with, however, 
a changed analysis in order to consider here die conception 
of objectivity and to bring out more eq>licitly its self-other 
origin and nature. 


OBjEcrtvrrr 

Conventional science seems to drink of objectivity as the 
state of affairs that would hold if men and their mteractions 
with the situation were left quite out of the picture. There is 
a kind of validity which attaches to this view of the matter; 
but it nonetheless remains true that that view would, if ad- 
hered to stricdy and consistendy, take also the whole ques- 
tion of objectivity out of the picture along with the men. But 
objectivity, if it can be defended as useful, is a human con- 
ception created for service among men as they deal with one 
another. 

To be consistendy scientific about any actual instance of 
objectivity, we must have an operational definition of the 
term, that is, a definition that can be applied as we work 
scientifically. Sudh an operational definition is what is here 
sought, and the thesis in connection is that any actual in- 
stance of objectivity arrived at by sd^tific measures will 
essentially involve the self-other process. Let us begin with 
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a case admittedly social in character and proceed from there 
to see what objectivity must mean for the scientist. 

Imagine a situation d^anding attention from several 
people at the same time. The following six elements may be 
distinguished as necessarily present: 

( 1 ) The two or more people concerned (hereinafter called 
we ) 

(2) The common concern which “we” feel 

(3) A situation liable to go off “on its own.” It is this sit- 
uation which demands the attention from us. Unless we inter- 
pose, it will take its own (x>urse in such a way as probably 
to hint our interests. 

(4) The nec^essity for us to co-operate in order to inter- 
pose satisfactorily. In such co-operation we may either all 
pull together or act by division of labor or, by a kind of pas- 
sive co-operation, decnde to let matters take their own course. 

(5) The necessity, if we are to co-operate adequately in 
any of these three ways, to communicate by words or other 
signs 

(6) The fact that the situation sets c^ertain conditions to 
which we must adjust if we would control the outcome 

It is these last named imperious irreducible conditions that 
test our plans; these we must obey. But, to do his, we mxast 
first know enough about them to permit us in our co-operat- 
ing to get successfully together. Some things in the situation 
we can change; others we cannot. It is then the how of the 
movable things that we have to know, how they behave 
undrn: the various possible ways in which we may affect 
them. These, when they can be learned with reliable ao 
curacy, the scientist usu^y calls “laws.” ^ 

^ In Newtonian science the laws were conceived after the manner of Plato, 
as ideas or patterns true from before the fotmdations of the earth, nay, as 
supplying the foundations on which the earth was laid and aU that is within 
it That is, these laws were true independently of man. There was, moreover, 
a kind of wishful prejudice that the better we Imew these laws, the surer were 
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It is such an autonomous when-left-to-itself situation, vnth 
the necessity that we get together regarding its pertinent 
behaviors, which calls into being and defines what we call 
objectivity. If we are to act upon the situation, and act co- 
operatively, we must get together regarding what to expect 
from it. We are concerned, then, to know about the elements 
of the situation so far as acting on them goes. Beyond that 
we need not agree. In the area beyond (if there be any 
such) anyone may “think” what he will. But as regards these 
imperious conditions our wishes do not count; our ideas and 
acts must fit them, not they us. 

It is this effort to get more successfully together that has 
brought science into being. Common sense has always known 
that, where we are to co-operate, we must get together as to 
the facts, as to what to expect. Science begins with this ccmi- 
mon-sense position and tries to ascertain and state the facts 
and “laws” of the world of affairs more carefully, with a 
higher degree of accuracy, for use by any co-operants and— 
as far as possible— for any future purposes. The aim of ob- 
jectivity is, then, not to eliminate the human element, but 
just the contrary. The point and purpose of objectivity are 
precisely to serve human aims and interests. T^ is not to 
deny that a particular scientist may become so interested in 
his problem as to think, carelessly, that he is totally uncon- 
cerned about other men. But he deceives himself. If he is 
scientist, he must, as will be shown, so act and so state as 
always to stand checking by his peers. 

they to be few and simple. Since Einstein and Rutherford and Plandc, our 
thinking along these lines has changed. Scientists now tend to think of laws 
as humanly contrived efforts to describe what men see happening. Besides, 
it seems now probable that the more we know, the less sim]|[de wm the laws 
appear. AU this is aside from the common but the hi^y unscientific notion 
tl^t somdbiow a law has power to force events to its pattern. 

For a discussion of these questions the reader is referred to P. W. Bri<^- 
man. The Logic of Modem Physics (New York, Macmillan, 1927), Ch. XV 
and sJso passim. 
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To define and locate objectivity in tenns of social aims, 
and consequently in terms of effective communication and 
co-operation for action, makes it at bottom depend on the 
self-other process. Anyone who undertakes to state a scien- 
tific law or fact must so state it (1) that others may under- 
stand it, (2) that they may by observation or experiment 
confirm or deny what has been stated, and (3) that any who 
wish may co-operate with one another successfully on the 
basis of the stated fact or law. That is, objectivity has been 
successfully stated in the degree that people ^us under- 
stand one another about it and so co-operatively act. 

But imderstanding other people and co-operating with 
them implies such self-odier types of beings as share at 
least in criticism of one another*s meanings. On no other 
basis is the use of objectivity possible. Furthermore, in order 
to be successfully objective, one must know the danger 
points of the field In particular each one must be able to 
watch his own biases and know what they may do with biTn, 
and he must also understand where others are liable to mis- 
understand what he says. 

And still further, different subject matters entail different 
difficulties and danger points. It is, for example, on the 
whole easier to be successfully objective in connection with 
merely physical things; and similarly it is harder to be objec- 
tive in the degree diat human wishes enter. Objectivity, 
then, belongs on a scale of more and less. It is quite mis- 
leadmg to speak as if a thing must be either objective or sub- 
jective. All instances are in part both. One can be surer of 
accuracy in connection with the weight of a physical object 
than with dreams. It is much easier to check the one than 
the other. But this does not mean that men have no knowl- 
edge of dreams or that the general subject of dreams has no 
objective basis. Nor does it mean that there is no subjectivi^ 
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in reading iie weight scale. Take all the precautions possible, 
use the most carefully devised measuring instruments, shut 
out air currents, eliminate temperature difference, use a ver- 
nier to read the scales— do any and all of these and more, 
there vdll remain a human element in what is done and, with 
this, its personal equation of liabflity to error. In certain cases, 
to be sure, the probable error may be negligible, but it is 
still there. 

From all the foregoing it seems fair to assert that the bot- 
tom foimdation of objectivity is criticism, thoughtful criti- 
cism that we who have dealings with one another may more 
surely get together in what we are to think and do. And this 
criticism is possible only on a working basis of the self-other 
process. 

Before considering further the problem of objectivity, let 
us consider how people accept standards. And this itself is 
at this point but the introduction to a discussion of standards 
later to be taken up. In fact, the study of objectivity was 
itself made primarily for its bearing on standmds and au- 
thority and ultimately on freedom, especially as these serve 
to relate an individual to the other memb^ of his social 
group. Now we wish to ask how individuals, especially the 
young, come to accept standards. The problem is one of 
great concern to parents and educators. 

Piaget in his Moral Judgment of Children offers certain 
data which will give us a start. Some 150 children of vary- 
ing ages were questioned on a story that had been read to 
them.^ The story runs in substance as follows: 

A troop of Boy Scouts vrore out camping. Each had his 
part in the work of running the camp and keeping it in order. 
One did the shopping in a nei^boring village. Another 
brou^t wood. Another swept. C^ce they found they were 

8 Jean Piaget, Moral ludgnent of CMdren (New Toik, Haiootnt, Brace, 
1932), pp. 275ff. 
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out of bread, but the boy who did the shopping had already 
gone. So the scoutmaster called another boy, one who had 
already done his work, and sent him to get the bread. 

The comments and attitudes of the children, when ques- 
tioned about the incident, were listed under two heads: first, 
the proportion according to age who accepted the idea of 
obe^ence in the case narrated as ri^t and proper and in- 
deed felt it as the dominating proper response for them and, 
second, those who counted fairness (equality of treatment) 
as the domioating question— so much so as to question seri- 
ously whether obe^ence should have been rendered die 
scoutmaster’s request 


Age 

Obedience 

Equauit 

6 

95 

5 

7 

55 

45 

8 

33.3 

66.7 

9 

16.7 

83.3 

10 

10 

90 

11 

5 

95 

12 

0 

100 


This table should be read: Of the children six years of age 
95 per cent accqited obedience as the proper and dominat- 
ing conception while 5 per cent stressed equality or fairness 
as the dominating idea. 

There was also a second story similarly read to the chil- 
dren. This story and the tabulated repli^ of the children 
follow: 

Once on the maid’s afternoon ofE a mother asked her litde 
son and daughter to help her with the work. The girl was 
to wipe the didies and tihe boy to bring in the wood. But 
the little boy, instead of worl^g, went out on the street 
to pky. So the mother asked the little gid to do all the work. 
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Acs 

Obedence 

Equautiy 

6 

89 

11 

7 

41.2 

58.8 

8 

22.2 

77.8 

9 

0 

100 

10 

5.9 

94.1 

11 

0 

100 

12 

0 

100 


It is at once clear that the younger children responded dif- 
ferently from tie older and roughly according to age. For 
our purpose a further analysis by brealdng up the two beads 
into four, as furnished by Piaget, is more iilummating though 
he does not give the correlative figures. The four groups are 
as follows: 

(1) Obedience is right and fair; the chief scout (or 
mother) ordered it. 

(2) The demand is not fair, but do it anyhow; the chief 
ordered it. 

(3) The demand was not fair and should not have been 
obeyed. 

(4) The demand, considered in itself, was not fair, but 
under the circumstances it was better to do as asked. 

Translating these four successive age-group answers into 
terms of self-other discussion we seem authorized to conclude 
as follows: 

(1) For the youngest the acceptance of authority, both 
as to what to do and what to think, was almost animal-like. 
The self-other process as such had not begun at this point to 
work on any ddiberative or self-determination basis. Habits 
of anhnal-I&e obedience sufSced. These children had pro- 
gressed sufficiently on the road of selfhood to recognize 
themselves and ohers as persons, to use language, to accept 
accountabili^ and a certain measure of responsibility. But 
it was plain authority, acting simply as such, that told them 
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here what to do. There was ahncKt no deliberation. The 
social conception of fairness, the comparing of the treatment 
of one with another, was practically absent— at least for the 
kind of experience cited. They accepted, animal-Hke, the 
obedience into which they had been conditioned. 

(2) For the second group there was a dawning self-othm: 
comparison of self and other leading to a beginning sense of 
fairness; but the old habit of obedience, nevertheless, con- 
trolled. Thinking had begun but could not dominate. 

(3) In the third stage the operation of the self-other proc- 
ess had brou^t a dear sense of fairness but with it a 
rigidly narrow insistence thereon. Thinking of a kind led 
and controlled, but it was a narrow thinking— an insistence on 
the specific right regardless of other considerations. Conse- 
quences were hardly considered. The range of vision was 
very limited. 

(4) In the fourth stage self-other observation had brought 
fairness but had gone on further to form a wider self. Ihis 
in turn saw a wider situation,, in whidi one specific right did 
not alone suffice to constitute the moral rightness of die act. 
These older ones were willing to grant, in the words of 
Phillip s Brooks, that^’no one has a right to aUhis rights.’' One 
must take other pmtinent things into accoimt before deter- 
mining what line of conduct to approve. 

It is interesting to find so dearly brought out as here the 
successive broadening of the sdf-other kind of thinking. 
Following a kind of obedience little better than a dog might 
show, there was dear growth throu^out toward greater and 
greater ^ectiveness in picturing onesdf in rdation to others 
and to the related consequences of one’s acts. The self-other 
process is seen in detail working toward an ever more com- 
plex selfhood with an ever broadening reach of consdous 
ethical outlook. 

Before leaving Piaget’s treatment the writer would like to 
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note his surprise to find here, as elsewhere in Piaget’s writ- 
ings, the low levd of maturity in the early ages. The develop- 
ing self-other attitude of these children followed of course 
the surrounding cultural patterns. It may be that, in com- 
parison, these children had been shielded from the more 
exacting responsibilities which less sheltered children seem 
to show. 

It will perhaps better prepare for the discussion of stand- 
ards if we return for a moment to the principle of objec- 
tivity and apply that to the process of defining words and 
terms. 

The basis of objectivity was found to lie in the social 
necessity of getting together in thought and understanding 
in order to cany forward effective co-operation. That the 
same principle is at work in the process of defining words 
needs but to be stated. Definition precisely means that we 
must imderstand each other in the same sense if we are to 
be successful in conferring and co-operating. If I am talking, 
I must somehow bring it about that the others concerned 
get what I “mean” when I use sudb terms as red, for ex- 
ample, or stone or hard or self or mtemal other. 

In the case of the color red physical pointing may suffice. 
If we have before us a sufficient variety and range of colors 
and shades, I may by pointing say tihat “this” (or this range) 
is what I mean by red If, then, the others present are not 
blind or color blind, they can experience the red to which I 
point in the color relationships as having a character of its 
own perceptibly different from the other instances; and I am 
acc»rdingly understood, I have objectivdy defined my term. 
Also, if a standard scheme, suitably marked, is used, others 
having access to the scheme could likewise understand me; 
so again the definition is objectively made. 

For common-sense purposes much the same discussion 
would hold for the term hard and perhaps even for stone. 
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but for needs of sdence a satisfactoiy definition of stone 
would probably be more complicated. However, even for 
science, a kind of generalized pointing would suffice. The 
scientist defines stone by talking about it in terms of things 
already so understood that any two scientists can "get to- 
getho:” for purposes of behavior with respect to it. 

And even with so difficult a teem as self much the same 
procedure can be utilized. If I would define self, I must talk 
about the matter in its various relationships until the others 
can act upon what they get in a way that in turn fits with 
what I mean. In other words, we must here also “get to- 
gether.” 

It will be recalled that at the outset the original definition 
of self was presented in this way; The child had, it was 
stated, become a self (or had achieved selfhood) when he 
could use successfully in a social situation certain named 
pronouns and certain stated sentences. This as given was an 
operational definition and went back essentially to a kind 
of pointing, namely, pointing to the social operations in 
action, in general, ffiao, any term has been de&ed when it 
has been so discussed in terms of rdated experiences already 
understood in common that those concerned can successfully 
get together for action on the defined content 

It needs no argument here to show that this whole discus- 
sion of defining is but repeating the discussion already given 
on objectivity. The essence of each is successful getting to- 
gether for action; it is gettmg together on what to thi^ so 
that the exchanged thought may guide co-operative action 
with reference to the matter under consideration. 

In conclusion, then, the meanings of words and t«ms 
used in communication are in essence defined and tested by 
their bearings on action and shared experience of co- 
operative action, and these depend at bottom on the presence 
and use of the self-other process. 
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Stamsabds 

The problem of standards as sudi is now but a repetition 
and extension of what has been considered in the discus- 
sions on objectivity and definition. A standard is any defined 
instance or xinit element of expmience used for making 
thought and assertions more easily and satisfyingly objective. 

Possibly the earliest instances of standards were the ordi- 
nary spoken words of language. In the degree that language 
was progressively achieved, in like degree could men enter 
into an accuracy and range of co-operation not previously 
possible. And the process is imending. Each one today as he 
chooses his words for use must, through his own self-other 
compounded self, put himself in the place of the other who 
is to hear. And the one addressed must, by the same process 
reversed, understand what he hears. To act, then, on the 
understanding thus mutually effected brings objective re- 
sults which both can see and appraise. The comparison that 
is then possible of the actual wi& the expected results tests 
the imderstanding and so corrects it for better further use. 
And this process by the ever better tmderstanding of self in 
terms of others and of others in terms of sdf fur&er refines 
ever more accurately both the self component and the other 
component of experience. The self can, if it will but try, 
continue indefinitely thus to upbuild itself for ever better 
conmnmication and co-operation with others around it. 

Following such a process, advancing civilization eventually 
got beyond the objectivity and standardization of mere lan- 
guage-important as that was— to other kinds of standards, 
^remonials, for example, must go just right or tihe gods 
would be angered. In this way ritual and times and seasons 
would become standardized. So important was the ritual- 
istic function of the sun and moon to the ancient Hebrews 
that in the Biblical account of creation (Genesis 1:1^ 15) 
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their use to establish “signs and seasons” came before their 
service in furnishing light The demands of trade would go 
still further in standardMng cotmting, weighing, and measur- 
ing-standards proper, we may call them. 

The part standards play in die management of any 
thoughtful work, writing, for example, may perhaps justify 
a further word. Thinking at its deliberative best may well 
be conceived as a kind of imaginative communication be- 
tween two partial selves (each of which is typically seeking 
to become die actual sdf of decision and act). Suppose that 
I am writing something. As I write, I ask myself: “Is that 
dear? Does it say it?” The self that wrote is confronted by 
an internal other (resulting, typically, from past experiences 
of actual cnitics) which questions what h^ been written. 
The whole self ( as opposed to the partial selves ) weighs and, 
as we say, dec^ides. Decision simply means that one way 
rather thim another has won out in action, that one partial 
self (advocating that way of writing) has became the ac^tual 
self of acting. 

Now in t^ process of deliberation and decision there 
easily and hdpfuUy enter standards worked out from past 
esperienca. These came from past self and other experiences 
and represent criticized instances and results of weighing. 
They are used for what they are worth in die bach-and-for& 
of argument over various ways of saying the things under 
consideration. They serve the cause of objectivity by helping 
this self better to see (by a further self-other process) how 
other campetent judges will weigh and accept what is 
written. 

The term competent fudge as here used calls for cansid- 
eration. Competent in whose eyes? The first answer is, “Cam- 
petent to the one who is deliberating and deciding, campe- 
tent as he sees it.” The “internal other” may— and at times 
does— churn competenca above any judge actually available 
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or even one anywhere existing. Normally, however, both in 
prudential cominon smse and in science, one appeals to the 
corroborative judgment of his competent peers. If they all 
concur with him, he is satisfied. If any reject his judgment, 
comes the further question as to who is right. If a given 
person differs in everyday matters often but not too seriously 
from “competent” judges (as we onlookers who apply the 
term see it), then we (the same onlookers) call that person 
stupid or queer. If he differs seriously, fundamentally, from 
the recognized competent and also from common sense (i.e., 
from people genersdly) and differs so often enough, we then 
rail liiiTn crazy and may lock him up. 

But there are regions of opinion or judgment or conscience 
or taste in which men continue at long length to differ. 
Under such circumstances men may form parties or cults, 
possibly formal, possibly only informal. When they do, one 
may feel compelled to break with his hitherto “set” or group 
and join the opposition or form a new party. This is discussed 
by William James in these memorable words: 

When for motives of honor or conscience I brave the con- 
demnation of my own family, dub, and “set”; when, as a 
protestant, I turn catholic; as a catholic, free thinker; as a 
“regular practitioner,” homeopath, or what not, I am always 
inwardly strengthened in my course and steeled against the 
loss of my actual social self by the thou^t of other and better 
possible social judges than those whose verdict goes against 
me now. The ideal social self which I thus seek in appealing 
against their decision may be very remote: it may be repre- 
sented as barely possible. I may not hope for its realization 
during my lifetime; I may even expect the future generations, 
which would approve me if th^ knew me, to know nothing 
about me when 1 am dead and gone. Yet the emotion that 
bedkons me is indubitably the pursuit of an ideal social self, 
of a sdf that is at least worthy of approving recognition by 
the highest possible judging companion, if such companion 
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th»e be. This self is the true, the intimate, the iiltimate, the 
permanent Me which I seek. This judge is God, the Absolute 
Mind, the “Great Companion.”* 

James’s terminology is not quite the same as that used 
heretofore in this discussion and his problem is slightly dif- 
ferent, but the case as given by him is pertinent. This ideal 
companion is an instance of the “inter^ other,” that par- 
ticular internal other which has been formed to pass supreme 
judgment. It is the supr^e standard subjectively per- 
sonified. 

This road, some will say, leads straight to religion, at least 
to some sort of religion. Others will question. St. Paul meant 
perhaps this same thing when he said (Gal. 2:20): “I live, 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Others later spoke of the 
Holy Spirit, meaning this same ideal companion. Some of 
course would see it as a highly personalized deity; others, 
less often in scriptural language, would see it as an immanent 
deity, possibly the Hegelian Absolute. StiU others mi^t 
have no theistic or metaphysical being in mind, but merdty 
the highest internal other, as representing ideally compe- 
tent judges not now in existence. Bu^ however conceived, 
the psychological process remains essentially the same. Each 
one who stands out against others in any ideal sense does so 
because he has formed on the way an ideal or a standard- 
in our language, an internal other— which, on the one hand, 
takes into acxsount significant estemal considerations and, on 
the other, turns the result in upon the self as a demand for 
conduct in accordance with the ideal. The religious problem, 
inviting as it may be, we shall not discuss; but it is here a 
matter of concern to ask how one forms such imperious ideals 
or standards. And this leads to the question of authori^ or 
final standards. 

4 William James, Principles of Psychology (New Yoik, Heniy Holt, 1890), 
Vol. I, pp. 815-316. 
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Final Stansasds and the Ultimate AinHOBiiT 

What shall be our final standard, or the ultimate metiiod 
of deciding what to do and think? 

TTistnrioally mankind has at difEerent times accepted dif- 
ferent types of standards, some externally authoritative, 
others internally so. Oldest among these, and perhaps evai 
yet stiU the strongest, is tradition, the force of custom and 
habit. What we have “always” done, we continue to do. This 
is a dear case of external authority, but under modem condi- 
tions customs get upset. New developments come, new de- 
mands follow, old ways no longer suffice. At times the new 
is so widdy accepted and the old ways so obviously inter- 
fere that “everybody” recognizes the proper break wiffi tradi- 
tion. The motor car is an instance of a widely accepted new, 
and many attendant changes resulting from it bre^ the old 
traditions. Travel has very greatly increased. Old methods 
of road making no longer suffice. Roadhouses have been 
brou^t into existeuce. More intimately, “boy meets girl” in 
different ways; the parked car has often served to emand- 
pate daughter from home surveillance. Li many, many ways 
does tradition get broken in a changing world. And the more 
tradition gets broken, the more its authority gets questioned. 
Because things have been done in a certain way no longer 
suffices to m^e men believe that to be the right wray. Once 
questioning begins, mere tradition loses its hold. 

. A second authority, stiU strong with many, is that ascribed 
to the supernatural. God through the Bible or the church is 
said to command certain things. This type of authority tends 
to be dosdy associated with the preceding; supernatural 
authori^ is strongest as a rule where it is traditional But 
even this authority is sometimes questioned; and, when it 
is, tiiere is usually a disposition on the part of proponents to 
defend it by some sort of appeal to reason or to criticized 
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experience. So that from both sides questioning gets in at 
least some work even here. In this also extern^ auibority 
tends to yield. 

A third type of authority, which may commingle with tbe 
second as both do with the first, is tbe acceptance of intel- 
lectual absolutes. These may either be “self-evident” prin- 
ciples or be derived from than by methods of reasoning 
similarly attested. Euclidean geometry was long the strong- 
bold exemplar of such. Until about a century ago all in- 
formed people from Pythagoras down bad coimted this a 
sure instance of certam and unchanging buman knowledge. 
It seemed absolutely and unquestionably true, so much so 
that it set the model for many other lines of intellectual 
e£Eort. Plato built on this and ^us furnished the guide for 
most subsequent absolutists. Newton followed it in bis 
mathanatical physics. However, no worthy matihematidan 
now bolds to the necessary or certain truth of Euclidean 
geometry; there is, in fact, some evidence to the contrary. 
For this and other reasons the intellectual absolutist is less 
numerous than formerly. 

A f omib kind of autiiority, the one herein accepted, is that 
m^ are to find their guidmce from the sbarable situations 
in life, using inteUigence objectively mudi as has herein been 
discussed. 

The problem we then put to ourselves is this: How shall 
we determine what to think and do? How or where diall we 
find tbe ultimate standard? 

To begin with, what to think or do in a particular situa- 
tion depends, in a changing world like omrs, on the character 
of that situation. No prior made formulation could certainly 
be known to bold in advance for any given actual situation; 
die fact of change so demands. Life continually develops in 
novel feshion— never altogether new and not always signifi- 
cantly new, but always so that we never know, without some 
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fresh study, whether this situation that we now confront may 
not involve the significantly new. Under such circumstances 
we use past formulations, but only as hypotheses, some, to 
be sure, more likely to hold than others. These past formu- 
lations usually ofEer, if not a fiirst approximate plan of action, 
at least some material out of which the needed new plan of 
achon shall in part be built. 

If we can thus never in important cases take past formu- 
lations without at least some study and usually also only 
after some revision, then the methods of study and conclud- 
ing become— so far, at any rate— our most reliable resource. 
But even these must be used hypohetically. As we apply 
our methods we must also be studying them for the possi- 
bility, if not the necessity, of modifying them to suit the 
situation imder study. 

From these considerations— those just discussed along with 
aU the preceding, especially those in the discussion of objec- 
tivity— we are ready, then, to state the desired final stanc^d 
or authority as follows: 

I must, in each sufficiently important matter, make such 
study and reach such conclusions as will in my best judg- 
ment promise best to commend themselves to further and, if 
possible, better study by competent others. 

Either I must appeal to such further competent study as 
my final authority, or I renounce human effort, or 1 am in- 
sane. Moreover, these competent others are not to be chosen 
by me. The door is open. So far as known in advance, com- 
petence may come from the most rmexpected sources. The 
judges may not be near me. They may not even yet be in 
life. They may, so I may justly tfai^ have to wait and study 
what I am saying and perhaps change themselves accord- 
in^y before they can judge competently what I offer. But 
my opinion is finally to be judged by competent others. 

These facts mean, then, in spite of the emphasis of democ- 
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racy upon the individual and its upholding of ^‘freedom of 
conscience” (later to be studied), that I cannot appeal simply 
to myself to validate finally what I think. I may, to be sure, 
take my stand ageiinst the existing world, yes; but even so 
my appeal, if justifiable, is as always to the competent others. 

And diis hypothetical character of past formulations in 
present efforts at judgment, with the find appeal to the com- 
petent others whenever and wherever they may appear, 
holds of all things, even of my “foundation” conceptions of 
democracy and of scientific method. These along with all the 
rest I must use hj^poth^cally, judging and criticizing and 
revising as the residts may appear and demand. 

The statements just presented do not mean that, because 
scientific method and democracy are to be used hypo- 
thetically, they are therefore to be lightly esteemed. The 
opposite is true. As already suggested, some hypotheses we 
hold to be already well attested; certainly scientific method 
is now one such hypothesis. Others, as democrary, lie in the 
realm of etiiics, where the hj^otheses have never been ade- 
quately tried; but the effects thus far achieved are such and 
&e supporting considerations are so strong that many of us 
are wflhng to stake our lives upon these hypotheses as pro- 
grams that must be made to work. 

The foregoing statement regarding tihe proper final appeal 
for thought with the accompanying fai& in democracy is 
here presented not as ia itself a contribution to thought, but 
rather to show how these faiths, in democracy and in study 
experimentally conducted, depend at bottom and in essence 
upon the effective working of the self-other process. As for 
democracy, it is an ethical conception and moral outlook. 
The discussion on morality given in a previous chapter shows 
in detail how the moral process is at bottom a self-other pro- 
cedure, alike as regards the thinking involved and fibie per- 
sonal attitudes essentially implied. Like considerations hold 
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also for tlie final faith in erpeiimental inquiiy. Wi&out the 
kind of thinking made possible only by the self-other com- 
pounded sort of mind, diere could be no such critical study, 
no such experimental attitude, no such study of the process 
of study as are demanded by this mqienmental outlook. 



CHAPTER Vn 


THE SELF-OTHER PRINCIPLE 
AND THE SCIENCE OF PSYCHOLOGY 


This chapter takes up esplicidy the applications of the self- 
otiier principle to the study of psychology. In tie preceding 
chapters there has been, to be sure, no kck of psychological 
bearings, but the Twflin emphasis there was upon the exposi- 
tion and defense of the general self-other principle. Here at- 
tention is directed primarily to psychology itself, specifically 
to the bearings of &e self-other principle upon the scientific 
theory and practice of psychology. Later dhapters will discuss 
applications to areas other than psychology. 

The Effort to Mechanize Pstghoioct 

The first and principal topic of the chapter is the long- 
continued effort of modem psychologists to reduce the 
“higher” or distinctively human traits to “lower,” mainly 
physiological or even physical, processes. The thesis herein 
maintained is that this reduction effort has beea both a fail- 
ure a mistake— a failure in that it has not succeeded 
in its effort, a mistake in that it could not succeed without 
destroying these hi^er and most significant powers of man. 
Man's thiiking, his moral responsibility, and his esthetic 
creativeness not be reduced to merely anim al or physical 

processes without ceasing essentially to be. The one un- 
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derlying factor to eq)lam both failure and mistake is die 
disregard of the self-other origin of human m ind and per- 
sonality. Once the self-other origin and character of human 
personality have been imderstood and granted, the proposed 
reduction becomes ahke impossible and unnecessary, the 
wish so to reduce vanishes, and psydiology can once more 
be both human and humane. 

For more than a century psychologists tried to make psy- 
chology scientific after the model of Newtonian science. 
Only widiin the last decade or two has the efEort begun to 
falter. Now the trend is distincdy the other way. The under- 
lying historic why of this effort at reducing and mechanizing 
will be considered later. Here we glance first at the specific 
movement of men and doctrines. 

The tenn psychophysics, promulgated by Fechner in 1860, 
struck the characteristic note in the new movement. MiiUer, 
Weber, Fechner, Lotze, and Wundt led the way in Germany. 
Their successors in America long held the dominant position 
here. A pronounced stress was on the physiological, as if to 
reduce psychology to physiology. Newton and his followers 
accepted the Cartesian dualism, later to be discussed, and 
relegated mind to the role of spectator only. For the study 
of science, body alone and the movements of its physical 
constituents were the only proper subject matter. For psy- 
chology to be “scientific,” then, mind must at least be subor- 
dinate and behavior explained as mechanically as possible. 
One special instance of this, among other instances, was the 
frequent and studied avoidance of purpose, or even any pur- 
suit of ends, on the mistaken idea apparendy that purpose 
somehow denies scientific “causation.” 

Thus even so catholic a student as Thorndike was tm- 
willing in 1918 to define the term satisfaction, which under- 
lies his law of effect, from success in meeting the wants of 
the organism as a whole, but instead iosisted that “success- 
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ful [that is, satisfying] operation can in fact be satisfactorily 
defined . . . only as a characteristic of the behavior of the 
neurones ... It is the neurones, not the body as a whole, 
whose life processes are primarily concerned in the ‘success- 
ful’ operations of a behavior series.” We may surmise that 
the principal motive here was to avoid making the pursuit 
of ^ds basic. Behavior must at all costs be made as medba- 
nistic as possible. Only thus could psychology be “scientific.” 

A further effort at reduction was seen m the tendency to 
minimize thinking, to reduce it to some form of nonthinking. 
Thus John B. Watson sought to reduce thinking to inaudible 
speech movements as these in turn were counted to be 
nothing but imcoixscious conditionings.^ The extreme of this 
reduction was seen in A. F. Weiss, who wished to make 
psychology a mere matter of chemistiy and physics, where 
thinking is “nothing but” the motions and pattern shifts of 
electron-proton groupings.’ That sudh physical motions go 
along with thinking we may well believe, the organism 
seems to act as a whole, not by parts or aspects; that these 
motions, however, constitute thinking seems, as will later be 
discussed, but a plain denial of what thinking is and does. 

While it remains true that the movement of psychological 
thought is away from these extreme positions, the reduction 
tendency is stiU far from dead. If the presentation of die self- 
other conception attempted in this book can help in the 
movement toward a more human psychology, a principal aim 
of the effort will have been attained. 

Before taking up the theoretical argument against a medh- 
anistic psychology, a very specific instance of the reduction 

1 E. L. Thomdike, EducatUynal Psyciidlogg (New Tork, Teadiecs College, 
Coltmibia University, 1913), Vol. I, pp. 1&, 126. 

2 John B. Watson, B^iooiof (New York, Henry Holt, 1914), pp. SSlff.; 
Behooiorism (New York, Norton, 1930), pp. 22&., 237, 26^. 

s A. P. Weiss, A Theoretical Basis of Human Beiiaoior (Golninbns, Ohfo, 
R. G. Adams, 1929), p. 54. 
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tendency, taken from physiological chemistry, may serve 
to bring out more clearly the position here attacked and at 
the same time show how the self-other process supplies a 
more adequate outlook. The instance cited shows an efiEort 
of physiological chanistry to get rid of psychology in the 
emotional realm. 

A newspaper story attributed recently to the distinguished 
Professor E. V. McCollum carried the assertion that “maternal 
love, glorified by coimtless poets, can be boiled down tp a 
mere matter” of the presence or absence of sufficient man- 
ganese in the system. It is the “boiling down” of maternal 
love to manganese to which objection is here made. If 
mother love acted as bliudly as mere manganese at work in 
the body system, poets and moralists would be less loud in 
their praises and we who were once children would have 
less happy memories of our mothers. 

That the mother shall love her baby may come largely 
from glandular secretions stimulated by manganese, but how 
the mother cares for her child includes more than manganese 
can give. In particular, the how of mother care depends, as 
we saw in Chapter V, largely on the culture. If mothers in 
our day and time did no better by their children than did 
their great-grandmothers— who seem, if anything, to have 
had access to more manganese than is used by present-day 
mothers— the death rate of infants would at once go up 
greatly. And if we compare with the Stone Age, where we 
may presume manganese, with some at any rate, was prop- 
erly available, much more than the death rate would suffer 
in the comparison. The personalities the mothers built in 
their children, however adequate for that day, would not 
suffice for us today. It is the race-wrought ideals and knowl- 
edge, so mudi improved and increased since then, that must 
direct and supplement what manganese can do. 

Dr. McCollum, then, is presumably correct in ascribing an 
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essential part of mother love to the action of manganese; 
but to say ^t it aU boils dovm to that is indefens&le. In 
particular, to repeat, such an assertion ignores the differ^ces 
between the brute mother and the human mother, as dis- 
cussed earlier, and between the human mother at the crudest 
state of historic culture and the human mother as taught by 
the best that is now known. These differences are veiy great, 
particularly in respect of the scientific knowledge and the 
race-wrought ideals now available to informed mothers. The 
mere wish to mother and fondle may be blind. Only as the 
mother knows about the need for regular sleep, proper nutri- 
tion, sunshine and air, and the dangar from uDsterilized bot- 
tles can she hope to give her child a healthy start in life. Also 
she must know the dangers from spoiling and teasing and 
must be willing to take the pains necessary to avoid these 
dangers. Besides all this she must have built into her own 
sdfhood the high ideals of civilized life so as to be in these 
and other respects an adequate guide to the child as he faces 
the embodied culture to build himself upon it. No! Man- 
ganese, essential as it may be, does not suffice. Culture must 
guide nature if a worthy human being is to result. And this 
worthy humaneness, once more we may say it, depends ex- 
actly on the good working of the self-o^r process. 

MscHAinsrnc Fsycholog; Cbiticaixt Comsedebed 

The fundamental criticism of the proposed mechanistic 
psychologies is that as psychology they are unsatisfactory, 
both as regards an understanding of human life and from 
the poiut of view of psychologj^ as the scientific study of 
human behavior. As science, t^ mechanistic kmd of psy- 
chology ffiils of scientific method. How this is so is not diffi- 
cult to see. 

The essmice of scientific method is that it must start with 
the raw material of experience common to us aU, study this 
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carefully in wliatever ways seem best, and then come back 
to the rest of us, still facing that same raw material, and tell 
us more about it than we had beforetime known, more about 
how it fundamentally behaves, and so more and better about 
how to use it. In oAer words, science must start widi the 
given, with certain given phenomena appearing m human 
^erience, and, thus beginning, may proceed at will to 
analyze the phenomena and then go on to study the elements 
resulting from analysis and their relationships with one an- 
other and with any other things known to science. But in the 
end science must come back to where it started, to tibe origi- 
nally observed phenomena, and tell us new things about 
them so that we can now better imderstand, manage, and 
direct them. 

Consider, for instance, the experience of seeing. Science 
can start with actual seeing and analyze this (if it wishes) 
into some sort of wave motion striking the eye,^ and it can 
further proceed to study tibe wave motions and how they 
behave. Much has thus been found out, with many resulting 
practical applications. But in the end tibe resulting knowl- 
edge and tibe telescopes, microscopes, and difibaction gratings 
must and do come back to throw light on the original start— 
to seeing and to the things that are experienced in seeing. 
These findings and inventions then help us to understand 
better what we had previously been seeing: the stars, the 
rainbow, the bent-yet-straight stick in the water. And they 
may go farther to help us see and understand, and perhaps 
manage, things we had not before seen: the moons of other 

4 We used to this wave motion was of or in tihe ether, but all we 
knew about this ether was, as Lord Salisbury said, that it was "the nomina- 
tive case of the verb to imdulate."^ Now, since Einstein, we have dropped 
the noun. We stiU hold to the verb— the facts seem to demand it— but what, 
or whedier anything, is waving, that is a matter about which we remain in 
ignorance. Possibly nothing; possibly common sense and science here part 
company, with science leading the way. 
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planets, the sunspots, new stars, the hitherto invisible micro- 
organisms and their determinmg part in health. 

As science thus starts widi the given and comes badk after 
study to tell us more about it, we may learn that the origi- 
nally given was quite difEereat from what we had thought 
In any and every case of successful study the given under- 
goes change as a result, but in some cases the change may 
be not so much addition as subtraction. Study thus at times 
tells us of positive mistakes we had been making. For ex- 
ample, mudi that was formerly ascribed to taste is now more 
accurately ascribed to smell. Such instances, however, in 
no vpise contradict the general principle; they rather illus- 
trate it. The distinctions we had formerly, but erroneously, 
ascribed to taste are not wiped out; they still remain as dis- 
tinct as b^ore. Now we know tbat tihey come from smell and 
ther^ore can better imderstand how with a bad cold food 
may not “taste” so good. The smell is obstructed because 
the nose is inflamed. The result of successful scientific study 
is always to understand better what it started with, generally 
to control it better. 

With this conception of prop^ scientific method before 
us, we can oxnselves now return to the criticism of these 
mechanistic psychologies. And the criticism is fundamental 
and crucial— namely, that, when they start with any of the 
more distinctivdy human phases of esperience, as thinking, 
meaning, willing, or feeling of moral obligation, they some- 
how never get back to the original experience. Or, if they 
do get back, they present it to us in such a reduced or per- 
verted form that we. know less about it than before and have 
less, not better, means for managing it. Some of these psy- 
dhologies even ignore the higher, more human phases of 
experience altogether as if somehow they are not worthy of 
serious study. 

Take fhinlring ^ for example. Certainly nothing is more 
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characteristically human and notfiing more important in hu- 
man behavior. We should certainly espect a psychology to 
deal with it. Yet in Thorndike’s three volumes on educational 
psydiology, the indexes give only two references to this 
term, and both of those are only in incidental quotations 
from other writers. The term does not appear at all in the 
index of Watson’s Behavior (1914). It does appear in his 
Behaviorism (1930), but note what is there said about mean- 
ing, which is the essence of thinking; 

One of the chief criticisms directed against the behaviorist’s 
view of thinking is that it gives no account of meaning. May 1 
point out that the logic of die critic here is poor? The be- 
haviorist’s theory must be judged on its own premises [sic]. 
The premises of the behaviorist contain no propositions about 
meaning. It is an historical word borrowed hrom philosophy 
and introspective psychology. It has no scientific connotation.® 

The statement about meaning exactly illustrates the criti- 
cism herein made. When we start with experience, we find 
meaning playing a real part. When a farmer says, “That 
doud means rain,” we all (outside of these psychologists) 
know what he means. When a boy says, “I stepped on Mary’ s 
hand, but 1 didn’t mean to do i^” we know what he means 
even thou^ we may think the playing was too rough. To 
say, as Watson does, that the word has “no scientific conno- 
tation” is to tell us, not the results of any inductive study of 
the part thinkmg plays in hfe, but rather something he had 
chosen to believe apart hrom inductive study. When he says, 
“The premises of the behaviorist contain no propositions 
about meaning,” he bears eiqillcit testimony to die fatilt 
herein found. It is the premises of his study, not the results 
of his study, that deny meaning. He has belitded thinking 
and did so from the start, because meaning is the precise 

® Loc. cif., p. 249. 
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denial of his assumed-in-advaace position. To say that mean- 
ing exists only artificially in “philosophy and introspective 
psychology” is a curious commentary on all the people who 
have these many years been using the term in actual living 
and getting together imderstandingly in terms of it. 

It appears from the preceding chapters that for certain 
very important phases and parts of human experience, as, 
for example, language, critic^ thinking, and moral respon- 
sibility, tiie self-otiber process is an essmitial factor. That 
these three, to name no others, are significant phases of social 
and individual life no one can deny. That the self-other 
principle appears essential to than seems dear from the dis- 
cussions referred to: these processes can, in fact, go on only 
in terms of self and other compounded experience. That the 
self-other processes can themselves not be reduced to non- 
consdous, nonhuman components without ceasing to be sudi 
self and other compounded esperiences seems equally dear. 
Accordingly the more validity is granted to the self-other 
prindple, the less Hkdy will any wish to reduce these 
“higher,” distinctively human processes to nonccmsdous 
dements. 

This is not to deny that there may be value in seeing how 
far psychology is a mattar of physiology or how physiology 
enters into psychology; nor how far bdiavior can be studied 
from external observation; nor that conditioned reflexes may 
have a useful part to play in the e^lanaticm of certain hu- 
man phenomena; nor that the study of neurones or S->R 
bonds cxm make a cx>ntribution. But it is to deny that psy- 
chology can be reduced to such as these and no more. 

When the effort is made so to reduce human psychology, 
two kinds of bad results follow. First, as already intimated, 
we are not hdped to understand the phenomena we started 
with. It does not hdp us understand how satisfaction hdps 
learning to shimt the discussion off into nemones and their 
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alleged readiness or unreadiness to conduct. Satisfaction and 
reai^ess are phenomena of hmnan life, and whatever else 
may be true of them they get their definition in hmnan liv- 
ing. If the discussion of Aeory had been kept on the human 
basis— in which students of psychology are, in fact, most 
interested— the readers would have been better helped. The 
same criticism holds of Watson s discussion. To define think- 
ing as “language habits . . . exercised implicitly behind the 
closed doors of the lips” is not to help; rather is it to refuse 
to help us understand the problem of the relation of lan- 
guage to thinking. 

A second bad result from such reduc^on is that many, 
including a host of teachers of educational psychology 
throughout this country, are dissuaded from studying these 
“higher” phenomena, counting them negligible. These ill- 
taught teachers of teachers tend accordingly to tdl prospec- 
tive teachers that these “higher” processes are, after all, not 
so important as the more formal matters which lend them- 
selves more readily to assignment and drill. The damage here 
was for years very great Attention was specifically shifted 
from dose concern for the child as a living, purposing per- 
sonality to subject matter, driU, and tests. Fsydiologi^ re- 
duction has much to answer for. 

Mechamisxic Fsxchologt EhsTOBicAiXiT Studied 

A backward glance into the probable origin of this mech- 
anistic psychology with its dBEorts at reductionism may help 
us better to imdemtand the movment 

Much of the older “mental philosophy” was so unscientific 
in method and outlook as to be highly repellent to men who 
had come, justly, to admire both the careful procedures and 
the successes of natural sdence. The question thus arose as 
to whedier it might not be possible to study human behavior 
with the same care and possibly with many of the same pro- 
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cedures that constituted the gloiy o£ the natural sciences. 
From such a point of view exact measurement and predict- 
ability of outcome seemed necessary if the study was to be 
scientific at aU. 

It has been now a full himdred years since the start to 
mechanize psychology was consciously made. Since then 
we have learned more about the conceptions formerly held 
to tmderlie the natural sciences. It was with sudi in mind 
that Whitehead, referring to the seventeenth century con- 
tribution in thought, spea^ of “its astounding efficiency . . . 
for . . . scientific researdi ... It has held its own,” he 
says, “as the guiding principle of scientific studies ever since. 
It is still reigning ... It is not oiJy reigning, but it is with- 
out a rival . . . and yet— it is quite unbeliembl^T ^ (italics 
supplied). 

This seventeenth century contribution was, Whitdhead 
goes on to say, “a scheme of thought framed by mathemati- 
cians for matiiematicians.” Its “enormous success has foisted 
onto philosophy the task of accepting them [its particular 
abstractions] as the most concrete rendering of fact . . . 
Thereby modem philosophy has been ruined. It has oscil- 
lated in a complex manner between three extremes. There 
are the dualists who accept matter and mind as on equal 
terms [e.g., E. B. Titchener, against whom John B. Watson 
chiefly rebelled] and the two varieties of monists, those who 
put mind inside of matter [e.g., John B. Watson] and those 
who put matter inside mind [e.g., the Hegelians].” 

Descartes, the philosopher of tiie dawning modem science, 
had been troubled, it appears, by the scholastic insistence 
that the “natural purpose” of anything must be granted 

N. Whitebead, Science in ^ Modem Woiid (Nev Tork, Mac- 
millan, 1925), TO. 77S. In anticipation of die nest paragraph it may be 
recalled that 'Wmtdtead 'was Professor of Mathematics in London and 
Cambridge until his retirement in 1924, when he was called to Harvard as 
Ptofessor of Philosc^y. 
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priority over scientific insight. Thus the “natural purpose” 
of the sun to serve man stood, for the scholastics, in the way 
of accepting the Copemican theory that the earth revolves 
about the sun. For &em the one t^t serves must do the re- 
volving, necessarily so, and not the other way about If Des- 
cartes, then, could get thinking and matter far enough apart 
to rid natural phenomena of “natural purposes,” scientists 
could study matter as such and by itself and not be bothered 
with this unnecessary baggage of “natural purposes.” So he 
revived, or utilized, another old doctrine, that of the contrast 
and supposed opposition between mind and body, which 
went ba^ through Christianity at least to Plato and possibly 
to India. Utihzing also the doctrine of substances, he desig- 
nated mind as thmldng substance and body as extended 
substance. 

The suggested dualism took and took tremendously. There- 
after scientists as they studied natural phenomena ignored 
mind. It was spectator and spectator only. Sound, for ex- 
ample, as an air phenomenon was real, objective, and must 
be studied; but sound as a human esperience was subjective, 
and insofar unreal and therefore to be ignored. The laws of 
nature, while apprehensible by man’s mind, somehow stood 
apart, partaking of the nature of Platonic “reals.” They ex- 
isted unchangeable from before the foundation of the earth; 
they controlled natural phenomena. Man must learn them 
and obey them. 

Whmi psychology undertook, as has been suggested, to 
make itsdf scientific, it was of course in a quand^. To be 
scientific, it, too (so it thought), had to ignore mind. But 
mind was supposedly the main thing in psychology; in fact, 
tirat was what psychology had hitherto meant, &e science 
of the mind. But to be scientific, these modem students must 
follow the Cartesian-Newtonian model; sciaitific psychology 
also must ignore mind, even when it studied it. One way to 
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manage this was to keep mind and body paralld— “ psycho- 
physical parallelism”— and somehow study them separately. 
Mind and body seemed, to be sure, to interact on each other; 
but on the parallelism view it was unscientific to believe it 
or, at any rate, to notice it. Thus Titchener, who, as one oi 
Wundt’s students, was a kind of foreign missionary of scien- 
tific psychology to America, said (probably under tibie influ- 
ence of his Osford training) : 

Especially must we be careful to avoid, as psychologists, 
the popular view that bodily states are the comes of mmtal, 
and mental states the comes of bodily: that a ray of light is 
the cause of the sensation of sight, or an impulse the cause of 
a ph)^ical movement ^ (italics in original). 

This device of having both mind and body there, side by 
side, each alwa)^ so moving as exactly to keep step with the 
other, yet neither affecting the other— this was of course em- 
barrassing. It sounded funny, and it was certainly strange. 
When I wish my pmi, my arm reaches for it; but my wishing, 
or at least the thhiking part of the wish, could have nothing 
to do with the reaching. The two things happened independ- 
ently. And still stranger: as 1 thought, my h and and pen 
wrote what I had thought, the very same words; but it was 
unscientific to suppose that there was any connection be- 
tween what the mind thou^t and what the body wrote. 

Naturally not everybody could accept so astonishing a 
view, especially in America, where tradition is relatively 
weak. Scone other way of thinking must be found. It was out 
of this situation that ^re arose— on very old foundations, to 
be sure— the disposition to reduce thinking to something less 
than thinking. There were, as we have already seent, varying 
degrees of rejection of the mind side of the dualism. Many 

7 Edward B. Titdbeaer, An Oudkie of Psgchdogg (New Toii^ MacimH a n , 
1896), p. 343. 
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said Kttle but quietly repeated the e£Fort of Newtonian 
science, namely, to study the nomnental as consistently as 
possible, reducing the mental as much as they could. One 
way of keeping within the narrow path of “scientific method” 
was to work only with things that could be measured or 
counted. Thus arose the study of such things as reaction 
time and the use of statistics. Later these two combined to 
create standardized tests of many sorts. 

The use of tests was counted by many to mark the be- 
ginning of a new era. That it was an important step is cer- 
tainly true, hut it has failed to meet expectations largely 
because these were too roseate. The demon of “subjectiv- 
ism” will not be exorcised in this or, in fact, in any other way. 
Personal and critical valuation, improperly called subjectiv- 
ism, is an essential part of intelligent action and camaot itself 
be standardized. Intelligent criticism wiU, to be sure, increas- 
ingly use data-recording devices; but valuation in any proper 
sense can never be done by any nonthinking devices. 

Of the various groups who sought to reduce psychology 
so as to disregard or slight thinking the “behaviorists” were 
the most thoroughgoing. They would deny “consciousness” 
and all its professed works. This they did, according to one 
of the most vocal, so as to rid psychology of all metaphysical 
taint In behaviorism, he said, “one avoids both the Scylla 
of parallelism and Chaiybdis of interaction. Those time hon- 
ored relics of philosophical speculation need trouble the 
student of behavior as little as they trouble the student of 
ph)7sics.” ® 

Here we have an imderstandable attitude but a mistaken 
solution to the problem. Instead of getting rid thereby of 
philosophical speculation, Watson had exactly conunitted 
himsdf to a particular philosophical speculation, namely, 
materialism, the position, as \^^tehead phrased it^ whi<^ 

8 John B. Watson, BOutoior (New Yoric, Heniy Holt, 1914), p. 9. 
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“put mind inside of matter.” It so liappens that this particular 
position had been pretty well given up in philosophy for the 
very reasons urged here, that it does not satisfactorily ac- 
count for significant phases of human life and experience. 

If Watson had been more consistently scientific and simply 
not assumed the conception of substance at all, if as sdaatist 
he had stayed by real phenomena, he would have at one stroke 
freed himself from &e Cartesian dualism. He would then 
not have had to reject a thing called “consciousness” in order 
to deal adequately with h uman behavior. We do not have 
to believe in a thing called “consciousness” to understand 
what people mean when they say “acting consciously.” The 
noun gives us trouble, but the verb and adverb are easy to 
understand. They form a desmptive term that can be defined 
objectively, as was discussed earlier in Chapter VI. We start 
by studying human behavior and let our study tell us what 
distinctions are helpful. To define psychology as the study 
of human behavior is probably to give as good a definition 
as fian be given. But we must study all types and phases of 
h uman behavior. “Introspection” is one way of getting at 
certain phases of bdbavior. It needs its kind of checking be- 
fore we can rely on conclusions from it From this point of 
view it is easy to agree with G. H. Mead® that a broad be- 
haviorism well desoibes a desirable point of view. 

It is a satisfaction to repeat in closing what was said 
earlier, that American psychology seems now clearly moving 
away from the mechanistic and subhtunan emphasis to a 
broader and more humane type. In the long run this is 
Darwin displacing Newton as the basis of thinking about 
behavior. It marfe, too, the broadening of science itself, as 
Poincar^, F.fnstftm, Rutherford, Planck, and others have in- 
creasingly freed scientific thinking from the Platonic con- 

*Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago, Univetsiiy of Chicago Press, 1934), 
pp. 2£F. 
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ception of substance. Credit must be given to Freud for 
calling emphatic attention to the problem of personality mal- 
adjustment. We do not have to accept certain bizarre ele- 
ments of Freudianism to grant him a genuine contribution in 
leading psychology to more effective sympathy with per- 
sonal!^ as sucL 

The main line of psychologic development appears, as 
already suggested, to stem from Darwin. The true unit of 
study seems to be the organism-in-interaction-with-its-en- 
vironment rather than the organism standing alone. It was 
James more than anyone else who first laid down in psy- 
chology the lines of this Darwinian development, while 
Dewey has contributed to it not only a surer philosophic 
basis but also actual psychologic development. Gestalt psy- 
chology seems a German pai^dl of the same movement. 
This, in spite of its lumbering terminology, has helped Amer- 
ica distinctly forward. Its animal esperiments have been 
particularly us^ul. 

What is herein said on the self-other process is an effort to 
make clearer one phase of the Darwin-James-Dewey line of 
psychological development, which stands in clear contrast 
with mechanistic Newtonian tradition, namely, that critical 
thinldng, with all this means, is possible because the human 
mind is built on a plan that includes getting out of itself to 
look at itsdif. If emphasis on this can further the movement 
away from mechanism as such to a more personal and humane 
type of psydhology, we shall all be the gainere. 

A HmcANEB PsrcHoiocr 

In coimection with the rejection of the mechanistic psy- 
chology it may be wise to add a word of daiification as to 
the term htanane, several times joined in the preceding dis- 
cussions to the word psychology to suggest a content and 
outlook preferable to that of medianistic psychology. While 
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the use here followed is justified by the dictionary, the full 
intent goes somewhat beyond that usually contemplated. 

Three matters of content have been most in mind as ref- 
erence has been made to a humane psychology, two well 
known, a third less often considered in coimection. The first 
has to do with the considerate treatment of others so as to 
avoid giving unnecessary pain. This is perhaps the most 
usual sense in which the word humane is used. A second 
aspect of the term humane relates to the more refined enjoy- 
ments of life, as literature, music, and the arts in gener^. 
Within this area cultivation is generally necessary to fuller 
appreciation. In comparing ihese two phases it is at once 
dear that the first is rather a moral thw an esthetic affair; 
but ev«i for the first is learning necessary if one is to be able 
to tell another’s feelings, while the nicer feelings in diat area 
require refined cultivation as truly as in literature or the fine 
arts. The third aspect of a humane outlook is the disposition 
to treat each other human as a person in the full sense of 
this term, especially as a self-directing personality expected 
to tnalcft his own choices out of a rich individuality (as is 
later discussed in Chapter XI). A humane psychology, then, 
is one that makes full provision for these three sides or as- 
pecsts of life, with especial csonsideratLon of the last as in a 
true smise imderlying the two others. 

It is the strong opinion of the writer, based on years of 
observation and study, that one’s accepted psydiologichl 
outlook does affect his appreciation of the severd phases of 
experience just induded in the definition of the term hur 
mane. One who tries, for example, to reduce human psy- 
cholog}^ to subhuman elements will by that very feet tend, 
almost inevitably it would seem, to put a lessened valuation 
upon what he is trying to reduce and a hi^er valuation upon 
that to whidh this is supposed to be reducdjle. This criticism 
must of course cany with it this precaution: other things 
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being equal. Some people, being elsewhere subject to hu- 
maner tofiuences, can rise above the psychology they have 
been taught to accept; but, on the whole, observation will, 
it is believed, bear out the tendency as argued. 

In the degree that the reductionist attitude is accepted, 
in like degree will teaching and school procedures based 
upon such reductionism tend to suflEer. And this we see all 
about us where tibis mechanistic kind of psychology has had 
full sway, with its correlative emphasis on statistical tests 
and measmres. Mechanical types of teaching and supervision 
flourish. Personality, whether in teacher or pupil, is slighted. 
Dictatorial method drive out democratic procedures. Mo- 
rality tends to be reduced to items in a formal code. Lane 
and staff administration is encouraged. Personal judgment 
is everywhere made to fit preconceived and handed-down 
standards. The disastrous effect of supervision based on 
standardized tests centrally administered is too widely known 
to admit of reasonable doubt. Further, if more evidence is 
needed, there is the inhuman official labeling of one third 
of a school as dxJl— dumbbell is the name die other children 
use— and this in spite of the fact that it is statistically impos- 
sible to effect an all-round homogeneous grouping. 

As a final instance the blinding effect of a mechanistic and 
statistical psychology was brought clearly home to the writer 
when he struggled in vain for a whole evening to get two 
of his “scientific”-mmded friends to face the moral problem 
as a question suitable for study. They could see how to study 
the question as to what would happen imder given condi- 
tions or what a man under given circumstances will as a fact 
vdsh. But to ask what a man in a given situation should wish, 
that became to them practically a meaningless question. 
Strange as it may appear, they could not, it seems, conceive 
the problem. Such had been the blinding effect upon these 
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two men of tiieir restricted range of study following a psy- 
chology based on a mechanistic type of science. For them, 
when they thou^t scientifically, the term ought had no 
meaning. 

The Psxchologt of ErmcAL Conduct 

In no realm of human interest does the self-other concep- 
tion give clearer guidance than in the psychology of ethical 
theory. The foundation has probably already been suffi- 
ciently laid in the earlier discussions on responsibility, con- 
science, and standards; and the superstructure has bemi so 
wdl reared by others, notably by John Dewey in his ethical 
theory, that litde more need here be said. 

In order to see better how the sdf-other process serves 
the psychology of ethics, let us consider a view one hears 
from time to time espressed among those who, like the psy- 
chologist discussed earlier in the chapter, would like to make 
sociology similarly “sdentific.” One such has said specifi- 
cally, “All immorality is by definition merely nonconformity 
with the mores.” The argument seems to run as follows: 
Right and wrong are determined by the accepted standards 
(the mores) of society; they thus lend themselves to “scien- 
ce” study, that is, without recourse to the “philosophic” 
and subjective processes which the nonsdentific have been 
inclined to use. In particular, tins position preserves the 
etymology of the term moral, which is of course derived 
from mores, the customs of the group. 

The etymological argument need not detain us. At best, 
such an etymolo^, like that of the term marwfaettare, for 
example, refiects only the prevalent opinion when the word 
first gained currency. This, however, is no adequate argu- 
ment that the same meaning holds tmder existing conditions. 
Manufacture now means not to make by hand. 
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The thoughtful educator will strongly reject a morality 
of mere conformity to the mores. Such a conception of moral 
conduct would mean the reviving of the past with its posted 
school rules, its fixed codes of morals, and its consequent 
reliance on catechetical drill, punishment, and enforced rou- 
tine to build moral character— all in direct contradiction with 
acting on thinking, with basing ethics on a thoughtful regard 
for consequences. To say it more fundamentally, we caimbt 
find the distinction between moral and immoral conduct 
simply in custom, for thai we should have no basis for the 
critic^ improvement of morality. To get this contrast the 
more clearly before us, let us consider a statement of thought- 
ful moral conduct more detailed than one previously con- 
sidered (see pages 25-31). 

Suppose that I hice a situation of opposed alternatives. I 
must ask m)^elf: “If I act on alternative A, what would fol- 
low by way of consequences? If I act on alternative B, what 
would foUow?” Then, holding my mind in suspense as best 
I can, I consider the alternative sets of consequences. In 
general, one set will win out. That one I am then said to 
have chosen. This defines the verb to choose. But I “ought,” 
if I am to act morally, to choose that course of action which, 
all tibings considered brings into existence the best state of 
afFairs that I can bring about by my choice and act If I am 
a properly developed moral character, I shall have previously 
built a conc^tion of “the good life,” a philosophy of life, 
which I bring to bear on this case as my best hypothesis to 
date. Similarly, if I am a proper moral character, I have built 
the habits of studying life’s situations and of choosing the 
“best” (as already discussed) to act on. As I face this situa- 
tion to study i^ I bring into play my philosophy of life, and 
the resulting interaction both helps me to decide the specific 
case at hand and in some measme remakes my philosophy. 
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If, as I look back on wbat I have done— and again I “ou^t” 
to do this— I see that I &dled to live up to any of these 
obligatoiy measures as best 1 could, dien, insofar, I have 
done •wrong. 

There are of course in the world of men all d^ees of 
thoughtful moral conduct^ but without a reasonable use of 
this dynamic conception of moral conduct mmi cannot prop- 
erly face a changing and precarious world. True, some seem 
to speak otherwise; but surely any view of morals that re- 
stricts action to what has hitherto bem done, to what has 
been thought in the pas^ is a poor resource in a world that 
presents ever novel situations to face. 

In all of this the self-other process is at •work helping es- 
sentially in what is done: 1 ask myself; I present to myself; I 
choose (considering, as before discussed, that I am thereby 
naming myself as responsible before the world for that 
choice). Really 1 build m)^elf as 1 choose my acts con- 
sciously to fit my ideal So to act requires the khad of being 
who knov^ what he is doing and rektes his act consciously 
to its consequences for all hereby affected; the kind who, 
having considered, is willing to bach his ac:t before his f dlows 
while he and they hold him to account fcnr what he does 
and for what follows. And this kind of person could not so 
be and ac:t unless his active being, his selfhood, had been 
formed on the basis of self-and-other mteraction. The bottom 
possibility of moral consideration is that the agent has this 
self and other compounded origin. 

As we study more dosdy this proc^ess of moral deliberation 
and see how it essentially requires the self-other interac^ticm 
in order to be at all, it may not be amiss to glance once more 
at the mechanistic outlook cmticized in the earlier pages c^ 
this chapter in order to see more clearly its funckmental 
inadequacy. Some illustrative quotations will perhaps suffice. 
One mechanist says: 
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The behavior of the physicist is just as physical as the 
ph)^ics he teadies.^ 

Anotiier says: 

Human conduct is in the last analysis dependent upon the 
postures and manoeuvres of our musde-fabric.^^ 

The first one just quoted says in another place: 

All human conduct reduces to nothing but [italics in origi- 
nal] (a) different lands of electron-proton groupings . . . 
[and] (b) [their] motions.^ 

Still another says: 

No new principle is needed in passing from the tmicellular 
organisms to man.^® 

And tie same one again: 

We say nothing of reasoning since we do not admit this as 
a genuine type of human bdhavior, except as a special form 
of language habit . [and] we have no objection to say- 
ing that liiguage is social in its essence provided we recog- 
nize the essentially mechanical nature of the formation of 
such habits^® 

To locate more precisely the inadequacy of the point of 
view implied in these quotations, it may be well to present 
at this point a more detailed and rounded discussion of 
thinking than the scattered references previously made to it 
would together constitute. 

A. P. Wdss, A Theoreticdl Basis of Human Behavior (Columbus, Ohio, 
IL G. Adams, 1929), p. 51. 

R. C. Givler, The Ethics of Hercules (New York, Eiiopf, 1924), p. i. 
12 A. P. Weiss, op, dt,, p. 54. 

12 John B. Watson, B^vior (New York, Henry Holt, 1914), p. 318. 
i^ihid., p. 319. 
i«Ihid., p. 331. 
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The Fbocess of THiNEmG 

The mechanists seem to hold that thinking is at bottom 
some kind of physical motion in space. Both Weiss and Wat- 
son in effect assert this in the quotations just presented. We 
can readily admit the possibili^ that some l^d of motion 
in space may accompany thlnld rig, for the organism in all 
that it does apparendy acts in some sense as a whole. But 
granted any such motion in space of whatever conceivable 
kind, it semns a plain denial of the pertinent facts to say that 
such motion in space is thinking in its effective essence. 
What, then, are Ae pertinent facts? For whatever we can 
properly believe about thinking must come out of an induc- 
tive study of “thinking” esperiences. 

Two phenomena seem to concur in any fuU instance of 
dunking— one man shares with the lower organisms; the 
other seems peculiar to man and depends, it appears, on his 
self-odier origin and nature. The “lower” component of think- 
ing is fotmd far “down” in the evolutionary scale. As an 
example, Jeimings teds how a shadow falling on the v^ter 
above a sea urchin warns it of the possible approach of its 
enemy.^^ B^ore the Gestaltists gave us their experiments, 
the mechanists claimed that it was the physical ^e(h of the 
shadow and nothing but that which detmmined the sea 
urchin to action. But the instance of dxe goldfish which 
learned to respond to the brighter of two lights plainly denies 
that it was the specific physical stimulus to which it had 
learned to respond. Instead, the re^nse was to a distinc- 
tion— in the goldfish’s noind, we may say. The fish was first 
presented wih two lights of different intensity, and it learned 
to choose the brighter light for the food to be found behind 
it. Then it was again presented with two h^ts differing in 

H. S. Jennings, Behavior of the Lower Organisms (New York, (kdtim- 
bia University Press, 1923), p. 297. 
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>>rigTitn<>gg , and again it chose die brighter. But this time tihe 
less bright Ti ght was the same as the former brighter one. 
C3early, then, the fish was responding to a perceived rela- 
tionship— die brighter of the two lights and not to the specific 
physical stimulus. The merely physical basis of conduct and 
TftflmiTig is thus clearly refuted. 

It may be added by anticipation that this conduct of the 
goldfish belongs, like that of the hare, higher up than mere 
physical stimr^tion on the continuity-discontinuity scale of 
aniTnal-niflTi conduct to be discussed in the later pages of 
this chapter. Both sea urchin and goldfish achieved mean- 
ings, the latter higher up on the scie than the former; but 
both show clear instances of the lower component of thinking 
here under consideration. 

This lower component of meaning and thinking is present 
in all those instances of human thinking where we say that 
A means B, as the doud means rain. It is accordingly as es- 
sential to human thinking as it is to animal behaving. But 
man goes beyond the animals ia the use of such meanings. 
Someone has said that, if a man and a monkey sit alike on 
a hot rod^ they both learn but they learn differently. The 
monkey will thereafter sit on no more rocks of any kind, but 
the man will thereafter sit on no more hot rocks. Whether 
or not the statement is a true account of monkey behavior, 
it iUTistrates one of the differences between man and the 
lower animals. Man is more critical than the beast. He has 
available more and finer distinctions; he thus possesses more 
alternatives better distinguished and more reliably checked. 
We saw the goldfish’s finer distinction than the sea urchin’s. 
Man goes far beyond bodi. His language and the culture in 
general give him the basis for far better thinking than any 
of the lower animals can effect; so much better as to be dif- 
ferent in kind and not merely in degree. 

It is not necessary to repeat here the discussion of Chapter 
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in on the difference between animal calls and trae human 
language as consisting of the presence in man of a self-other 
type of meanmg. When man goes throu^ the full process 
of careful spealdng, he tries out what he proposes to say on 
his internal other before he directs it to the external other in 
the effort to affect him in an intended way. A second use of 
the word mean tells the story: he means what he says. In 
the preceding paragraph the verb to mean was used with a 
neuter noun as subject— the doud means rain— as the shadow 
meant danger to the sea urchin and the brighter light meant 
food to the goldfish. Here, in its second sense, the verb to 
mean has a personal subject— the speaker means what he 
says. This sense of mean implies (1) a foreseeing of the 
effect his words would naturally have and (2) a wfiling, an 
intending, on the speakers part that his words shuS have 
that desired effect. This second sense for the verb to mean 
is clearly limited to the kind of being that (1) can foresee 
probable results, (2) can weigh these results against other 
possible outcomes, and then (3) can consciously choose out- 
comes and will the means to effect them. 

So the pertinent hicts deny die mechanistic h 3 ^fhesis. 
The gold&h instance clearly denies it for the first kind of 
meaning, ev^ though other instances are not thus crudaL 
The case for the second kind of meaning stands, if possible, 
even more decisive. No mere motion of anydiing in space 
could intend its effect That is why the mechanist has so 
strongly objected to the conception of purpose, for intending, 
which is inherent in purpose, lies beyond any physical con- 
tact effects. On both counts of meaning &e mechanical 
dieory stands denied. The facts refute it 

It may be well to say a few further words about the rela- 
tion of language to thinking. Fimt as we saw in Chapter 
ni, thinking is a kind of internal talking. But we are not 
therefore to suppose that in child development talking pre- 
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cedes any and all thinking. The evidence is clearly to the 
contrary. But the relationsMp is not single. In fact, the ques- 
tion as to whidi comes first seems a^ost a hen-and-egg 
affair, for any clear instance of either will show that par- 
ticular one growing largely out of the odier. Thinking in its 
simplest form we must bdieve began first, as, for instance, 
with the goldfish cited. Clearly language had nothing to do 
with its discriminating perceptbn. But thinking in that early 
form makes little headway until, with man, language comes 
in to help. After tha^ for language and thinking each mutu- 
ally helps the other into fuller active ezistence. And this is 
true whether we speak of the development of culture in the 
race or the development of mind in the individuaL 
How children practice the interrelationship of language 
and thinking is worthy of note in connection with the fore- 
going. Anyone who has watched younger diildren playing 
togedier will recall that they talk almost incessandy, but 
more often in a kind of dramatic monolog than in intentional 
communication or exchange of ideas. The practice is a good 
deal like an adult’s singing to himself appropriate bits that 
describe this or that phase of what is on 1^ mind. The chil- 
dren talk about what they are doing, they tell what they are 
going to do, they tell what happens almost as if tdlMg a 
story, th^ ask questions addressed to no one in partirmlar- 
Li comparison, only seldom at this early age do nhilrlrAn 
speak direcdy to one another with conscious intent to affect 
action or effect ends. This early age monolog kind of talTfing 
seems a further instance of the nhildish trait to engage in the 
exaggerated repetition of any newly acquired process that 
we saw in an earlier dbapter. It may well be that this gives 
useful practice in connecting thought with word, in hAlping 
to “hold a thought in mind” to look at it better. 

This growing power thus to “hold a thou^t in mind” so 
as to consider it, examine it, see it better in relationships, has 
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great significance for the process of conscious ddiberation 
diat lies ahead— at least for the more favored. We saw the 
goldfish making a distinction and acting upon it even tmder 
changed conditions. With man, the use of language to de- 
scribe such relationships means the objectification of a given 
distinction so that it can not only be 4e more easily identi- 
fied on further occasions, but even more— can enter into 
shared «^erience and so be the better tested, as we saw 
under the discussion on objectivity. In this way distinctions 
can not only be multiplied indefiidtely in number, they can 
also be refined indefinitely in quality. 

To consider, then, the (^dren s monolog talking, it seems 
probable that this affords practice in getting back of words 
to the ideas that imderlie them. If the goldfish can use a 
distinction without any trace of Watson’s “inaudible speech,” 
it is easy to believe that children can at least play wi& ideas 
while they play with words. They say the wor^ and dimk 
the idea, then think the idea and say the words. In this two- 
direction way they can become increasingly able to deal 
with ideas as such, as well as increasingly able to go either 
from word to idea or from idea to word. It should, however, 
be said in dose coimection that there is a danger in this 
monolog type of talking. Taken alon^ it lacks checking for 
accuracy and rdiability of coimection. If a word is used 
wrongly and the diild knows no better, there is nothing in 
this bare practice to set binn straight How the child can get 
the needed diecking is so important as to dmnand con- 
sideration. 

The existence of objective— q)olmn or written- word forms 
allows, as we have already seen, conscious and diared crit- 
icism of meanmgs. No other factor in human history, it 
seems safe to assert, has bemi more effective in improving 
the quality of human meaning and thinking. It is shared 
living that gives to the young the needed objective testing 
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at the same time that it gives access, through contact with 
elders, to die accumulated stores of the culture. How this 
shared living does practically test meaning and improve 
thinking is easy to see. 

Language, as we have seen, serves specifically as a means 
of co-operation, of carrying on shared experiences. As mem- 
bers of the family co-operate, the parent makes use of knowl- 
edge and distinctions necessary to the matter at hand. 
Through language he will call upon the child to co-operate 
accordingly. The child must get the idea or he cannot co- 
operate adequatdy. What is dius learned in its practical 
setting has concreteuess and a cutting edge far above any 
merdly verbal statement not carried over into shared action. 

It is in this way, especially, that the parents have the op- 
portunity to help build the minds of their children. And 
what the parents actually so build depends largely on them. 
If their conceptions are limited, so the duld s stock of 
conceptions and distinctions also be limited. If parents be- 
lieve in superstitions, like the danger from Fridays or 13, 
the children are more likely so to believe. If the parents be- 
lieve in scientific “causation” and live it at home, the children 
will be likely so to think and act. If the parental thinking is 
sloppy, if their words and ideas are not used consistently, 
if word and act do not fitly support each other so as thereby 
to test clearly whether the child has got tibie idea from the 
word so as to put it into ^ective co-operation, if there is 
little variety in the ideas used— if any or all of these faults 
attend the parents’ dealing with the child, then the child 
suffers. It is along these various lines that parents can help 
their children in the matter of intelligence building. Dewey 
has well said that thinking is often and essentially dramatic 
rehearsaL The internal other and the internal self erchange 
views. As the external other is understood in the practii^ 
testing situations of life, so will the internal other, its image. 
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be dear and definite. As the parents talk and act, so ^vill the 
child in general think. Clear distinctions, uniformly followed, 
furnish the key. 

Especially should language get its piimaiy definition in 
objective situations, where the results are open to observa- 
tion. The whole discussion given earlier on objectivity and 
standards applies at this point. The child’s living should be 
so managed that the successive situations not only call out 
thinkiag but also, in kindly and definite fashion, test his 
thinking in ways that aU together must see. Thus is language 
best built. Thus is thinking best developed. Thus does die 
culture get best learned. So may the growing minds be built 
step by step into the ever-growing selfhood. 

The Human Mini> as an Aspect of Nature 

We come finally to a wider problem of psychology dearly 
implicit in the scientific movement discussed, namely die 
relation of the human mind to the rest of what we call nature. 

One motive for trying to make psychology scientific ■vras 
the wholly laudable wish to indude the human mind and 
personality with die rest of nature. If a split were to be ad- 
mitted among the phenomena of human behavior such that 
“causation,” for example, should hold on one side of the 
split and some noncausal piindple of consequence must hold 
on the other, the result would make human understanding 
and effort the more difiScult wherever this split appeared. 
And this is exacdy what has happened, as Whitehead saw, 
&om Cartesian dualism. This particular dualism has, in ffict, 
served as a refuge for aU kinds of indefensible ideas and 
practices. If this dualism could be abolished once and for 
all, the cause of intelligent action would gain greatly. 

The problem of dualism rais^ a more general question of 
continuity and discontinuity, and the consideration of this 
promises to help us attack more directly the relation of die 
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human mind to the rest of nature. This aside, if we keep the 
main problem still active in ihe background, will give us 
materM with which to make the attadL 
Let us begin with continuity and conceive in the field of 
human psychology a scale on which are distributed all kinds 
and aspects of human behavior. At the low end mere body 
acts; at the upper end appears die highest functioning of 
self-conscious personality. A little above the bottom of the 
scale would come the behavior of the body cells; they seem 
to live and act much as do the distinctly lower animalg 
though meanwhile each somehow shares in the behavior of 
the whole organism. EUgher up would come such c»>mpli- 
cated bodily fimctions as digestion, breathing, and heartbeat. 
These serve ends, but their functioning is not intentionally 
directed. Higher perhaps would come such appetites as 
hunger, thirst, sex, and the like. These, while not under defi- 
nite conscious control, are still much under the of 

conscious consideration and are largely subject to conscious 
guiding. Whether man, after he has ac^eved selfhood, ever 
exactly parallels the conscious-but-not-self-conscious acts of 
the lower a nimals , as of a dog chasing a squirrel, may be 
doubted; but whatever he has of this sort of action would 
seemingly come next on the scale. Betweai these and the 
highest would come many habitual acts and other functions 
which serve human needs but are not directed with very 
definite conscious thinking. Finally, at die top of die scale, 
come the highest instanc:es of intelligent purposing, critical 
t hinking , artistic (creation, and moral cxmduct. 

That a continuous scsale would result from thus iTinliiilfag 
all die phenomena of human behavior seems probable. Such 
a scale would at onc:e afford interesting cximparison with 
lower-animal behavior, for much, if not all, of animal be- 
havior would be found to occupy the lower part of the hu- 
man scale. As for man, no account of his behavior would 
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be complete if it failed to consider bim in his varied aspects 
and experiences up and down tie scale. The various parts 
of tie scale, moreover, interact Tie higher often reach 
down to affect the lower, as when chagrin affects heartbeat 
and breathing or embarrassment causes blushing. 

A particular named psychological function may appear 
over a wide range on the scale. Tie fact of acceptance af- 
fords an instance. Pavlov’s dog “accepted,” in a true dog- 
level sfflise, the bell as the sign of the savory meat; and the 
conditioning remained operative as long as he continued so 
to accept it. That this was true acceptance and not mere 
mechanical conditioning seems dear from the fact that, if 
the meat was not given often enough, the dog ceased to ac- 
cept the bell as sign of forthcoming meat and the condition- 
ing lapsed. "While these facts were true of the dog, its 
acceptance was of course not so complex as was Pavlov’s 
when he accepted for his purposes this psychological prin- 
ciple of conditioning. The term acceptance holds thus for a 
wide range on the scale but varies its content with tire level 
of use. The instance is a dear case of continuity extending 
over a wide range of the scale and of the value of the scale 
in comparative psychology. The conception of continuity 
stands justified. 

The discussion of discontinuity is perhaps more helpfully 
presented rmder the term emergence. However, since this 
term is often associated with the effort to support certain 
metaphysical doctrines,^'^ it may be well to difinTafm any such 
intention here. It still remains true that the terms emerge 
and emergence can serve, without metaphysical implication, 
to fix certain distinctions useful in capitd degree for descrfft- 
ing the phenomena here under consideration. 

Se^ for example, S. Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity (London, Mac- 
miUan^^20) and G. Llc^d Morgan, Emergent Evolution (Nenr York, Hooy 
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Just wliat emergence means is easy to see. If, for example, 
we take tie formula H 2 O for water, it appears to be true 
that no flTTtnnnt of study of hydrogen and o^gen as such 
would enable one to foretell the resulting properties and be- 
havior of water whei tie two are properly combined. We 
desaibe tiis state of affairs by saying tl^t water is an “emer- 
gent” from iydrogen and oxygen. It appears furtier tiat 
die sweep of evolution yields a considerable number of such 
emergences, themselves forming a discontinuous scale analo- 
gous in certain respects to the scale discussed under 
continuity. 

At the bottom of this evolutionary scale would appear 
physical matter acting in accordance with physical ‘1av<^.” 
Next above would come tie lowest forms of hfe. So far as 
we can yet tell, life has “emerged” somehow from its merely 
physical components; it grows out of them and, in the or- 
dinary sense, out of nothing else; yet it seems that no amoimt 
of study of tie “physical” properties of matter could enable 
us to foretell life and its be^vior. In this sense life is an 
“emergent” from matter. Analogously it appears true that 
as physiology has thus emerged from physics, so does animal 
psycholo^ emerge from mere physiology and purposeful 
(self-conscious) psychology from mere doghke animal psy- 
(^ology. In thj^ way it appears true that the discontinuity 
scale of biological emergence is superimposed upon the con- 
tinuity scale of animal-human belmvior just discussed. Both 
factors, of continuity and discontinuity, seem necessary to 
an adequate imderstanding of the phenomena of life. It is 
in connection with the highest step of emergence that the 
self-other explanation seems essentM for any adequate un- 
derstanding of human psychology. 

Wi& the scale of continuity and the conception of emer- 
gence thus before us, we may now return to &e main prob- 
lem, the relation of the human mind to nature or, if we may 
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anticipate, to the rest of nature. The Cartesian dualism and 
the consequent split in relation to “causation” that we saw 
in psychophysical parallelism, discussed on page 97, raises 
the problem in acute form. If “mind” and “body” cannot 
“interact” then the human mind is no proper part of nature. 
If, however, the difficulty of possible interaction should dis- 
appear under scrutiny, the “mind” becomes therein a part 
of “nature.” The conception of “causation” will afford a 
starting point, for with it the dualists have both seen, and 
given, most trouble. If we can clear up the problem of “causa- 
tion” in relation to “mind” and “body,” we can then see how 
mind is a part of nature. 

The principle back of the terms cause, causation, law of 
causation, and the like is not so simple as many have sup- 
posed; nor, on the other hand, is it as mysterious as certain 
others have tried to make it appear. There seems no question 
that events intapenetrate and that the earlier events thus 
enter into and affect the later; also there can be no question 
that each event in human e}q>erience has many determining 
factors, not a single “cause,” as popular speech and some 
more pretentious thinking have seemed to hold. It becomes, 
then, the prop^ concern of scientists to find the determinants 
for the various matters of human interest For to know these 
deteiminanis in any case is to furnish precisely the condi- 
tions necessary for fruitful understanding and the only prom- 
ising basis for effective control 

However, in order to include the human mind and 
personality within the natural universe, it is not nec^sary 
to assume drat identical principles of “causation” or under- 
standing or control hold of all phenomena m nature. Poti- 
nent here are the facts of continuity and discontinuity 
already discussed. For example, the si^t of threatening 
danger will cause a frightened hare to seek protective 
shelter. That hares do so act “at a distance” is a fact of cer- 
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tain observation. No one can deny it. But this does not mean 
that the conduct is not “determined”; neither does it mean 
that it is determined in the same way tbat the hare’s death 
would be determined if the dog’s fangs should sever die 
physiological structure of its body. The “causation” in this 
seeing-at-a-distance belongs “higher” on ihe overlapping 
scales of continuity and emergeace than does the action of 
the fangs. If any should wish to say that by definition a 
“mental” aspect is present in the hare’s action at a distance, 
in its reaction thus to represaitative stimuli, he is within his 
right so to define the term provided that he takes due pre> 
cautions in connection. To be sure, further study may analyze 
the hare’s “mental” behavior into other and more general 
elements. In particular, such study might - properly discdose 
the difference between the hare’s kind of “mental” life and 
that of the normal human. 

If the hare’s foreseeing is thus not to be reduced to mere 
physical causation— the impact of body on body— neither can 
the self-conscious type of human foreknowledge be reduced 
to the hare’s type of behavior. For example, foreknowledge 
of an ecHpse will “cause” astronomers to prepare long in 
advance for extensive journeys to a distant quarter of the 
world for better observation. It would be idle either to deny 
this foreknowledge as a fact (within the limits of its re- 
liability) or to deny that it is a true causative factor in 
determining the conduct of these astronomers. If the word 
mental was justifiable in the case of the hare, much more 
is it justified here, and this in varied ways. This case of 
foreknowledge is on an emergent level as much “hi gher ” 
above the hare’s foreseeing as that was above the action of 
the fangs. 

The foreknowledge of the astronmners depends upon 
such critical thinking and such extended use of the cumula- 
tive culture as could not have come about mrcept on the 
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basis of well-developed selfhood. This foreknowledge along 
witih the adtical thinking involved is, then, an emergent 
above certain other kinds of behavior, but it still re main s 
within the order of nature. It can be discussed in terms of 
distinctions and propositions like those used for the induc- 
tive study of other natural phenomena. The human mind, 
once allowance is made for its peculiar phenomena, yidds 
itself in other respects to the same sort of study used else- 
where in nature. Spedfically there is no break. 

We seem authorized to conclude drat the human mind 
is both qualitatively different on the self-other basis, from 
the lower-animal minds and still amenable along with them 
to study within the order of nature. We can be rigidly scien- 
tific in our psychology and still neither slight nor minimize 
nor reduce die highest manifestations of human personaliiy. 
It is the recognition of the sdff-other process at work that 
permits us thus to be scientific and still— at the same time— 
cTiftrisb and study the most “spiritual” of behavior to be 
found among humans. 



CHAPTER Vm 


PHILOSOPHIC APPLICATIONS OF THE 
SELF-OTHER PRINCIPLE 


The most fundamental aspects of the self-other principle 
have already been presented in the preceding chapters. 
There remain, however, to be discussed other specific appli- 
cations of the conception. The most important of these will 
receive attrition in succeeding chapters. Here are given 
several shorter, disconnected discussions that bear on cer- 
tain problems more or less philosophical in nature. 

The very existence of philosophy as the examination and 
comparison of ends, weighing of values, and the like is of 
course dependent on a self-other process. This was brou^t 
out in detail imder the discussion of the culture. There we 
saw how philosophy in any full sense arose first among the 
Gredcs, from the world’s first self-conscious consideration of 
contrasted customs. There had been, to be sure, before the 
Greeks, or at least independent of them, great religions, as 
Hinduism and Buddhism, and great efiiical systems, as Con- 
fucianism. While all of these had considered philosophic 
problems, none had reached the dearness of the Greets in 
the actual process of philosophizing as such. 

The question h«:e, fiien, is not how philosophy is indebted 
for its existence to the self-other process. It is, rather, how 
the sdf-other piindple is specifically useful in the consid- 
eration of certain ^e^c philosophic questions. 

120 
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The FtJNcnoN op Doobt 

Consider first the place of doubt in one’s personal develop- 
ment along the road of serious thought. Many have naivdy 
supposed that individuals begin life questioning everything 
and later settle down to relativdy fixed beliefs. The truth 
seems an almost exact reversal of this supposition. The child 
begins, as was shown earlier, accepting what his parents 
tdl him, and for the most part unquestioningly. It is only 
as opposed and contrasted ways of doing and thinking pre- 
sent ianselves definitely to the child’s mind that conscious 
questioning arises for him. In fact, to learn to question in 
any thoroughgoing way what one has grown up believing 
is an achievement attainable only under favorable conditions. 
Most people, it appears, never attain any such inquiring 
attitude. One of tihe commoner features of contemporary life 
is the bitterness with which so many resent the questioning 
by others of their cherished doctrines and customs. One 
wonders at times whether the Bill of Bights, were it now 
up for original inclusion in the Constitution, could pass the 
opposition it would thus encounter. 

It was Socrates, it appears, who first taught that “the unex- 
amined life is not fit to be lived.” But Cicero came nearer 
to the point here under discussion in asserting that "by 
doubting we reach truth” dubitando ad v&ritatem per- 
venimus"'). The nineteenth century poet Philip James Bailey 
came even cdoser to the view herein uphdd: 

Who never doubted neva: half bdlieved. 

Where doubt, there truth is— ’tis her shadow. 

It seems to be true that belief in any thorou^ and valid 
sense can follow only after one has made a deUberate and, 
in a sense, sympathetic examination of the opposed position 
and spfi oifioally of the attacks liable to be brought from that 
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quarter against ones own position. Then one may know from 
personal espetience not only the reasons for thinking as he 
does; but ^o, just as important^ he knows the range of 
strength of his position. Probably no position holds without 
exception or variation over the whole field of conceivable ap- 
plication, not even so necessary an assertion as 1 -f 1 = 2. It 
is, then, the part of effective wisdom to know the geography 
of the strengths and weaknesses of one’s views. 

The process of weighing involved in such study must, as 
suggested, begin in doubt No matto: how broadly anyone 
may have been reared, no matter with what care one’s 
parents may have indicated the limitations of their own 
views, it remains true that each one is under intellectual 
obligation to review cxitically what he grew up believing. 
And the needed review will hardly be adequate unless there 
is at least some doubt present to make it botib personal and 
thorough. One may come out of such a review using the 
same words to state one’s belief as before, but after such 
oitical study the words as one uses them will mean some- 
thing different Mr. Justice Holmes has well said that “to 
have doubted one’s fct principles is the mark of a civilized 
man.” 

That this process of doubting has its origm in the self- 
other process seems dear, usually in the questions raised by 
others. It is next to impossible for anyone himself to ques- 
tion what he has never heard questioned. But the art an/l 
attitude can be cultivated. Possibly the hopeful Ifaft of ap- 
proadi is as follows: The individual hears questions raised 
about a position previously imquestioned so as now to see 
that something can be said for the other side. If he will 
think throng this question, preferably in company with 
others, and will at the same time study the process of so 
questioning and studying, noting finally how the criticized 
position differs from the before-criticism position— then out 
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of it all can come a method, a conscious and criticized 
method, of taking one’s ovm views in hand. If this can be 
made a characteristic, namely, to be consciously on the look- 
out for new things to question and for deeper and more dis- 
criminating questions to ask, then the person is on the way 
to becoming what Justice Holmes called “civilized.” 

A concluding aside will end discussion of doubt Attention 
has been called to a widespread opposition to the questioning 
of common beliefs. A recent writer gained a certain measure 
of feme by exploiting tiie fears of those who feel this opposi- 
tion in regard to religious inquiry. “Religion is losing ground 
in this country,” he is quoted as saying, “because of the 
growth of the liberal mind.’ ” Liberal education and a liberal 
mind were denounced by him as “the most destructive” in- 
fluences among us. Referring to the “liberal mind,” he said, 
“It is the mind systematically cultivated to question the tradi- 
tions and morals of the pa^ the mind habituated to doubt 
the old and place credence in the new; the mind whidi ac- 
cepts the au^ority of its own reason.” 

The inadequacy of such a statement and view is ea^ to 
see. The process of self-other interaction may indeed lead to 
doubting, which the writer quoted seems to fear, but it does 
not stop fliere. Properly employed, the same process guards 
against what was at bottom there most feared. Criticism, 
it can never be too much repeated, is not simply negative. 
It should, be “negative” where it finds no founded beliefs; 
It should be “positive” where it finds groimds for bdief. In 
a word, genuine criticism is necessarily positive in final dOEec^ 
for it seeks to found belief on valid grounds and no other. 
Moreover, valid oiticism is just as critical of the new as it 
is of the old. And finally valid miticism, as was discussed 
under the head of standards, accepts nothing simply because 
one wishes to believe it, nothing simply on the authori^ of 
one’s own private reason, but only as one’s own reason 
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promises to be upheld by the most competent reason that 
can be brou^t to bear. We may at this point again quote 
Mr. Justice Holmes, “The truth is something I cannot help 
believing.” If we really wish tibe truth, we must give large 
place to constructive doubt and criticism. 

SOUPSISM 

What has just bem said about not believing simply on 
one's own private opinion leads easily to the discussion of 
solipsism, &e position that I am the only person or thing 
that exists. Wl^ few hold to solipsi^— it would be a most 
uncomfortable doctrine— there are still many who are 
troubled as to how to answer it The essential argument for 
solipsism has thus been stated by F. H. Bradley: 

I cannot transcend experience, and experience must be my 
experience. From this it follows that notibing beyond my self 
exists; for what is experience is its [the self s] states.^ 

As intimated, few believe in solipsism. Rather is it well 
regarded as the reductio ad absurdum of subjective ideal- 
ism. But from the preceding discussion it becomes now 
possible to make a more positive statenient No one would, 
if he were the only thing in the world, have ever got to the 
place of asking whether solipsism be true or even of laying 
dovm Bradley’s major pr^nise. He would not have that kind 
of mind. If it is true that I can think in any full or deliberate 
sense only because I have, through language, talked with 
others; if I can a^ incisive questions only as I have so built 
up myself by use of the cultural background, itself acquired 
by me from die social environment— d these conditions are 
so, then I cannot seriously ask whether I alone am all that 
exists. Also we must deny that experience is “my” experi- 
ence in the solipsisdc sense. My experience, at least when I 

1 Appearance and Bedlity (New Tork, MacmiHaii, 1893), p. 248. 
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am far enough along to consider solipsism, is what it is in 
largest degree because of the social contribution. In a word, 
as a thinking being 1 am inherently and inertricably social 
in origin, and this fact precedes and conditions all delibera- 
tive thinking. Solipsism is thus inherently impossible before 
we get to the place of asking about it. 

The Social Compact Theobt, Inalterable Bnmrs 

Many people use glibly the phrase “inalienable rights.” 
Let us see how this conception originated, how “inalienable” 
rights really are and what actually is the relation of the indi- 
vidual to society. 

Hobbes firs^ and later John Locke, proposed the theory 
that men lived at first not in society, but as separate indi- 
viduals, each possessed of all rights. But men, finding life on 
this basis to be— as Hobbes had it— a state of war of all 
against all (“heHuni omnium contra omnes”) and experienc- 
ing consequently that the individual’s life was “solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish, and short,” decided to (M>me together to form 
society; and they -did this, according to both Hobbes and 
Locke, on the basis of a compact Hobbes held that in this 
compact all the individuals, saving only the king, gave up 
aU hmr rights and that these bdong^ hmiceforth entire 
to the hereditary monarch alone; and a(»:M)rdingly the rule 
of that sovereign was absolute. If he should act wrongly, it 
Tvas too bad; but his subjects could rightfully do noting 
effective about it 

Locke saw things differently. He wrote after the Bevolu- 
tion of 1688-1689, which he accepted, and took therefore the 
opposed groxmd that, while there had been a social compact, 
men had reserved certain of their original rights, those that 
were in hict inalienable; and that chief among the rights 
so reserved was the right to change the govemmmit if suf- 
ficient reason should denxand. It was on this theory of “in- 
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rights” that our American Revolution was fought. 
It was of course good legal argument to urge under the cir- 
cumstances, for it was on that Aeoiy that the House of Han- 
over was then reigning in England. 

But the foundations of the argument are open to ques- 
tion. Once it is apparent diat ihe human individual as a 
fhinTrirtg being was inherently social in origin before he was 
capable of making agreements and that rights have been 
culturally daived and accordingly vary from age to age— 
once these facts arc seen, the compact theory falls and the 
legalistic doctrine of "inalienable rights” weakais. It be- 
comes much easier to believe, and mankind increasingly so 
thinks, not only that group life was the original state of man, 
but also that rights as we know them represent simply the 
present stage reached in die development of privdeges 
granted by society to individuals. Moreover, any absolute 
and unchamgeable ri^t becomes, as we now see among cer- 
tain conservatives, the excuse for withholding privilege from 
scrutiny and accordingly the hope of defending privilege on 
groimds other than merit Evolving rights depend for their 
validity at any time on the argument by whidi standards 
were counted defensible in Chapter VI. Th^ arise by sug- 
gestion as proposed answers to social problems. They get 
their justification, if any, because tiiey, better than their 
rivals, allow men to live well together. It is, then, the wide 
social acceptance of this justification that gives to any social 
arrangement its status as a right 

The self-other conception thus direcdy contradicts the 
belief diat thinking individuals able to form agreements 
existed prior to society, and it indirecdy opposes the ac- 
ceptability of absolute rights. If the argument herein pre- 
sented be accepted, the historic doctrine of "inalienable 
ri^ts” hills accordin^y to the ground. 
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The Natube of Human Natube 

As the dosing discussion of these philosophic applications 
of the self-other process, it may be worth while to consider 
how to conceive human nature. 

Possibly the most common opinion today, even with the 
fairly literate, is that human nature is essentially unchang- 
ing. We frequently hear this idea expressed, especially by 
those who wish to fight off imwelcome proposed innova- 
tions. When reformers propose to limit armaments and ban- 
ish war, they are opposed by retired admirals and others 
<rf like mind who declare that war is with us forever because 
the will to fight is an instinct, an inevitable manifestation of 
unchanging human nature; it always has been here, it al- 
ways will be here. Similarly, when other reformers propose 
to abolish or seriously modify our capitalistic economy, the 
proponents of the status quo economy urge in reply that 
capitalism is here to stay because the profit motive is an 
ineradicable part of unchanging human nature. 

When we look into the history of the question, we find 
that this notion of unchanging human nature was until re- 
cently practically universal in the western world. Charles 
Darwin and his Origin of Species broke the hold of the 
doctrine, but even as yet only with the best educated. The 
masses, induding possibly most college graduates, still be- 
lieve the old way. When we study further, we see that it 
was the older Christian theology, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, whidi gave the doctrine its prevalence and that the 
doctrine in essence stems from Plato and Aristotle, both of 
whom greatly influenced the formulation of our historic the- 
ology. 

Plato faced with great concern what appeared to him a 
disastrous disintegration of Greek dvilization. As was nat- 
ural under the circumstances, he sou^t a philosophic anti- 
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dote and remedy. The essence of his philosopliy was that the 
universe at bottom consists of “ideas,” fixed and ideal pat- 
terns of aU thin^. There was ibus one ideal pattern for a 
table, another ideal pattern for govainnent, and another for 
education. It was the business of men by proper study to 
find these patterns and accept them for exclusive and un- 
changing use. 

Aristode built on Plato’s foxmdation but gave his own 
system a biological turn. Plato’s fixed-and-etemal-pattem 
ideas reappear for Aristotle in tire biological species. For 
example, to each species belongs its peculiar pattern, fixed 
and eternal. This pattern lies at work in the seed, molding 
matter to its own form. The development of the seed is 
simply the process by which the pattern of the particular 
species takes hold of earth and moisture and sunlight to 
mold these to its own individual, prior-existing model. Our 
English words potentUdity, actuality, and perfection derive 
from Aristotle’s scheme. The seed is the potentiality; the 
actuality is the pattern realized, the full-grown plmt or 
animal; perfection is present when the pattern is completely 
successful in molding the needed matter to its model. 

For present purposes the essence of the historic Platonic- 
Aristotehan doctrine is thus the ^istence of an idea or ideal 
pattern resident in any process under consideration and 
guiding drat process toward its own realization. In other 
words, the pattocn is an active cause to effect the observed 
results. Various things may hinder this active pattern brom 
r^ilizing itself perfectly, but the effort is there and the gen- 
eral effect. Human nature from this point of view was simply 
the unchanging pattern of man actively at work. 

This assertion of causal efficiency in the “spiritual” idea or 
principle at work is an instance of reification, a making of an 
idea or pattern into a thing that struggles to effect a pur- 
pose. In line widi such reffication natural laws were rmtfl 
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recendy often, if not generally, conceived as Platonic-Aris- 
totelian ideas or patterns at work in the processes of nature 
to bring about eadi its appropriate results. Thus the law of 
gravitation made bodies f^ in its certain ways. 

Similarly psychologists once asserted the existence of 
faculties and talked of tihese as if they did things for us. 
The faculty of memory was a kind of thing that did our 
remembering for us. And as a thing it could be trained like 
a musde and thereafter it would remember better— the now 
discarded doctrine of “formal discipline.” * At a later time 
psychologists talked of instincts. These again were specific 
reified manifestations of assertive and unc h a n grng h um a n 
nature. An instinct might be modified— that much common 
sense demanded— but it could not be quite suppressed; willy- 
nilly it would break out. 

Now, however, the present strong tendency in science is 
to resist reification everywhere and of all kinds. Careful 
scientists have ceased to think of laws as forces to control 
results but see them, instead, as useful descriptions of phe- 
nomena for gtiiding thought and action. So competent psy- 
chologists now reject both faculties and instincts, at least in 
their old sense as reified factors at work to mold conduct to 
their patterns. Human nature is not that kind of thing. Plato 
and Aristotle were hitting at truths, but they gave us a wrong 
start 

How, then, should we conceive human nature? No nicdy 
formulated answer will satisfy all, but some statements can 
be ma<1ft with reasonable assurance of acceptance. Whatev®: 
answer is returned, it must to be defensible, be inductively 
reached. It must be an honest and hdpful effort at de- 
scribing observable facts. 

* Hie renection of “foimal discipline” does not mean flie accwtance of tiie 
of only specific trainings. Observation shows clearly that flie ques- 
tion. is not one of Ollier— or. 
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Just what should be called a trait of human nature on an 
inductive basis is of coiurse a nice question. Probably any 
scientifically full account would include all the traits found 
in all men in all Httir, with some indications as to the condi- 
tions under which they seem to arise and of the comparative 
frequency with whiA they manifest themselves in the 
group. This, however, is too cumbersome for ordinary speedb. 
The Platonic-Aristotelian definition still holds among us in 
the general tendency to restrict the term human nature to 
those traits that seem to rise more spontaneously, as if heredi- 
tary, and are accordingly, perhaps in consequence, the more 
prevalent 

When we try to decide inductively what, if any, behavior 
traits are tibus common to the human family under the 
ordinary conditions of life, two quite distinguishable aggre- 
gates, or groups, of such phenomena present thanselves. One 
set, rather strictly hereditary, is shared largely by man with 
at least the higher of the lower animals. The other aggregate 
seems peculiar to man and depends on the existence of self- 
hood. 

Under the first head we may list as interesting to us here 
such things as (1) the bodily features of man with their 
appropriate functioning, as the eye and seeing, the ear and 
hearing; (2) certain psychological mges corresponding to 
some of tire functionings just named, as huriger and sex, for 
example; (3) certain glandular secretions that affect many 
aspects of b^iaving, induding in particular certain of the 
urges just referred to; (4) certain emotional manifestations, 
as fear or anger, for example, which are affected by the 
glandular secretions referred to; and finally (5) the ability 
to learn, to bring new behavior into existence and into con- 
tinuing action. Each "normal” human being will show the 
characteristics thus set out, though in var 3 dng degrees. 

The part played by learning in this finrt aggregate is sig- 
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nificant in that leaming does change the traits in certain 
respects and degrees, and it is precisely at this point that 
the problem of human nature as such arises. If learning can 
bring about or create an interest or urge or if learning can 
totally eliminate such a trait, then by a common-consent 
definition such an interest or trait is hardly to be called a 
part of human nature, at least not in the sense most like the 
old^ usage. Such traits as are widespread and refuse to 
yield in fcict to leaming— it is these that we may say bebng 
to himian nature. Htmger, for example, cannot be eradicated 
by any amount or kind of education though what to eat and 
when and how are all matters that vary by education. 
Hunger therefore may be called a trait of human nature. 
Similarly with sex, though in particular cases leaming will 
here go briber toward establishing controls. At least for 
some people sex lends itself to control in ways that hunger 
will not, for hunger denied will become so strong as to go 
beyond ordinary powers of control. Emotional demands also 
vary greatly through training. There are, for example, a 
goodly nmnber of persons who seldom give way to feelings 
of anger fhou^ most, if not all, retain possibilities along 
sudh lines. Anger, then, while variable, is to be listed as a 
trait of human nature. It is too common not to be induded. 

The tendencies discussed under this first head are in a 
trae sense individual, not social, in source and origin. But 
any control over them is learned, and this leaming proceeds 
almost exdusivdy under social guidance following cultural 
standards. It is &ese two opposed aspects of appetite and 
passion, the origmal as inherited and ^ learned as coming 
under cultural standards, that explain the historic moral 
and religious problem of the “flesh” lusting against the 
“spirit”; but that we need not follow up here. 

The second group of human characteristics, those depend- 
ing on selfhood have less frequently been so discussed. It is 
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exactly the self-other origin of these tiiat makes it appropri- 
ate to discuss them— and tibis topic— in this book. Of these 
second-group traits it is interesting to note that^ though they 
are clearly learned and so differ somewhat from group to 
group, the results of their learning are, under a given set 
of cultural conditions, practically inevitable for persons of 
“normal” endowment. Moreover, once they have been 
learned, at least some of their resulting demands are as im- 
perious and inevitable as are most of the hereditary de- 
mands discussed. It is from these considerations that they 
are here classified under “human nature” m the inductive 
meaning of the term. 

Possibly one clear-cut instance of the second group of 
human-nature traits will so illustrate the classification that 
any long list will become unnecessary. Take, for example, 
the widespread desire for recognition. That this is practic^y 
universal few would deny; nor that it is very insistent In 
fact, Thomas lists it as among four impulses such that, if 
they be sufficiently denied, maladjustment is likely. It is 
dear that this trait belongs to the second group rather than 
the first. It grows directly out of the self-other origin of 
human selfhood and depends for its existence r^on the con- 
trast between the self and the other. That it should be so 
strong among men with no deeper root in animal nature may 
be surprising, but the pertinent facts seem dear. 

If any wish further illustrations of the second group, we 
may list the recognition of agency (once called the “instinct 
of pleasure as being a cause”), the sense of oughtness, the 
acceptance of responsibility, the existence of conscience. To 
be sure, the three last named differ very widely in content 
from group to group and from person to person in any group. 
But in spite of these variations, wide thou^ they be, it stffl 
appears that these traits are m essential character practically 
mevitable results when a self-other type of being lives under 
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group conditions. Two otiier widely common traits may dose 
the list here to be named. One is the desire to hold com- 
munication witix one’s fellows. This is not simply the desire 
to be with one’s kind— that holds widely on the merely ani- 
mal levd— but, beyond that, to exchange ideas with others. 
The personal satisfaction of entertaining an idea— apart from 
its utility value— lies largely in being able to share it with 
one’s fellows. A second trait, related to the preceding and a 
little complicated in the telling, is the desire to know any- 
thing that we think others know which concerns us. 
might be explained as simply part or instance of the gen- 
eral activity of the orgaimm to maintain itself or, with hu- 
mans, to take care of one’s interests— often carelessly called 
the instinct of self-preservation. But the trait appears so 
early in life and manifests itself, at least with chfldren, on 
so little of a prudential basis that this “self-preservation” 
theory seems hardly an adequate explanation. With increas- 
ing age, it is true, the 'trait shows appreciably greater em- 
phasis on the prudential wish to know about anything that 
might conceivably afFect one’s interests. This trait will prove 
useful in a later reference to possible natural tendencies 
toward democracy. 

Many like to ask, as we study human nature, whether man 
is to be counted by nature moral or immoral or amoral The 
older theological answer was that man as we now know him 
is by nature depraved. The answer here to be returned turns 
on the meaning to be given to the term by nature. If the 
question refers to some possible innate endowment or char- 
acter such that man is mnately disposed either to choose or 
to avoid the moral good, the answer supported by practically 
the whole previous discussion would be that at birth man 
is amoral. He has no innate or instinctive endowment either 
to tell him what is right rather than wrong or to indine hmt. 
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in general, either toward or against what others would 

recognize as the morally good. 

The answer just given would refer to traits of human na- 
ture belonging to the first group distinguished in the earlier 
parts of dds topic. But if we go on to the self-othar phase 
of the individual’s life with its second group of “natural” 
characteristics, there is more to say. The natural and prac- 
tically inevitable outworking of the self-other compounded 
personality living normally in a social group is to develop 
what may be called the moral-nature or moral-character ma- 
chinery of human personality. This of couree is no guarantee 
that the person will thereafter choose the morally good deed 
but only that his act can have, and normally will thereafter 
have, moral quality. In other words, the self-other perscm- 
ality, as we have previously seen, will normally develop the 
self-conscious traits of agency, accountability, and sense of 
oughtness, with more or less of accompanying responsibility 
and conscience. Such a being has thereafter the personality 
equipment for mmal conduct. What use he will make of this 
equipment, what proportion of his deeds will in fact be 
counted morally good— that depends on the nbarartfir he 
builds and die way this interacts with the environment. On 
the self-other leve^ then, man ceases to be amoraL His con- 
duct will have moral quality; it may, however, be either 
good or bad. 

The present crisis in world affairs, taken in coimection 
with the paragraphs immediately preceding, lead easily to 
the question as to whether the self-other personality does not 
indine more or less definitely to democracy. 
that unusual conditions— a world war, for example— might 
interfere with the outworking of demornatic tendfin rafts, we 
may nevertheless ask whether a self-other type of person^ty 
does not decoand a democratic society for its own inli«»rOTf 
development and whether therdfore it may not be said thaf 
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in some sense and degree democracy is fixed in human nature. 

At the outset it seems fairly dear that the self-other per- 
sonality readily compares its lot ■with that of others and, 
having adiieved the conception of justice, is dierefore the 
readier to note and resent instances of injustice. It is of 
course true that tibe organism, as the outworking of its essen- 
tial equipment, can and does learn not to attempt what it 
believes impossible. So that caste societies have been built 
embodying flagrant inequalities, with the dbildren of the 
Tmdeiprivileged growing up in them to accept their unequal 
treatment as admittedly just for people of &eir station. But 
it is also, on the other side, historic^y true that the xmder- 
privileged, when they have learned of possible amelioration, 
have on die whole been quidker to see and feel the injustice of 
their treatment than have the “better cultivated” privileged. 
One phase of these tendencies we saw in the foregoing dis- 
cussion to the effect that people are “naturally” interested 
to leam anything that others may know which concerns 
them and their welfare. This may well disclose results not 
originally contemplated. In connection it may be pointed out 
that an organism just because it is such strives to attain its 
wants. If this is true of the ordinary organism, certainly it 
would be no less true that the self-conscious organism would 
also work for its wants, particularly for those which intelli- 
gent criticism would approve and also count feasible. 

When we put these various considerations together, it 
seems not reddess or imwarranted to condude that the in- 
telligent sdf-consdous organism will, in the long run work 
rather for than against freedom of speedh, that it may 
know whatever is to be known that might concern it Simi- 
larly such an organism will work rather for than against a 
share in deciding on polides that concern its wdfare and 
that it will prefer treatment based on equal justice rather 
than unequal. In the degree that these points be admitted, in 
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like degree has a case been made for a general tendency 
toward this much of democracy. This conclusion must of 
course be interpreted in the light of what was previously 
said, that tendencies to one kind of behavior may be over- 
come by contrary tendencies. War and zeal for success in 
war notably lessaa, at least for the time, the three democratic 
tendencies just named. Other conditions, perhaps as yet im- 
conceived by man, may in the years to come similarly mili- 
tate against these tendencies. So that we caimot, from what 
we now know, assert that democracy as a long-time policy 
will persist in history. Untoward conditions may destroy it. 

But we do seem warranted in saying diat, whenever condi- 
tions do permit it, these three named tendencies of the in- 
telligent self-other personality will assert themselves and that 
some at least of the more intelligent personalities will keep 
the idea alive by working for freedom of speech, for a fair 
share in deciding on public policies, and for criticized con- 
ceptions of individual and social justice. And if— as many of 
us now believe— vrar seems fundamentally to deny and negate 
diese ideal wants and cannot otherwise stand critical scrutiny 
as a group policy, may it not be that the same abiding tend- 
encies wfll in time turn adequate attention to the abolition 
of war? The more we look at it all, tihe surer seems the long- 
run outlook for democracy and ethics, as well as for peace 
and justice. 

In conclusion of die topic on the nature of hiiTnan nature 
it may be said that die phrase human nature has become a 
doubtful term to use, certainly misleading to a serious de- 
gree in its old Flatonic-Aristotelian sense of an unchanging 
pattern that asserts itself to mold events to its modd. If the 
phrase is to be used at all, it must seemingly apply in some- 
what difiEerent smise to two diverse groups of tendencies, one 
group of hereditary traits that man shies largely with the 
higher of the lower animals, another of traits tbit arise from 
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the self-other oiigm of the human personality. Perhaps the 
most outstanding trait of human personalia is its extreme 
variability to fit varied conditions. Modem anthropolo^ has 
extended the range of such variability far beyond anydung 
previously believed possible. Habit, once made, may and 
does resist change, but 'human nature” is plastic almost be- 
yond belief. 



CHAPTER IX 


EDUCATIONAL APPLICATIONS OF THE SELF- 
OTHER PRINCIPUE 


In a true sense everything so far appearing in the whole 
book relates to education, for the heart of the educative 
process is the self-other process at work building personality, 
or selfhood, within the social milieu. While this is true, it is 
stfll well to bring out more esplicidy certain educational 
bearings of the general self-other thesis. 

Education from the new and more democratic esperi- 
mental point of view is, on the auu side, a process of help- 
ing the child so to utilize the conditions of shared living that 
he may learn ever better to observe, size up, weigh, and 
choose as he deals meaningfully with the various situations 
that life presents. Through fhis process he should progres- 
sively bufld— through the very act and fact of living, with its 
consequent inherent learning— a character and a personality 
that t^e ever more into accoimt, and take it all ever better 
into account^ as he we^hs and decides. At the same time the 
child should, on the means side, show ever greater hidlity 
in practical effecting and ever more definite and better dis- 
criminated attitudes toward the various needs and interests 
of life. 

In this whole process, as has been fully discussed already, 
the surrounding culture incarnate in the members of the 

138 
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sodal coimnmiity— older children, parents, and people in 
general— leads the child to feel tie needs recognized in the 
cultural forms of both play and work. It accordingly helps 
him to form purposes, prirsue ends, make distinctions, and 
use information, all of which in turn calls further upon the 
resoinrces of the culture. And all this is education par excel- 
lence, as the newer schools increasingly make manifest. 

We are not, however, to think that the culture through 
this process creates personalities simply on its sole model 
and therefore on one uniform pattern. A general likeness 
there will be, to be sure, among the members of any distinc- 
tive group, but a closer view will always show each indi- 
vidu^ to be in some sense and degree unique. In other 
words, the actual pattern of personality in any one case is 
an interactive afiEair. Each child begins life as an active and 
(except for identical twins) unique bundle of possibilities. 
In the building of his selfhood he is a unique source of reac- 
tions to his environment, and this fact plays a strategic role 
in determining his character and personality. He accepts or 
rejects, on the one hand, according to what he is at the time 
and, on the other, according to the stimulating and sugges- 
tive conditions of die situation. What shall result is thus de- 
termined in dual fashion: die surrounding culture contributes 
a general par^ the individual himself contributes a unique 
part. He builds himsdf out of the cultural possibiliti^, ju^ 
as the cultural arrangements call out from him his appropri- 
ate potentialities. In this sraise and manner he creates him- 
self. The process is education. The result is his unique char- 
acter and selfhood. 

The growing child thus, each at his own level, increasingly 
employs the various dements in the culture on a sharing-of- 
life basis, which unites the objectivity of a co-operative 
process with personally fdt purposes. In this way three 
tViingfi emerge simultaneously: the sdf-other compounded 
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self, the consciousness of ofhei^, and the objective standards 
of performance. For best results gtaidance is helpful. Where 
tibis is adequate, each of these emergents helps the two 
others into fuller and better defined existence. Self and other 
check each other; and the imperious external conditions, 
checking both, set up standards to which both must con- 
form. The better the child can feel both self and other in- 
herently checked by the conditions, the more inherent and 
binding does he feel die standards to be. 

How Leabning Taxes Place 

The more formal discussion of educational applications 
may well begin with a study of learning as underlying all 
else in education. It is of course true that this is no place 
to give any full discussion of the psychology of learning. It 
does, however, seem appropriate to a study of the self-other 
process to present a conception of learning which takes its 
point of departure from the self-conscious human type of 
learning rather than from the mechanist’s beginning with 
a nimal learning whether of tihe conditioned reflex or the 
blind trial-and-mror variety. No fuller treatment will be at- 
tmnpted than seems necessary, on the one hand, to show the 
self-other character of this higher self-conscious kind of 
learning and, on the other, to prepare for the later discus- 
sions herein given, especially on personality adjustment and 
character building. For the sake particularly of the last 
named, stress will be laid on the immediate functioning of 
what is learned within the further continuous development 
of the normal mqierience process. This immediate use of 
learning stands in marked contrast with die more usual em- 
jJiasis on learning merely for later use, with consequent 
stress on the ability to recall or repeat mi demand . 

If we study with really open mind typical instances of 
ordinary human eiq>erience and behavior, we find the con- 
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nection between learning and experiaace at once more usual, 
more intimate, and more important than most treatises on 
learning would lead us to expect. In fact, common opinion 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the normal instance of 
learning in ordinary life seems to come into existence pri- 
marily to serve the learner s experience then and there imder 
way and, as regards origin, only secondarily to serve later 
experiences. It is quite true, and the fact is of course of 
capital importance, that what is thus learned for die present 
experience may remain on tap, as it were, to serve later ex- 
periences also; but the normal and original purpose of most 
learnings, it seems safe to assert, is to serve the present ex- 
perience. 

It is die necessary part diat learning plays ia every con- 
scious experience that here concerns us. How the actud liv- 
ing itself gets learned and how this kind of learning is 
ne^ssaiy in order that this very experience as such may 
itself go on-these constitute the principle of learning here 
vpTiAM By learning as here used is meant die obs^able 
fact that parts or phases of a given esperience do, in fact, 
stay widi one in such way as to influence— from the inside, so 
to speak-the further phases of experience, defiiutely and 
necessarily of the same eq)erience and in most, if not all, 
cases later eq)eriences also. 

A apparentiy trivial instance will, it is hoped, nme 

AtAor the principle here maintained and at the same time 
show how the principle seems to be general, if not universal, 
in apphcation. My friend A called me a short time ago on 
the telephone. The knowledge that I was speaking to A, and 
not to B or C, entered into all the rest of the conversation 
to help determine how to take what I heard, w^t I should 
answer, and how I should answer. The beginning ph^ of 
the esxperience-that it was A speaking-stayed with me 
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throughout the remainder of tihe conversation to affect all 
the rest of the experience. 

Here we have a very simple case of learning, so simple that 
to many it will at first hardly seem learning at alL In fact, not 
a few will ask: “Well, what was learned that you did not 
already know? Certainly you already knewyomr friend. How 
were you different, after the esperience was over, from what 
you were before?” For answer it may be replied that the case 
as so far given is admittedly trivial, but it does illustrate the 
present main point. I did not know, before I heard the voice 
over the telephone, who was calling. After tiiat I did know. 
As soon as I accepted the idea that it was A speaking and 
this acceptance had begun to function, learning had taken 
place. And that new knowledge thus learned— that it was A 
speaking and not B or C— did stay with me and enter as a 
positive factor and even essential factor in the further ex- 
perience. It was this knowledge staying with me so as to 
work from the inside of my further experience— it was this, 
and not my ability to recall later on demand, that made it 
a true and effective instance of learning. How important it 
was the next day that A had be^ talking at this time has 
nothing to do with the psychology of learning, which is here 
under consideration. The instance does illustrate. The original 
claim is dearly proved. And we can at least begin to see 
how such present learning does, in fac^ always enter essen- 
tially into the further intelhgent management of the same 
experience and does thmrein so permeate the rest of that same 
escperience as to give all the rest its own pertinent contribu- 
tion and character. This is what real learning may be ex- 
pected to do. Much school learning, on the contrary, is so 
as to effect almost nothing of this interp^etrat- 
mg permeation of subsequent experiaice. 

However, lest any think that the principle of learning here 
emmciated holds ody of the obvious and trivial, let us pursue 
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further the instance given to see whether more important 
matters of present learning do simila r ly stay with one to 
afFect the further course of present experience— as well as 
more probably to affect later experiences besides. 

In the same conversation, as soon as A learned that it 
was I who was listening to him, he told me news of deep 
concern to us both: a dear &iend had just been killed in an 
accident; his wife, who was with him at the time, was so 
seriously shocked as to be now urmerved; no relative of 
either was at hand; there were probably legal and business 
complications; someone, preferably some dose ftiend, must 
go at once to take charge. As we talked, he and I inde- 
pendently thought that, considering all the circumstances, 
I was perhaps the one of all who should thus go. 

Cerbdnly these matters are important, so important diat 
for many long years to come the world will be a poorer 
place for me; and the responsibilities I began thus to under- 
take have already had further far-reaching effects to make 
me a different person. But, for all that, the learning involved 
follows the same formula: each succeeding item as hmre 
stated was in turn a present phase of the poignant raperi- 
ence; each such stayed with me to influence, from the in- 
side, all the succeedhig phases as 1 lived tiiem. 1 did, in fact, 
act on each as I took it in and lived it, going on from it as 
a basis of action to the next. Each such time the three typi- 
cal stages and phases of learning were present: (1) a living 
experience, a creative welling-up within me, a presentatkm 
to myself of a new phase of the developing situation; (2) an 
acceptance in some sense of this as something to act on; (3) 
what was accepted staying with me to permeate— and so 
help form— the further eq>erience. 

And the resulting learnings that came to me during the 
experience were not simply of what to think. The pain and 
sorrow that r-amfi to me as I took in the awful frets— these 
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also stayed with me to influence me and all I did. 1 thou^t 
difFerently. I spoke difFerently. I felt difiEerently. And this 
difFerence of feeling permeated, as only feelings can, the 
further cotnse of my pertinent action. In a word, because 
the organism enters as a unitary whole into each active ex- 
perience, so does the resulting learning include not only 
thinking but also feeling, impulses, decisions, bodily acts— 
any and all phases of lit e itself. 

The last item listed in the fuller accoimt of tibe conversa- 
tion as here given, that I myself might be the fitting one to 
take charge, well illustrates a complexity in the learning 
process that should be noted. The analysis follows naturally 
the three successive stages of learning just listed. 

The first phase of any specific learning consists of one’s 
initial reaction to what has just gone before. Here in the case 
at hand I reacted with several rival suggestions: that I might 
be the one properly to go and take charge; that, on the con- 
trary, there might be others better fitted to serve than I; 
that possibly some responsible relative could be summoned 
to take charge. 

Second, I weighed with A’s help these rival si^gestions. 
This weighing involved of course die complex foreseeing of 
consequences and all the rest, mudi as was given in Chapter 
Vn in the discussion of ethical conduct Finally, after con- 
sideration, I reluctandy accepted the idea that die duty was 
mine. 

Third, this decision as accepted stayed with me to per- 
meate and affect my further conduct I put aside my per- 
sonal doubts and fears; I arranged my immediate domestic 
and office affairs; I went to the home of my deceased friend 
to offer my services. 

The matter of special concern here is that the simple three- 
fold analysis still holds, mutatis mutandis, of a more com- 
plex situation: (1) the reaction here included rival pro- 
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posals; (2) the accepting had to follow tie elaborated weigh- 
ing of these rival proposals against one another; (3) what 
was accepted involved an extended and complex application. 
Each of the early phases of the developing experience, how- 
ever, got at once to work to help, from withia the process, 
the development of the further steps of the process. Leamii^ 
thus took place at once and began to function at once. That 
learning did dms take place meant that the new element 
was fastened in with the old to make a compound new 
formed of both new and old. The resulting new compoimd 
included the relationships out of which the new additicm 
arose and also the relationships in which the new worked. 
As the new addition arose out of the old and then permeated 
the newly developing experience, so its learning meant the 
resulting rebuilding of the self so far as it was engaged in 
the experience. This remade self will accordingly behave 
diflFerently hereafter. This is the richer conception of learn- 
ing, with its efiPect on selfhood, that the discussion has meant 
to pr^ent. 

And it may be added for use later that one thus learns in 
some sense and degree all that he consciously lives— and 
along with this learning of what one consciously lives there 
come also all those ramifying connections of behavior of 
which he is not CK)nscious. That one learns all the content of 
one’s conscious experience— including all the suggested 
thoughts, feelings, and impulses, together with all his bodily 
motions in connection— this may seem a bit hard to accept. 
Yet it appears true. Each thing that is proposed is somehow 
disposed of, perhaps rejected, as preference is given to what 
seems a better proposal. But even if rejected it is still learned 
as not to be used or, better, as to be used by being let alone. 
It may be further asserted, here without discussion, that we 
learn things in difPerent degrees and according as we cK)unt 
them important— the more important^ die better learned. 
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Taking acceptaace, then, in this algebraic sense to indude 
negative as well as positive instances, we may state tie gen- 
eral principle of learning as follows: We leam what we live. 
We leam each thing as we accept it to act on, and we leam it 
in the degree that we count it important. 

It may be added that, while learning has here been pre- 
sented in fairly intellectualistic terms, tbe same discussion 
appears to hold with appropriate changes for any level of 
learning. Li Chapter VII the term acceptance was seen to 
bold at different levels of the animal-human psychological 
scale, both for Pavlov and for the conditioned dog. In fact, 
the term acceptance was there diosen for illustration in an- 
tidpation of this very discussion. The dog learned on his 
level by the conditioned reflex; under the circinnstances it 
was the best he could do, and his learning stayed to affect 
pertinaifly his further living. Pavlov learned aJso, but at a 
higher point in the scale, and his learning stayed at his level 
to influence his further experiences. With appropriate 
changes the learning formula presented here hol(^ alike for 
man and beast. 

So much for learning and how it takes place. 

Peksonaltit Adjostment 

Before taking up any direct discussion of personality ad- 
|ustmenti it may be well to place the conception of such ad- 
justment and maladjustment in a wider setting. 

Life at any level is exactly the continual interacticar be- 
tween organism and environment The human individual as 
a self-conscious personality is thus ccmtinually called upon 
to adjust his own life to conditions that arise about him_, at 
times to mcdd these conditions to his aims and purposes, at 
other times to submit himself to conditions that he carmot 
controL In this sense life is ccmtinual adjusting. Now the 
human organism, like any other structure, must itself be in 
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good internal adjustment part widi part if it is to do its 
work well, if it is to be successful in meeting life’s situa* 
tions. It is this internal adjustment of die organism that we 
call personality adjustment. The self-observing self builds 
itself, its character and personali^, into some degree of 
effective stability as it works continually at adjusting in life. 
And the building goes on emcdy by die process just dis- 
cussed under learning. The learning builds the structure of 
die self. 

Maladjustment is of course failure at adjusting. It is the 
way the self-observing self builds itself as it realizes its 
failure at adjusting; it is the kind of self that is built in un- 
successful reaction to difficulty. In fact, what malrAc the 
phenomenon a matter of “personality maladjustment” is 
exacdy that die self as such gets hurtfully involved. Dis- 
regarding for present purposes certain individual physiologi- 
cal deficiencies that do not yield to educative treatment, we 
may say that maladjustment in the sense here taken is a 
matter of learning. Spedfically, if one does not adjust effec- 
tively and wholesomely to Me’s demands, he has therein 
learned to live in a way that constitutes an ineffective and 
probably unstable character; in short, he has built a mal- 
adjusted selfhood. 

The full problem of personality adjustment is of course too 
complex to discuss here. But it cannot be too strongly urged 
that it is the self-other process at work which determines 
the kind of personality that gets built What the person sees, 
feels, and takes accormt of, how he reacts, e^edally to his 
own sense of failure and to what others will think in con- 
nection, and bow he tries by various subterfuges to main-' 
tain a sdf-deceived self-respect— it is such thin^ as these 
that we find when we study how maladjustment actually 
takes place. Two illustrations wiU perhaps suffice to show 
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how personality maladjustment is precisely this unfortunate 

self-building. 

One chil^ for example, builds a self that refuses to face 
reah^. How does this come about? As die child in his ordi- 
nary living sets up aims for himself and works to attain his 
aims, the inexorable conditions of things make their de- 
mands. If a baby would set one bloch upon another until 
a tower is built, certain conditions of placmig the blocks have 
to be met or the tower falls before it is finished. These condi- 
tions he must somehow learn. And similarly, as he grows 
older, for every other such aim he may set rp; each one 
presmits its conditions which call for sizing up, making dis- 
tinchons, and then ac^g on what is nec^sary to meet the 
situation. He meanwhile builds his self-conscnous self out 
of his reactions to the ways he does and does not learn for 
meeting these varied inexorable conditions. 

At point the character of the child’s present self as it 
is treated by others enters crucially into the making of his 
future self. If for any reason the child fails to build up 
efficient attention to necessary conditions and begins to ex- 
cuse himself and blame other pemons or other things for 
his holme, he is headed for maladjustmmit. It may be tihat m 
cxnnparison with others he feels slow at learning and so gets 
discouraged; it may be that he lacks proper guidance at a 
strategic moment— whatever the cause may be, if he builds 
the habit of disregarding the necessary means-consequence 
relatioir^ps and instead tries to run his life on some pattern 
of excuse and blaming, of seeing only what is easy and 
pleasant, and builds his self-conscious selfhood accordingly, 
then he is by so much maladjusted. This particular malad- 
justment is one of the most disabling of ah, because it strikes 
at the crucial point of the active managemmit of life itself. 
To hiil here is to fail indeed. And the locus of the &ilure is 
in the self, in the character of the self thus formed to save 
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one’s self-respect in the face of this specific kind of failure. 

Anotlier conunon maladjustment has to do with the bal- 
ance effected between the self-demands and the othar- 
demands as one builds his selfhood. As the child acts in rela- 
tion to others, it is of the very essence of self-building that 
he compare himself widi othem. It is also almost inevitably 
inherent in that operation that he come to enjoy attention 
paid to himself, ^d therein lies the danga:. If the child 
builds an undue desire for attention to hims ftTf, it becomes 
a maladjustment most destructive of happiness for all con- 
cerned, as weU as one of the most stubborn of all to eradi- 
cate. Some children— and some elders— simply must occupy 
the limelight; they must be the center of attention. It appears 
that the surrounding elders are the chief factors in permit- 
ting this unfortunate trait to be built in a child. 

A common cause of desire for attention is a feeling of 
insecurity. The child who does not feel sure of his mothers 
care may very readily build this trait in self-defense. In 
fact, the demand for attention at school or at play outside 
may be because the child has so completely lost out in get- 
ting consideration in the &mily at home. Of all who deal 
with the child the mother is the most strategic. She is the 
one who should help the child through this difficult stage. 
How shall she act? 

The question is whether the growing child shall learn, as 
he first makes his self-oth^ relationships, to take just ac- 
count of others. The cuxicial factor seems beyond any doubt 
to be the thou^tful, loving cjare of the mother— or later of 
the nurseiy-schcx)l teacher. The child must feel secmre, must 
feel that he has no impelling c^ to fend for himself against 
anyone— say, a father or a teasing older brother— who can get 
at him in spite of his mother. If he feds thus secure in mother 
or nursery-school teacher, ffien she can help him build sev- 
eral simidtaheous and suppcnting attitudes and conceptions: 
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one, that others do, in fact, feel as he, that their troubles are 
as real to them as his to him; another, that he should con- 
sider their feelings as being (at least under ordinary cir- 
cumstances) of equal (or nearly equal) importance to his 
and that others will so treat him; still another, that there is 
(to use adult language) such a conception as justice and 
that mother, father, teacher, and all ri^t-thintog people 
follow it. If the mother or teacher can herself live diese 
thin^ with the child and let him feel that he and the other 
children can live on this basis, then the child will build at 
his childish level the beginnings of a desirable personality. 
And once the foundations are well laid, the further super- 
structure is more easily built 

ChABACIEB ButLDIKG 

The discussions just given on learning and personality ad- 
justment together with the prior discussion on thinking in 
Chapter VII, lead easily to a consideration of character 
building. We are particularly concerned to see how the 
conscious self-other compounded self is all the while build- 
ing its experience-effects into that interpenetrating seamless 
web whidi alone can properly be called character. 

In the discussion of learning we saw that any part or 
aspect of e^>erience runs normally through three phases: 
(1) it arises (whether as thought or feding or impulse or 
bodily movement) in response to something that has just 
happened in experience; (2) the specific reaction, after more 
or less of consideration, is accepted in some sense to act on; 
(8) what is thus accepted stays with one in such way as to 
pervade pertinently the rest of the e:q)mence and so helps 
to determine its further course. We are now ready to add 
that this staying with one to permeate and influence the 
further course of e:q)eiience is not only a definition of learn- 
ing but is also at the ^une time an assertion that what is thus 
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learned is tiberein built at once into character. That die new 
learning grew out of the prior developing esperience and at 
once re-entered the further stream of experience to permeate 
it pertinently means that character is not a mechanically 
formed aggregate, made like a brick wall by piling one 
bride on top of another. Instead, a continuing permeation 
marks the process: each new character element as it comes is 
itself permeated by the prior elements of character whose 
reaction brought it iuto existence; and it in turn, as it gets 
pertinently to work, permeates the rest of the devdoping 
^perience. By the act and fact of learning these active per- 
meative relationships are built into structure— the structure 
we call character— there to remain, as character does abide, 
to influenc^e further living. 

Because many identify leammg with the ability to recall, 
it may be well to say a word further about the different 
thing here under consideration. The practical utility of 
avai^ble recall is of course not in question; that is priedess. 
But it is a mistake to confuse the abidingness of an element 
so interwoven into character with the ability to rechll it 
consciously. An demoit onco interwoven in this iuteipene- 
trative way so affects other dements that it cannot drop out 
until die whole network goes. Ability to recall stands on quite 
a different footing and has to be kept ahve in a way so 
differ^t as to demand its own treatment As regards what 
we are here concerned with, Dewey and James use stremg 
words in describing how an element once woven into char- 
acter stays fixed. Dewey, using the word habU in a some- 
what generalized sense for each addition to character, sa}^ 
that “in actuality each habit operates all the time of waking 
life” ^ and adds that “were it not for the continued operatmn 
of aU habits in every ac:t no such thing as charactOT could 

ijohn Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New Heoiy Ifolt, 
1922), p. 37. 
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edst . . . Character is the interpenetration of habits.” ^ James 
saw it from a slightly different angle and is, as usual, more 
dramatic: 

We are spinning our ovra fates, good or evil, and never to 
be undcHie. Every smallest stroke of virtue or vice leaves its 
never-so-litde scar. The drunken Rip van Winkle, in Jeffer- 
son’s play, excuses himself for every fresh dereliction by say- 
ing, “I won’t count this time!” Wel^ he may not count it, and 
a kind Heaven may not count it; but it is being counted none 
the less. Down among his nerve-cells and fibers the molecules 
are counting i^ registering and storing it up to be used against 
Tiim whai the next temptation comes. Nothing we ever do is, 
in strict sdmitific literabess, wiped out,® 

As long, then, as normal life lasts, so Icmg is character thus 
in continual process of building. The new of each successive 
phase of e^erience is by the fact of learning interwoven al- 
ways with &e old. Each new i^ct is interwove immediately 
and directly with aU the old that was consciously involved 
in the process, as has already been discussed at length. It is 
interwoven mediately and indirectly through these conscious 
involved elem^ts with all the constituent parts of character 
with whidr these consciously used older elements had them- 
selves been previously connected. 

But the process of character building has yet one further 
complexi^ to be pointed out, an element that was implicit 
in all the foregoing weighing, but an element to be made 
eq>licit as constituting the distinctive essence of human char- 
acter as opposed to a mere animal aggregate of habits. 

The whole bdhaving-leaming process goes on under the 
oversight and directing scrutiny of a pa^d overthinking, 
in which the conscious sdf notes all that is done and inter- 

2lWA,p.8a 

sWiDiam James, Tolfe to Teaciiers (Now Yoifc, Heniy Holt, 1899), 
pp. TIL 
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venes to control the process by giving or withholding ap- 
provaL First, it wei^ the fitness of die act in process to 
answer to whatever end or interest the self is at the time 
concerned to follow. The interests thus pursued will vary 
infinitely, from person to penon and from time to time. 
Second, the self approves further in the light of all its other 
more personal values tiiat may happen to get involved in 
what is going on. Third and finally, it judges all in the H^t 
of its own highest and most impersonal ideals as these are 
implicated in the consequences of the proposed act Only as 
die self can approve under all three heads will it in fact wish 
to go ahead along the proposed line. Only as the self can ap- 
prove in the light of its ideals is it acting ethically; only dius 
is it willing to stand before the world as the acknowledged 
author and maker of its acts. 

The varying degrees of care with which different persons 
thus give approvd and the varying degrees of sensitivity 
involved— these of course range &e whole gamut of human 
excellence from the lowest and worst to the highest and best. 
But each person at his own place on the scale— a shifting 
place, to be sure— thus builds the structure of his own char- 
acter, good or bad as the case may be, by the successive 
decisions that he makes. Each one as the weaver-a:eator of 
his fate thus weaves oa the loom of life die seamless web 
of his own diaracter. 

On the psychological side it may be poiuted out that the 
individual character thus self-consciously woven provides, 
by its successive and aggregate interpenetrations, that con- 
tinuity of personal identity which we presuppose in the 
responsible relationships of life. To be sure, each new experi- 
ence does in some measure remake the struc^ire of the abid- 
ing sdf; and each actual deliberation as to specific conduct 
begins as a balancing of one proposed self against a rival 
proposaL But once a dechion has been reached die continu- 
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ity of the new self with its predecessor is assured. The in- 
teipenetrations of new by old and of old by new efEect it. 
By this process, except for those rare and odd cases of mul- 
tiple personality, the continuing fact of personal identity is 
maintained. 

The bearing here on eq)erience itself is worthy of note. 
The stream of ^cperience is manifestly not uniform either in 
intensity or in internal unity. While normal waking life 
shows no actual breaks in experience— experience is, in fact, 
a stream— there are evident fluctuations in intensity; and 
each such period of greater intensity at the same time shows, 
as a rule, its own peculiar internal organization. Each such 
we call “an experience.” In this way the stream of experi- 
ence indudes a succession of more or less distinct experi- 
ences, separated each from its predecessor and its successor 
by transitional experiences where attention is usually less 
active. And in all this the process of learning and the fact of 
interpenetration act together, first, to make, as we have previ- 
ously seen, eiperience at all out of what would otherwise 
be a mere time succession of atomistic happenings and, 
second, as we have here seen, to bind the successive experi- 
ences together into a single stream, the self-conscious stream 
of personal identity. 

So far we have been discussing the psychology of char- 
acter building. As we are here concerned vtith educational 
^applications, it may not be amiss to consider certain ethical 
demands in connection. More vigorous questioning may be 
aroused as to how to conceive character in this honorific 
sense if we begin with certain earlier and astonishing state- 
ments regarding women in relation to character. ImWnud 
£ant said of women, “They have but little character any- 
way,” * while Pope said a httle earlier, “Most women have 

^ Quoted m Edward F. Budcner, Educatkmd Theory of Immanuel Kamt 
(Pliikddiphia, J. B. lippizicot^ 1904)^ p. 228. 
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no dbaracter at alL” ® Kant perhaps gives us the clue to what 
he had in mind in his defamatory statement by saying in the 
same paragraph, “A man who acts without setded princi- 
ples, with no uniformity, has no character.” He further says, 
again in the same paragraph, “Character means that the per- 
son derives his rules of conduct from himself, and from die 
dignity of humanity.” As we put these two latter sayings 
together with the earlier saying, we of today wonder indeed 
at his low opinion of woman; it so litde fits with what we 
now think. Further reading possibly suggests the answer to 
the riddle. "Woman,” he says, “must know men rather than 
books”;® and again, “Man must be independent that woman 
may depend entirely upon him.” It seems rather probable 
that the women both ]^int and Pope mainly knew were, in 
fact, so entirely dependent on men, and accordingly must so 
study to please their husbands, actual or prospective, as to 
show litde or nothing of those individually built principles of 
conscious action that were counted to constitute character. 
Instead of showing dependable conduct based on personally 
criticized convictions, the woman had to vary to fit the de- 
mands of the man. She could not be hersdif . She could have 
no character of her own. 

At any rate, whatever may have operated in the minds 
of Pope and Kant, we of this day think that the ethically 
desirable character must be one diat decides consciously in 
the light of principles increasingly based on conscious criti- 
cism. The better such principles are bTiilt and the more 
surely decisions are based upon them, the more dependable 
is the resulting character; and the character is not only more 
dep^dable in the sense that others know what to expect of 
it but even more that its acts are more consistendy d^ensible. 

6 Alexander Pope, Mord Essays, £pist II, line 2. 

0 Oo. cO.. D. 226. 
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All of this has been implied in previous discussions; but 
possibly its pertinence to character building justifies bringing 
it out more espliddy here. 

What we wish, then, from the educational point of view 
is to join what has just been said with the psychology of 
character building presented a few pages before. If youth 
is to build desirable character, it must have abundant oppor- 
tunity at Tn aldng decisions, more and more thoughtfully, and 
must malce these decisions— under wise guidance— in such 
way as to build two things simultaneously, one of th^ a 
body of consciously criticized principles on which to act, the 
other the setded practice of decidiig deliberately what to 
do. Democracy and tihe more forward-looking educational 
practices here go hand in hand. In this way the etiiically de- 
sirable character is built 

But there is yet another desirable dimension or quality of 
desirable character to be considered, namely, strength. We 
mean by strength of dbaracter not simply that one perseveres, 
in spite of difficulties and oppositions, in a course of action 
once entered upon— that might be mere stupid obstinacy. 
We mean, it appears, three things, all more or less inter- 
peaetrating one another. First, we mean that the person 
should have consciously defensible reasons for what he is 
doing such that, if conditions change, he can and will make 
changes according as an intelligent consideration of the 
piesmit facts may demand. This provision guards against 
mere stupid obstinacy. Second, he must so think through 
the present confronting situation— and must have built in the 
past such reliable principles of thought and action— that he 
has wide-reaching and well-rooted convictions and reasons 
for what he proposes to do. The roots of his (x}nvictions and 
actions, it may be well to interpose, tap all the pertinent 
values that the person’s life includes, physical, intellectual, 
esthetic, sochtl, ethical. Third, the person must have formed 
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the strong habit of acting on thinking, of putting into posi- 
tive action the hipest and best decision that his thiuTong 
has reached. In the degree that these three can concur, in 
like degree will a strong character be likely to result. 

The analysis just made leads in effect to the conclusion 
that conscious convictions furnish greater strength, as well 
as more intelligent flexibility, than will any mere training 
or indoctrination at the hands of another. The recent years 
have heard frequent denials of this position, with many 
assertions that, on the contrary, much thiuldtig mak^ for 
weakness of character and futility of action. 

When we study the source and origin of this suspicion of 
thinking, we find, to be sure, some grounds for just com- 
plaint. There are those to whom the fun of playing widi 
ideas becomes an escape from reality, an escape from the 
crude world of evil and ugliness. But this is not the whole 
story. We find only too often that the outcry against thinking 
arises from impatient partisanship speaking in behalf of a 
program accepted as final and absolute. Anyone who holds 
to absolutes is insofar no long^ seeking for the truth— he 
already has it He knows the answers, and very likely he 
“knows that he knows.” He is dien likely to be impatient with 
any furtho: examination of his positions so held. 

In fact one seldom reaches absolutes by a truth-seeking 
logical process, but much more likely by some less con- 
scious route— possibly through unquestioned tradition, 
possibly by the order of some accepted absolute authority, 
possibly though indoctrination by such an authority, possi- 
bly by one’s impulsive willing. It is the accepters of abso- 
lutes who most loudly call for “action.” “To hdl with think- 
ing,” one of them said a decade ago. “We’ve thought long 
enough; it’s action we want” This particular man, it is inter- 
esting to report, is now among those repentant radicals who 
are more suspicious of Moscow than formerly. 
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Space forbids a detailed discussion of ^‘acting on think- 
ing” As intimated, it is only too true that here, as in many 
other situations, some “think” and never “act” while others 
“act” without prior thinking. It is neidier one of these situa- 
tions alone that we wish, but both together. The parallel 
thinldng we saw accompanying behavior will perhaps sup- 
port the answer to the problem. As we by to act on think- 
ing, it is good parallel thinking that is to guide us at each 
poiut: first to say how much of preparatory thinking is 
needed before the execution of plans may wisely begin; 
second, to guide overt action as we carry out plans; and, 
third, to watch developments to see what new demands may 
arise from new developments. It is tiiis last function of 
t hinkin g that troubles the absolutists; they wish their made- 
in-advance plans to hold absolutely. That “thinldng” mi ght 
in this way stop “action,” stop their chosen “action,” seems 
to them treason. At this point all absolutists seem to act 
alike, militant patriots. Communists, Nazis, Fascists, abso- 
lute religionists. They know and they Tmow that they 
know” ; there are no uncertainties in their faith. The rest of 
mankind try to be less dogmatic. For the latter the free play 
of intelligence is to be their guide, a human and ever-inquir- 
ing sort of intelligence. Acting on thmking is their program, 
with thinldng to watch and guide both thinking and acting . 

The character, then, that can win approval is one founded 
on the free play of intelligence. This is the character whose 
building is described in the foregoing analyses. For many 
of us this building is to be found^ on the democratic out- 
look— we th i nk intelligence demands this. The character thus 
sou^t can be, and can be undei^ood, only on the basis of a 
continual self-conscious criticism of life as it is lived. And 
this in its turn is possible only on the basis of the self-other 
process. On that in essence it all turns. 
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Imfucahons for School Management 

The three topics just discussed of learning, personality ad- 
justment, and character building have together been build- 
ing the two correlative conceptions of the desirable person- 
ality and of the educative process necessary for bringing 
such a character into existence. When we add to these three 
discussions those on thinking and ethical conduct in Chapter 
Vn, we have the foundations at least implicitly laid for a 
school management correlative with the educative process 
thus desired. 

The personality desirably to be developed is, as sketched 
in these combined discussions, one that follows the self-other 
pattern of knowing what one does and willing one’s succes- 
sive acts only after these have been approved in all their 
foreseen bearings and so accepted as properly appropriate 
for die ideal self that one responsibly inten<fe to be. The 
needed educative process was essentially suggested in the 
discussion on learning. If the child learns what he lives as he 
accepts it within his own heart to live by, then the educative 
process becomes identified with life itself and the quality of 
that living becomes the primary end and aim. This fees, 
then, the prime characteristic of the schooL It must be a 
place for living, a place where children can and do live as 
children. And the supreme effort of the school authorities 
must be that the quality of each child’s living must be as 
high and fine as is posshle to be effected. 

When we ask for ways in which to improve the quality 
of childrmi’s living, we face the crucial difference between 
the new-type school and the old-type. The old-type school 
expected the teacher to assign feirly abstract and formal 
subject matter to be learned. And the assignment was xmder 
peiralty: if the assignment was not learned, the authorities 
contrived that something unpleasant should happen to en- 
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force the learning. Various considerations previously dis- 
cussed condenm this older school procedure. For one tibing, 
it efiFected at best a learning about life, not a living of life. 
So that what was thus foim^y acquired was but litde lived, 
and accordingly it but litde permeated further experience to 
remake it. It was therefore but superficially learned; it could 
but litde enter the structure of mind or character to rebuild 
it For anodier thing, the quality of living cannot be enforced 
under penalty. We have always known that in the esthetic 
realm it was impossible to compel the appreciation of music 
or literature, and any effort in that direction was likely to 
recoil. From the discussion on learning we can the better 
understand why learning to appreciate a piece of music de- 
mands two things, both taking place inside the child; first, 
the mrisic must be lived as such, that is, it must be heard 
and felt on its merits by die child; then, second, the hearing 
must be accepted as likable, as being the kind of music the 
child likes to hear. The first we can in a degree compel, but 
the second, no. That lies beyond us. 

Now the same things hold true in the social-moral realm, 
at least in larger measure. If one is to act morally in any 
adequate sense of that term, he must in his own heart feel 
the ri^tness of what he proposes to do or die wrongness 
of what he refuses and he must then, with this in mind, con- 
sciously will the consequences of his act while at the same 
tone he wills to be the kind of person to do it. These condi- 
tions again we cannot compeL We may be able to help with 
the necessary thinkmg and we can encourage; but compel 
we caimot We may, to be sure, compel certain outward be- 
havior, as wh^ a teacher requires a pupil to apologize for 
his wrong act. But the teacher has not thereby made this 
pupil feel regret for his act. When we elders do thus make 
a child say he is sorry whereas in fact he is not, we have 
not simply failed at making him regret his wrongdoing; we 
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have in addition made him lie and, besides, have probably 
aroused resentment against us in connection. No, we can- 
not in respect to morals compel the quality of living. 

Also in intellectual affairs much the same holds. You can 
lead a horse to water, but you cannot make him drink; you 
can give a child a lesson, but you caimot make him think. 
We can, within limits, compel a pupil to ‘learn” an assigned 
lesson in history or physics or geometry so as to be able to 
“recite”; but we have not therein made him accept in any 
adequate sense the argument involved. That he will do only 
if he liiTnsftIf so feels the problem that he wishes to solve 
it. In the first place, he cannot feel the problem or even 
fbinTr the idea xmless he is ready by previous thinking along 
that line to interpermeate new with old and old with new, 
as we saw in the discussion on learning. And, in the second 
place, unless the problem or the new subject matter some- 
how answers to a felt need or interest involved for the 
learner, he will neither feel the problem nor turn the matter 
over sufficiently in his mind to give to the new the neces- 
sary opportunity to be adequately interlaced with the old; 
nor will he accept it as sufficiency important to effect the 
needed learning. So again in this realm also we can hdp, 
but we cannot eff ectivdy compel 

It is from these varied considerations that the newer-type 
school bases its program on life itself, on the normal process 
of living. It helps the pupils as best it can to live rich, 
full lives, facing educatively the successive situations that 
thus arise. With each such situation it helps the pupils, imder 
sympathetic teacher guidance, to t h i nk through what to do 
and why and how and then to carry out the resulting con- 
clusions as thoughtfully as they can. In all of this the effort 
of the school is to make the pupils grow in the disposition 
to accept responsibility, in the power to think careatively over 
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their problems, and in the habit of taking ever more into 
account in ever better ways. A guiding motto is acting on 
thinking, ever better thinking and ever more thoughtful 
action. An inclusive aim is ever more adequate self-direction. 
One major test of success is the degree in which this 
thoughtful creative living can and does take root and grow, 
so that the pupils continually show more of life better lived. 

One decisive difference between the older traditional out- 
look in education and this inconoing newer lies, then, in the 
different relationships seen between subject matter and the 
educative process. The older view takes subject matter as 
initially and essentially extraneous to the present life process 
of the learner, so much so that he must either be forced or 
cajoled into the ^orts necessary to acquire it The newer 
point of view looks on subject matter as whatever may be 
inherently needed in order that the learner’s very life proc- 
ess may on its own terms, m fact go on. 

The intimate relationship previously discussed between 
building the self and learning the group culture may make 
clearer the inherent relationship of this better considered 
“subject matter” to life. The cMd best utilizes the various 
elements of the culture when he needs them. He learns them 
as he lives them in his own life, and he will learn them well 
in the degree that he thus consciously sees and accepts each 
successive item as needed by bi-m for some purpose in which 
he himself can see point and meaning. This purpose may be 
to pursue scnne end that concerns hhn; it may have to do 
with the thoughtful manipulation of materials needed for 
some further end he has in mind; it may, as he grows older, 
be the organizing of his thinkmg in this or that area- 
scientific, literary, social— into a reasoned and defensible 
systematic whole. 

It is in diese and many other ways that the newer type of 
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school tries to base itself on the principles herein shown to 
depend on the self-other process. Nothing less, it seems, 
could suffice either to set up adequate aims for the school or 
to determine its necessary processes if efiEective education is 
to result. 



CHAPTER X 


FREEDOM 


Freedom is a word of many meanings, more fiian can here 
be considered. Moreover, not all problems of freedom belong 
in this discussion, in the sense of depending for their solu- 
tion specifically upon the self-other process and making at 
the same time for civilization. Among the many kinds four 
seem on this basis to call for explicit treatment in this 
chapter: freedom as self-determination; breedom in the face 
of universal causation; freedom from prejudice; and effectual 
freedom through proper institutional forms. 

Freedom as SELF-DEiEBMiNA'noN 

Choice is the most characteristic activity of a self.— John 
Dew^ 

The impulse of mere appetite is slavery, while obedience 
to a self-prescribed law is Uberty.— Rousseau 

The desi^iating title for this first kind of freedom is not 
altogether satisfactory, but possibly the differentiating mean- 
ing wiU become clearer as we proceed. It is of course per- 
sonal and not national self-determination that is to be 
studied. 

If we contrast a brick, a dog, and a man, we see at once 
three degrees of self-determination and accordingly three 
degrees of freedom. The brick has nothing that we should 

1R4 
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care to call self-detennination. True enou^ what happens 
to it depends in part on its own ph3?sical properties, but in 
contrast even with a dog the history of a brick is the story 
of very specific outside determination. It “stays put.” Be- 
yond resisting pressures it contributes nothing to its fate; it 
sets up no ends, exerts no efforts, engages in no activities. 

A dog in comparison is very mu^ alive. It emphatically 
does not stay quietly put. It pursues obvious objects of de- 
sire and with varied efforts. It engages in a multiplicity of 
activities. How far does the term self-determinaUon apply to 
the dog as he engages in these activities? The answer is not 
easy, partly because we have not yet clarified omr thinking 
as to what self-determination means. It may help to start a 
htde lower down in the scale. 

Certain moths in sight of a lighted candle will fly into the 
flame; and, even though the first trial should bum and not 
kill, the moth will, if possible, still return to the flame. It 
seems unable to learn from the erperi^ce. Granted oppor- 
tunity, the result is fatalistically determined. The lighted 
candle of itself sijdBSces to determine what the moth wfil do. 
The moth does not learn; it cannot resist. The instance seems 
to define the lade or absence of determination on the part 
of tire moth. It is not so with the dog; he is dearly free in 
a sense and de^ee not time of the moth. 

Or, again, certain fish can be taught to overcome their 
“natural” fear so as to take food from the hand of a person. 
£ui^ if the fish, as they are fed, are fri^tened and repeatedly 
so, then they become (so we are told) permanently con- 
ditioned against returning to the hand. Even though they 
be starving, they will not now return. They have, it appears, 
ceased to learn on this point. Their further bdiavior, then, 
at this point is now fatalikically fixed in advance. As regards 
sdf-determination, accordingly, the continuing abihly to 
learn is clearly an essential element So that again the dog 
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is freer. He can learn; so he has more adaptability, more 
flexibility in behaving. He is flierein more self-determining. 

Our concern is as to man and his ethical freedom. Just 
what ethical freedom means we shall consider in a moment; 
but in any evait it presupposes personal ability, within 
limits, to act appropriately to a situation, and this means at 
bottom the ability to intend what one does and then, within 
environmental limit s, to do what one intends. In popular 
language this is the ability to will and to do. In any full 
sense one wills or intends a flung in the degree that he thinks 
not only to do it (as a dog may think to catch the squirrel 
he is chasing) but thinks also of the act in its setting and, 
further, that he is doing it and that he is, imder the drcum- 
stances, knowingly seeking the foreseen results. This may be 
a bit complicate^ but it does, in fact, seem the ethical defini- 
tion of intent. As was said earlier, this necessarily implies a 
self-other compoxmded person as doer. No lesser one could 
do the necessary imagining, and no one could do this imagin- 
ing adequately— so it surely seems— who had not had, in 
building his self, access to certain race-wrou^t distinctions 
relative to agency, accoimtability, responsibility, and the 
hke. Only su^ a being can act ethically. 

Observation supports the assertion that man can in this 
full sense both vriU and do, which means that man shows 
the kind of freedom and self-determination necessary to 
ethical conduct He not only effects, but he also learns to 
understand that he personally effects; and he can, within 
limits, distinguish cases of intentional effecting from the 
accidental and unintentionaL He does these things in social 
situations where other p^ons are concerned; and he and 
they, again within limits, can agree that certain kinds of 
conduct are praiseworthy and oflier kinds blameworthy. And 
out of many such situations he and these others, profiting by 
the cultural contribution, come to use the term ough^ to 
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designate certain kinds of conduct as under given conditions 
binding upon them. A child growing up within a social 
group whose members generally have thus profited by the 
race-wrought culture wfil himself, as a rule, learn to accept 
more or less fully these conduct distinctions to act upon 
them. Now, when these conditions are true of any person, 
we say by d^bition that he engages in ethical conduct, and 
observed facts support the assertion that such conduct lies 
within the range and capaci^ of all normal human beings. 

When therefore a person tihus learns to shape and direct 
his life thoughtfully to the respecting of the ri^ts and feel- 
ings of others, he is insofar showing ethical self-determina- 
tion. This description of conduct defines the term. It might 
make the description more nearly complete to add that in 
such ethical self-determination the person, in the degree 
that he thinks of what he does, accepts the intentional con- 
duct as his own. He identifies himself with it. He is willing 
to admit to himself and to others that he is, and proposes 
to be, the kind of person who will do such things. The ability 
and disposition so to act defines one kind of freedom. To 
engage in such ethical self-determination is to be ethically 
free. 

Many questions arise in coimection and must receive con- 
sideration. Is it not a fact that one man often dioughdessly 
or ignorantly injures another man? And, if so, how does 
ethi^ self-determination apply since intent was absaat? Li 
such cases is not the very essence of self-determination ab- 
sent? This question we now take up for consideration. 

If we say that the dog has no self— that is, he is not “self- 
conscious,” does not tb^k of himself as the agent or doer 
of his acts and accordingly does not will or intend his acts— 
we get the orientation to answer the question of ethical self- 
determination in connection with admittedly unintended 
results. 
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We saw a moment ago how willing or intending in any 
ethical sense involves not only thinking of what one proposes 
to do so as to foresee the probable results to aU concerned 
but also willing these results and seeking them knowingly. 
We saw, further, how the ability thus to intend ethically 
depends on a selfhood that has built itself adequately on 
such race-wrought distinctions as agency, accountability, 
responsibility, and die like. We know in connection that the 
child only gradually builds up the syst^ns of association 
necessary for him thus to intend adequately in the ordinary 
situations of life. It is on this basis that the law has held that 
children under a certain age cannot be counted to have com- 
mitted a (3±ne. Presumably one of lesser age could not typi- 
cally build up die complex self with such adequate meaning 
rdationships as to do full intending. 

However, parents and Schools have, wisely, never waited 
for this age of legal criminal competency before they begin 
to hold children to accotmt for their acts. But in holding dieir 
young thus to account they have properly had an educative 
intent in mind. In addition to securing the good conduct, 
considered by its objective effects, those in proper educative 
charge of children have thus sought to secure from t-bftm 
such attention to what was being done as would probably 
result not only in a better imderstanding of consequences 
but also, if possible, in a clearly willed choice of the best 
set of consequences, hi the degree that diese educative ef- 
forts are succesful, in like degree will the range and effec- 
tiveness of conscious and intentional choice be in 

the child’s life and character. 

Buh as the child grows toward maturity, a general exar- 
ch of such related thinking and learning is more and more 
demand^ of him. He is, we say, imder moral obligation to 
t hink before he acts; and he is similarly imder moral obliga- 
tion to learn to foresee all ordinary results from his proposed 
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acts and to take diem properly into accoimt in deciding 
what to do. The specific moral obligation to act on thinking 
becomes thus universal for all who are sufficiently mature. 
The only exceptions are those who cannot learn. All others 
we hold to accoimt, demanding of them that they use rea- 
sonable diligence to foresee the probable consequences of 
their acts. 

If, then, a mature person excuses himself that he didn’t 
think, we say (with James) : “Why didn’t you think? What 
were you there for but to think?" And, further with James 
(Talks to Teachers, p. 187), "We read a moral lecture 
on their unreflectiveness.” It is, we hold, the moral duty of 
each one to form habits of acting thus on thinkiag. If he has 
the ability to learn, he must do so; and we run our social 
life on this basis. This, then, is the answer to be returned to 
the question of holding people accountable for the unfore- 
seen results of their acts. Only the self-other type of char- 
acter can so be held to account. 

Uinv3SBSAL Causation and Fbeedom 

When we were discussing how the brick and the moth 
were not self-determining because it had aheady been fatal- 
istically determined what should happen to them, we could 
have raised in different setting the l^e question regarding 
man. Is it not true tiiat all phenomena of nature, induding 
man’s behavior, come about under the “reign of naturd 
law”? Spedfically is not “the law of causation” so universal 
and so indusive that all the acts of each individual man are 
as completely determined as are the bride’s or the moth’s 
and that man therefore is, in fact, no freer than they are 
but only different, as a cat’s behavior is different h:om a do^s 
and the action of hydrogen is different from the action of 
oxygen? So important a question we must consider and, at 
some length, if necessary. 
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The old syllogism regarding causally and ethical freedom 
used to run somewhat as follows: ^ events are caused; 
whatever is caused is determined to be just that and nothing 
else; tiierefore each event is determined in advance to be just 
what it ktCT turns out to be. By this syllogism any claim to 
human freedom was counted to be an illusion. The choice 
was already fixed in advance by the inclusive law of causa- 
tion. Man’s career would, on this basis, be fixed in advance 
along with all other events happening in time. 

The argument has not always been stated in so formal a 
manner, but its influence has in the past been widespread, 
particularly among students of the natural sciences and those 
who accepted natural science as the model for psychology 
and other human sciences. Many have felt compelled to 
accept from scientific reasoning what Omar Khayyam stated 
so shikingly in theological language: 

Yea, the first Morning of Creation wrote 

What the Last Dawn of Reckoning shall read. 

The argument, however, proves too much. If, because of 
universal causation, all events that are to be have now al- 
ready been fixed in advance, are already written down in 
the book of time, then aU efFort and all planning become 
very difEerent from what they seem; in strictness, they ap- 
pear vain and foolish. Of course no one ever accepted a 
doctrine of fixed-in-advance results for ordinary living. Every 
housewife has always known that, if she did not plan and 
put forth proper ^orts, there would be no dinner to eat. 
Also, every Newtonian scientist, however much he may have 
proclaimed his acceptance of this universal fixed-in-advance 
determinism, knew all the time that, if he did not plan and 
execute carefully, his experiment would not work. He also 
knew that, if he did not publish the results, people would 
not be hkdly to hear about his contribution; so he took good 
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pains to get his paper published where it would be most 
adeqxiately read. In other words, he emulated the housewife 
in acting as if events were contingent, contingent on his tak- 
ing proper thought and pains, and not at all as if the out- 
come were already fixed in advance. 

Postponing for the moment any further direct attack on 
this inclusive fixed-in-advance cosmic determinism, let tis 
make a flank attack. 

Consider the experience of manldnd. Is not the most uni- 
versal of all experiences that what one wishes one must 
seek? And seeking means that one take appropriate steps to 
get. If the housewife wishes to have dinner ready at the ap- 
pointed hour, she has to plan and act in ways that promise 
to get dinner ready in time. And the more she knows about 
such ways, the more surely (other things being equal) can 
the family rely on dinner being ready at the right time. If the 
fanner wishes com to sell, he has to plant com and go 
through the other steps necessary to raise and harvest his 
crop; and the more he knows about such steps, the surer 
will be his success. In a word, man has wants; “nature” 
(we say) offers conditions under which, possibly, these 
wants can be met; man has to know those conditions and 
devise means to meet than so that his wants may be satis- 
fied. Wants, purposes (ends), means, efforts. Man has the 
wants; he has to learn what ends to set up as aims in order 
to meet his wants and what means will attain these ends. 
Finally he has to put forth efforts to bring the means ade- 
quately into play. This is a formal statement of most of 
human life— and of all human effort— and it is a fairly ac- 
cmrate statement of man’s reason for wishing practical 
knowledge. 

Does man in any particular case know beforehand that 
he will succeed? He does not; he has to take risks. Life is 
like that. In our kind of world ihe stream of affairs has ways 
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of its own and will usually, if man does not properly inter- 
vene, run away “on its own” and ignore Iiis wishes. He has 
to study “nature” and learn her waj^, so that he may make 
nature woric for him. Man has thus learned, for example, 
about planting: about times and seasons, about fertility of 
soil and rain and cultivation, and proper seeds to plant, and 
ways to cultivate and harvest. Having this information, he is 
able to use appropriate planting-means so as to efFect his 
planting-ends. Science helps him by telling more precisely 
how nature acts. 

Specifically science has found out certain uniformities in 
nature (often called “laws”) which man can use to his ad- 
vantage. The more man knows of these uniformities in na- 
ture, the more chances he has to find means appropriate to 
his ends. In tins case knowledge is power. In other words, 
the more man knows, the freer he is practically to effect his 
purposes. The laws of nature become in this way means to 
freedom, giving man more power to dEect his wishes than 
beforetimes he had. 

These laws of nature deserve closer study. Each one of 
them, in effect if not in words, begins with an if: If bodies 
are allowed to fall freely, they all fall equally fast This does 
not mean that all falling bodies do actu^y fall equally fast; 
for the most part they do not because on the ear& they are 
seldom allowed to fall freely. Snow, for instanoe, ordinarily 
does not fall so fast as sleet or hail; the air interferes. If snow 
and sleet and hail fall in a vacuum, they do fall equally fast 
A law of nature always has this operational or its equiva- 
lent, at the beginning to introduce certain named fjonditi on s. 
If these conditions opoationally hold, then and such 

results may be expected to follow. We say that water is H2O. 
This may mean that, if hydrogen and o^gen be combined 
suitably, water results. Or it may mean that, i/ water be 
suitably treated, we get hydrogen and oxygen. But to say 
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that water is H2O does not say that either operational if will 
be followed. To have water on hand is no guarantee that we 
shall soon have hydrogen and oi^gen on l^d available for 
use. So the laws of nature do not tell us what will absolutely 
happen; they tell us what will cmdMonaUy happen: if cer- 
tain and su<^ conditions be met, tben such and such results 
may be e:q)ected. 

Now let us consider man and let us grant— for the “sake 
of argument” at the moment if any are timorous about it— 
that he, too, is a natural phenomenon. Does it therdEore 
follow that, if he brings thinking to bear on a situation and 
changes it, we have renounced science? Not at all. All the 
science we know we found out by studying phenomena. Let 
us act in the same way with man. We find something going 
on that we have long called thinking, and this thinking seems 
a very important thing. In practical affairs it appears that 
some people can think better than others, and on die whole 
(other things being equal) those who can think best in 
any given field come out ahead in diat area. The history of 
science is principally the history of the great thinkers. 

The special service of science has been to find out and 
make available useful uniformities in nature. These enable 
man to foretell the specific consequences of possible acts. 
Now we do observe, beyond any question, as was brou^t 
out earlier, that for an intelligent man to foreknow these 
possible consequences may and often does become a true 
causative factor to determine what he wiU do: this knowl- 
edge so influences him that he chooses a course of action 
which puts the law of nature to work for him. These are 
facts which no one can deny. There is in this no denial of 
the “law of causation”; on the contrary, there is in it nothing 
but the application, causally, of knowledge to man's be- 
havior. 

Look further at this thing we call thinking, considering 
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particularly its creative aspect. When we study t hinkin g in 
individual lives and in history, we find that men are con- 
tinually thinking new things. Most of these are new only 
to the individual man; a lesser number are new also to his- 
tory. That any are new to history means that thinkin g creates 
new thou^ts, which in their turn may bring new lines of 
action. No one can deny these facts. And the assertion is 
again no denial of science. Exactly the contrary, it is the 
glory of science that it is true. 

And now, finally, what about all events being fixed in 
advance? We have two hypotheses before us, one of in- 
clusive or cosmic determinism, already discussed in part— 
that all dungs, all events in every detail, have already been 
fixed in advance from the beginning— and the other of spe- 
cific or local determinism— that we hve in a world of actuiJly 
emerging novelty, where the outcomes of events are pre- 
carious ^ough in each detail nature acts with reliable uni- 
formities.^ Which hypothesis better fits the facts? 

If the hypothesis of inclusive cosmic determinism be ad- 
mitted, then all thought and efFort become so different 
from what we have been holding them to be that they seem 
useless and futile. Why worry about die future? Why try? 
Why plan? All things that are going to happen are already 
fixed. Effort does not count; we only mistsJcenly and there- 
fore foolishly think so. The moral "ought” makes no sense. 
All the people who have been concerned about it have been 
mistaken. There is no such thing as responsibfiity. Man is 
not free to plan. Planning makes no sense. 

If we take the other hypothesis, we see diat effort and re- 
^nsibility not only mdce sense but also are supremdy 
important We lose no science on this hypothesis. In fact, 
in keeping with it science appears as man’s supremest effort 
at control amid precariousness. Each new discovery of science 

^ For reference to tibe modem principle of indetenninacy see page 176. 
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may mean that man is by so much freer to control the course 
of hrunan destiny according to consciously chosen ends. 

And, as we compare the two hypotheses, it appears odd, 
not to say suicidal, that the man who claims the first h)^oth- 
esis bases his claims on scientific principles which have been 
discovered by experiments conducted in every detail on the 
second hypothesis. And, if this proponent tries to refute my 
argument, he is again by his very effort illustrating the sec- 
ond position. 

The more, then, we think of it, the more it appears that 
we are rmder no necessity to accept the doctrine of cosmic 
or universal determinism but rather compelled to take the 
odier. The future is not yet determined. True enough, if we 
lived in a universe composed of a finite munber of discrete 
objects, the laws of mechanics (it appears) would enable us 
to foretell their future movements in advance for all time. 
But we live in an infinite universe, infinite as to the number 
of things in it and infinite in the parts and aspects to be 
found in it. In such a imiv^se determination caimot be fixed 
in advance but only at the moment of the happmiing of each 
event. In the as-yet-undeteimined imiverse man becomes a 
real factor in creating the world in which he will live. 

As regards freedom to effect, man begins, then, with a 
certain animal freedom of movement and increases this with 
accumulating knowledge and skill. In particular, through 
language and the criticism which interacting language and 
selfhood make possible, man has devised scientific method, 
which vastly increases the range of his freedom to effect 

Before leaving this phase of the problem of freedom, it 
may be worth while to add that the discussion has at no point 
assmned “freedom of the will” nor has it availed itself of 
any modem principle of indeterminacy. As was discussed 
earlier, “freedom of the will” seems to belong to a remote 
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past when psychology believed in feculties. "Will” was one 
such faculty, which decided what one would choose; and it 
was counted free, iu some obscure way, to choose apart from 
the iuteraction of organism and enviromnent 

This writer rejects such a “will” and knows nothing of 
any sudb freedom. So far as he can see, the process of dehb- 
eration is a fact known to all and the essence of the process 
consists of finding and elaborating the probable consequences 
of the various pertinent alternatives. When these elaborated 
consequence contents are considered, some one of the elab- 
orated contents in general wins out: the organism acts on 
that alternative. When this has happened, we say, by defini- 
tion, that the person has chosen that alternative. This is 
what choice means. In this process the elaboration of con- 
sequences will go on accordhig to the accumulated and or- 
ganized prior experiences of &e person and in accordance 
with his habits of deliberation as all of these are called out 
by the situation. The final choice depends on the respective 
pulls that these several elaborated contents have on Ae per- 
son as he then is (i.e., as he then sees and feels things). At 
the moment of decision action is as much determined by the 
factors therein involved as is ever true in any other deter- 
mination in nature. One set of foreseen consequences proves 
to have stronger pulling power than any dtemative set 
That is all. Causality holds; but it holds in detail as it should, 
not otherwise. 

As regards the modem scientific doctrine of indeterminacy, 
first promulgated by Heisenberg, that has not appeared at 
all in this argmnent for eflFectual freedom. That some scien- 
tists find in Heismiberg’s principle their long sought freedom 
to choose seans to argue that they have not understood, and 
still do not understand, the kind of freedom that ethics and 
j^ychology need. 
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Freedom from Fbejosiob 

When we were considering the problem of sdf-detennina- 
tion in moth, fish, dog, and man, it became evident that con- 
tinuing ability to learn is an essential element in freedom 
of action. Now observation shows that people learn un- 
equally. The question thus arises as to die degrees of such 
freedom and, in particular, whether prejudice or other hin- 
drance to thinking and learning must not be counted by just 
so much also an interference with freedom of action. 

If we are to think effectively, and in this way secure ade- 
quately either of the freedoms already discussed, any preju- 
dice acts by just so much as hindrance. Prejudice means 
that one has taken a position without critical diinking, or 
at least without critical thinkmg at the point where the 
prejudice acts. The evil effect of such a prejudice, in 
the degree that it is intrenched, is that it acts as a dog in the 
manger not only to stand in the way of present better think- 
ing but also to stand in the way of the search for better 
tbinTdn g. Intelligent conduct requires that each position on 
which it is based shall have been examined critically and 
so held on its critically understood merits. To act intelligently 
on any opinion or principle, one should know its weaknesses 
as well as its strengths, erne should know how far one may 
safely go with it and where danger begias. 

More specifically it is acting on thinking that we wish. 
As one faces a situation, then, it is highly important that he 
know clearly what the situation is; else he cannot act wisely 
upon it. It is also highly important that one consider, if the 
present facts demand it, whether one’s hitherto way of 
acting is the best available way for meeting just this situa- 
tion. In other words, one miist really ffiink before one acts, 
think enou^ in each specific instance to see how much 
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tTiinViTig this case demands. This much thinking one must 

do before his acting is wise. 

Now prejudice faces a given situation with some important 
phase of the thinldTtg ^eady short-dLrcuited. Insofar ex- 
amination wiU probably not be made; a review and recon- 
sideration will probably not take place. But life develops, 
as we have many times noted, always in novel fashion, more 
or less so. Always there is something new about it. Prejudice 
in effect denies this. Prejudice, insofar as it is present, is 
therein exactly a denial of acting on thinking. The effect of 
prejudice is thus to bind the person and agent to the past, 
to tihe past which gave birth to the prejudice. In the degree 
that prejudice is present and active, in like degree is the 
person bound and enslaved, not free. 

What has been so far said helps us by generalization to 
define now a new kind and quality of freedom. A person is 
free in the degree that he decides his course of action him- 
self and decides it not on whim or prejudice but on the 
merits of the case carefully examined. 

Several constituent kinds of hreedom converge in what 
has just been said. First is freedom to think widiout the 
hindering effect of prejudice or of any hindering habit to 
lessen the quality of the diinking. Attaining this fireedom 
to think wi&out internal interference is an achieving which 
each one has to make for himself, and there is no end to 
one’s work in behalf of the ideal thus staked out ahead. 

A second constituent freedom in thinking is the social or 
political freedom to decide for oneself. This clearly differs 
from culture to culture and is just as much a matter of gen- 
eral cultural attitude as it is of political ri^ts. In many small 
towns in this country there is little freedom to differ from 
the cnmmrmi^ conceptions althou^ the constitutional 
li^ts of free speech and the like may be legally respected. 
For example, one’s dress is practically everywhere bound by 
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custom. To disobey such custom is to court dangerous reac- 
tions from the community, reactions that as a rule only the 
mentally or morally imbaknced will care to brave. Perhaps 
in the distant future we shall attain the same hreedom in 
matters of dress that we now have in religion. 

A third constituent freedom in thinking rests on the phi- 
losophy in terms of which one thinks. This is perhaps but 
the opposite, writ large, of the small-town type of slavery, 
but stffl it deserves explicit statement. One can be free to 
think only as one has a philosophy that makes for thinking. 

This philosophy of freedom is the key to a finer concep- 
tion of individu^ty. Each child begins life as a biological 
organism, at the firk not much above a sensitive plant. If he 
is normal, he can learn; and he does learn the life about him. 
But he learns this fife in terms of his narrow and childish 
outlook. His parents may be never so intelligent and broad- 
minded, and he may profit from such a home above the chil- 
dren of most other families; but it neverthdess remains true 
that, when he is a child, he will learn as a child. These 
fihildish and inadequate learnings will be built into him as 
habits and prejudices, so tha^ as he grows older, he has the 
unending task of remaking these previous learnings. 

Specifically each one of us, especially in childhood and 
youth, accepts many views without examining them. This is 
inevitable. We should expect^ then, as we grow up, to ques- 
tion, in the aggregate, everything we have previously 
fhmightj so as to rebuild it better. After we have remade it, 
the wording of our belief may, as words go, be the same 
we had previously used, but these same words now mean 
difEerent things. The words now hold an experioaced con- 
tent they could not have in those early days. Matters stand 
now in r^tionships formerly unknown. The strengths and 
weaknesses of the position are held now consciously on 
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merits seen in their relationships as tliey impinge on other 
things in life. 

It is this kind of thfrig that John. Caird had in mind when 
he said: 

In the idea of a spiritual, as distinguished from a merdy 
natural being, is involved the notion not only of self-conscious- 
ness but of self-determination. Not what I am or find myself 
to be by nature, nor what I am made to be by any foreign or 
ectamal power, constitutes my spiritual life, but that whidh 
by conscious activity and will, I make myself to be. This does 
not imply that a spiritual nature is one which is absolutely 
self-created, or that the spiritual life of the individual has no 
limits or conditions hnposed upon from without But it does 
imply that so long as there is anything within or without— 
any element of my innmr life which is simply and immediately 
given, and not taken up, transformed, an^ so to speak, re- 
created by the free self-assertion of die rational will, any out- 
ward conditions which constitute a limit to my nature, and 
which have not become the means of its self-devdopment and 
self-realization— so long and to that eztmit I have not attained 
to the true life of the spirit® 

We need not take Caird’s conception of the spiritual and 
the natural in his neo-Hegelian sense— this illustrates what 
has bear said about one’ s backgroimd of philosophy— but we 
can see in his words a genuine outlook upon individuality 
and an insight into a very valuable kind of freedom. In this 
general area, as we shall wish to discuss later, the seU-othei 
process gives a foxmdation for individually whidi opens in- 
finite possibilities to the future. 

bi an earlier chapter we considered the hipest standard 
for determining wl^ to think and do. We now meet agair 
that same ideal here. To gain the highest^ spiritual freedom 

2 John Caird^ An Introduction to the FhUosopkif of BeUgjUm (Glasgow 
lames Maddiose, 1901), pp. 247f. 
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I must, as 1 continually build or rebuild myself, build on 
this evolving highest standard, must enthrone it, as the high- 
est I now see, in me as the law of my life. I must love my 
neighbor— each other person wherever found— as I love my- 
self and on a basis of true ethical equality. Furdier, 1 must 
govern my decisions and acts in accordance with the highest 
ideal of approval that I can imagiae. And, stiU further, I 
must so enthrone these insights within as my rule of faith 
and action in all afEairs both great and small that I— this 
selfish, egocentric self— shall cease to rule and in its stead 
shah rule this highest self— an objective internal other that 
represents what ought to be rather than what I have hith- 
erto wished or might in some narrower sense demand. If I 
am to gain the highest type of personal freedom, it must be 
on this plan and plane that I buhd myself as on eadi occa- 
sion I decide what to do. 

This unselfish freedmn wiU bring happiaess but not always 
the kmd of happiaess that many tbdnk they wish. The happi- 
ness that it brings is the kmd visioned by George Eliot in 
Rotnola, where ^e said: 

We can only have the highest happiness, such as goes with 
being a great man, by having wide ^ou^ts, and much feel- 
ing for the rest of the world as well as ourselves; and this sort 
of happiaess often brings so much pain with it that we can 
only teU it from pain by being what we would choose before 
evaything else, because our souls see it as good.^ 

Freedom through iNsrcronoNS 

This final kind of freedom is freedom to live, to live the 
good hfe; it is the institutional opportunity to put the pre- 
ceding freedoms to work; it is providing such institutional 
arrangements as enable the individuals of a group to work 

s George Elio^ Rotnola (Edinburg Blacikvrood, no date), Epflogue, 
p. 503. 
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out together tie good life for all concerned. The problem, 
then, is to find such institutional forms as will let men live 
and grow toward ever better living. 

For such growing-living at least these three things must 
concur: first, a selfhood adequate to live well and grow bet- 
ter; second, the external counterpart of the good life, not 
only food and the like but also opportunity by proper effort 
to live beyond the elemental needs; and, third, social insti- 
tutions adjusted both to supplying these needs and to order- 
ing life properly in connection. For all three the actual 
culture is strategic. If, then, we are to live well, we must 
have a culture adequate to that end. And for this we must 
have not only the basic freedom to use the existing culture 
for what it is worth but also the further freedom to improve 
that cxilture whenever and wherever we can. This we may 
say is the formula for effective institutional freedom. 

Keeping these things in mind, let us consider our existing 
culture and ask as to the opportunity our social institutions 
do, in fact, afford us to seek and live the good life. Such a 
study may help us understand better what we mean by ef- 
fective institutional freedom. First of all, how does the cul- 
ture we have affect the selves being built? Does our culture 
so interact with selfhood as, on the one hand, continually 
to enlarge, refine, and integrate tire selves actually in process 
while, on the other hand, it continually provides more ade- 
quate freedom of expression for these selves? 

For example, to what extent are men used in our com- 
petitive business system merely as means to someone else’s 
ends, and to what extent are &ey treated as ends in then- 
sdves? To what extent do they share in the processes they 
operate? And in the output? Wiat care is taken that opera- 
tives shall, in fact, grow and live as persons? For that is the 
only kind of freedom worth talking about. Some may ask 
about the words free and freedom in connection. How do 
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they fit with self-building? Some twenty yeais ago, when 
the twelve-hour shift in the steel tnills was a question and 
many earnest citizens were urging that such a long work 
period must hurt the person^ty of the workers, the man- 
agement (so it was reported) daiied the injury, saying that, 
when the men left work, they did not engage in dissipation 
but, instead, were too tired for anything but to eat and go 
to sleep. The principle here at stake is dear: whether work- 
ers, anywhere and everywhere, are to be free to live the kind 
of hfe that a wise and good man would choose for himself 
and his loved ones. The inquiry is not so mudi as to what 
is feasible today— though that is, in fact, pertinent— as it is 
to find the direction we should take, the kinds of dianges 
we should seek in our institutional opportunities, and the 
spirit with which any changes should be made. As we study, 
then, OTir present competitive business system, we seem com- 
pelled to admit that at present it too much denies effective 
freedom to those who work on the lower rungs of the ladder. 
These do not have adequate opportunity to develop full 
selves; they are denied the privilege of living finer and better 
lives. The culture does it 

This inqudry as to the relations of selfhood and effective 
living is of course not suddenly mtroduced here as an in- 
trusion into the thread of the whole discussion. On the 
contrary, there has been implicit in the whole precedmg 
discussion, indeed as a secondary thesis of the book itself, 
this proposition: the more of self, the more of life. The build- 
ing of tiiis hnore of self” hsts been the explicit consideration 
in all the enlargements and development of selfhood so fitr 
treated. The “more of life” has so far been only implicit 
Now it is the explicit relation of the two that we are study- 
ing. We ask in so many words what amount and land of 
freedom our social institutions afford whereby the sdf can 
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build itsetf up. John Dewey Las defined freedom as "the 
release of capad^ from whatever hems it in." * The relation 
of institutions to freedom and the correlative building of 
selfhood is thus an essential part of our whole inquiry. How 
sdfhood, freedom, and our social institutions can so interact 
as to release capadly— this constitutes the problem of institU'- 
tional freedom. 

Many have conceived die relations of institutions to free- 
dom in quite too negative a sense. Rousseau, for example, 
seemed, in some of his moods, to count the fabric of dvilLa- 
tion as the root of hmnan evil: "Everything is good as it 
comes from die hand of God; it becomes e^ by the med- 
dling of men”; "man is bom free, yet is everywhere in 
chai^.”*’ But^ if there is any clear lesson from the French 
Revolution, it is that a mere destruction of institutions is 
evil, not good. Institutums are necessary. Civilization as life 
in and duough cultural forms is necessary to any good life. 
That dvdization depends on the existence of a culture, an 
accumulated social inheritance, came to dear consdousness 
fint as men studied die theory underlying the Frendi Revo- 
lution. That this social inheritance is essential in any serious 
study of man no one now doubts. We have seen in preceding 
chapters not cmly how sdfhood emerges from its suiroimd- 
ing culture but sJso how the excellencies of selfhood flow in 
the main from the sdected contributions of the ages to the 
culture. It is equally dear that the good life, in any sense 
that we care to acc^t the term, depends on the institutions 
diat surround and condition it| What we demand of the 
cdture is institutions that will so devekp human prasonality 
and give it institutional freedmn as to lead coatim^y to the 
ever better good hfeijohn Locke, though earlier, saw better 

* SeconOnictim in Timuophy (New Yoil^ Hemy Hdt; 1920), pp. 207f. 

BTliese aie &e opeoing sentences lespecUvety of EmOe and of The Sookd 
CotOract, 
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than Rousseau: “The aid of law is not to abolish or restrain, 
but to preserve and enlarge freedom.” * 

Because government holds so much of power, it afEords 
a crucial instance of the bearing of institutions on individual 
life and freedom. The development of the individual’s share 
in democratic governing has been ihe noteworthy develop- 
ment of modem times— \mtil its recent shocking denial by tihe 
dictator countries. Whether the Protestant religion or modem 
trade gave the first great impulse may be debated. Possibly 
the Revival of Learning, which preceded both, gave the 
start The Protestant religion, however— building apparently 
better than it knew— gave great impulse to individual free- 
dom and to the correlative remaking of institutions to fit 
The growth of trade, coming botih before and after, spread 
the same impulse from another angle. Soon the movement 
took hold of government, notably in the Great Rebellion 
against Charles I. The Revolution of 1689-1690 gave final 
recognition to the British subordination of the crown to 
Parlhiment And John Lodke in defending tiiis gave the clas- 
sic statement on which our own Revolution was fought, tibat 
men are “by nature free, equal, and independent”’ and 
therefore free to set up what government they would. 

The word liberty or freed^ was perhaps tihe term most 
used by our people in the early days of the republic to de- 
scribe what Aey thou^t was the cmdal element they had 
won. In a tme sense our government marked the first effec- 
tive modem assertion on a large scale that institutions are 
made for tnaTi and not man for institutions. 

It would, however, be a mistake to say that political free- 
d(mi suffices of itself to provide the needed institutional 
freedom. The contrary has been too obvious both in Great 
Britain and in ihe United States. But two lesser claims may 

^ Ttoo Treatises of Gooemmeta (1689), Bk. n, CL VI, p. ST. 

7 BL n, CL Vni, p. 95. 
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be made: first, that there is an educative effect from an 
ultimate share in government, it can have real effect to up- 
build self-respect; and, second, that \ntli Tiltimate power 
thus located in tibe people they have “the right that is pre- 
servative of all rights.” By t^ fact no matter of human 
concern lies beyond the effort of men to control it. In a 
democratic society selfhood sees this open road before it 

But there are some considerations frcnn whidi it had been 
better to start more fundamentally than with government 
Even before government, and underneath it, comes the 
economic effort to supply man's more insistent needs. Until 
these fundamental needs are met, life is as a rule too insecure 
to be good. As Horace Kallai has well said: “He who is 
absorbed by the mere fight against starvation is in bondage 
to the subhuman conditions of biological ^dstence. . . . 
Freedom #>egins where economic necessity ends.”® And the 
danger to personality adjustment enters to aggravate the 
bondage, especially so under modem industrial conditions. 
If men are thrown out of employment, even though the 
government keep them from starving either by a dole or by 
made-work, evil effects are still probable. Morale is almost 
sure to suffer and personality tends to weaken. To keep 
normal, men must work and on terms to preserve sdf-respect. 
On no alternative basis can a sound personality be main- 
tained. 

Attention is thus turned again to om: unsatisfactory eco- 
nomic system— for so fundamental a factor touches life, of 
necessity, at many points. Up to recently most Americans 
have upheld the common laissez-faire outlook as fitting best 
with American ideas of freedom and perhaps as otherwise 
best suited to our (x>nditions. Now the presumption turns, 
so many are thinking, the other way. Under modem indus- 

^ Indiotdualim: An American Way of Ufe (New Yod^ L-iva right , 1938), 
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trial anti business conditions the freedom ofiEered by laissez- 
faire seems but specious. In too great measure its freedom 
is but the freedom of tie powerful and imscrupulous to 
exploit their less fortunate fellows. The existing system, in 
fact, condemns many, at this writing apparendy about a 
thir d of the whole nation, to grinding poverty. In this is 
illustrated the denial of diective free^m pointed out by 
Elallen. There are, besides, many other ways in which the 
struggle for profits brings about “man’s inhumanity to man.” 
For one thing it tmpts many vendors of conomercial amuse- 
ment to degrade by appealing to low tastes; it pays, they 
say, to do so. The hurt from is, from the point of view 
here under consideration, to both sides. It degrades those 
whom it exploits by reducing in hurtful degree the lives 
they live; it degrades as truly all who willingly engage in 
tihe exploitation. For, as we saw under the discussion on learn- 
ing in Chapter IX, each one learns what he lives and builds its 
quality at once into character, whether it be for good or 
whether it be for evfl. Emerson said if^ “He who does a good 
deed is instantly ennobled.” So here ako he who willingly 
does an evil deed is instantly degraded. So much do our insti- 
tutions do for us. The kind of living they encourage manifests 
itself in the selfhood we therefore buil<L Our freedom to live 
is what they therein give us. 

But this is not the whole picture of the degree of freedom 
our institutions withhold or bestow. If there is any one diar- 
of the social process that carries control over the 
rest, it is the degree of freedom granted to intelligence. If 
OTu: iTiRHtnti nnal freedom is of the fclnd to foster the free play 
of intelligence, we are fortunate, for it is intelligence that 
in the last analysis must lead us if we are to go aright But, 
if our institutional arrangements hinder die free pl^y of in- 
telligence, we are by so much hurt For instance, consider 
the ohaTartftr of the press. While many of our newspapers. 
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probably most, do take seriously their task: of building re- 
liable and effective intelligence, there are unfortunately 
many of the opposite kind. If the libd law did not forbi4 
certain outstanding instances could be named of widely 
circulated papers which to all appearances run diemselves 
on a conscious and intentional program of mental deception. 
Instead of telling the truth as impartially as they can and 
seeking by editorial comment to clarify thinking, they spread 
distorted truth and write editorially to bxiild bias and preju- 
dice. Such newspapers, degrading as effectively as they can 
the min ds and souls of their readers, sin not only against 
those whom they thus immoliately damage, they sin as well 
against the common good. We cannot, vrithout greater hurt, 
abridge die freedom these newspapers of legal right have; 
but we can— other newspapers and citizens all— condmnn 
both this evil practice and an economic system which so 
directly rewards it. Effective institutional freedom is here 
seriously at stake, for anything that thwarts the free play of 
intelligence by so much thwarts the search for the best to 
think and do. By just so much is the common good hurt. 

It is no proper part of this chapter either to present a 
blueprint of the good society or to set forth the proper 
boundaries of a desirable institutional freedom. The sole aim 
here is to develop the general conception of such a freedom 
and to make clearer the relationships -existing among a well- 
developed selfhood, the good life, and a proper set of insti- 
tutions. If the culture is awry and inadequate, by so much 
does it develop inadequate if not perverted selves and by 
so much does it refuse a proper institutional freedom. What 
we seek is a culture tibat gives institutional opportunity to 
live and grow in the best conceivable way. 



CHAPTER XI 


INDIVIDUALITY 


Where entity and quddity. 

The ghosts of defunct bodies fly.— Butler, Hudibras 

In every man’s vndtings there is something like himsdf and 
unlike others, which gives individuality.— Jowett 

What meaning shall we give to the term individtudityp 
At least two meanings often suggested we can dispose of 
at once. First, we do not mean that metaphysical abstraction, 
ridiculed above by Butler, which was supposed to tdl us 
what gives a thing its uniqueness, that and nothing else. 
ScofEers have made themselves merry over quiddity, “ihe 
whatness of the what”— that we do not mean here. Jowett 
suggests a better approach. Second, we are not content with 
a kMd of individu^ty that consists merely of queemess. In 
out-of-the-way places one often finds old codgers who afEect 
all sorts of peculiarities, oddities of dress or beard, of speech 
or manner. No peculiarity which, is merely odd or queer 
can furnish the definition we seek for the term indvoiduciUty. 

It is, however, possible to get hints from both these re- 
jected definitions. First, the Schoolmen were concerned over 
imiqueness; so are we— the individuahty we sedk must have 
a re^ element of uniqueness in it. It was this Jowett had in 
miTid in the quotation from him given at the beginning of 
this chapter. We accept this observable uniqueness as an 

189 
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essential c^iaiacteristic. Second, also, these old codgers, these 
queer old fellows, may have thought over their seeming 
oddities and so perhaps adopted dress or beard, after con- 
sideration, to suit their tastes or needs. If so, and insofar 
as one does so think out and adopt, after consideration, his 
seeming queemess, in that degree is he moving in the direc- 
tion of a second characteristic which seems properly to be- 
long to individuality— intentionally willed character. 

It was this element of self-determination after conscious 
consideration that Edmund Burke had in mind when he 

scheme of life, in contrast with theirs, must have a place for 
seU-deteimination in it, for individual choice and wish. 

To them the will, the wish, the wan^ the liberty, the toil, 
the blood of individuals is as nothing. Individuali^ is left 
out of thdr scheme of government The state is all in alL^ 

As a correlative of both the characteristics just named, we 
can add a third necessary element of individuality, namely, 
diat it must have a pattern. It is this pattern which gives 
or constitutes the desired imiqueness to distinguish one per- 
son from another. The same pattern is the correlative of the 
intentionally willed character. The self, as it makes the suc- 
cessive decisions in life, must therein build a consistent pat- 
tern. To be sore, since life is essentially on-going, the pattern 
is always in process. But, to grant individuality, we must see 
that the successive dioices of life, on the one hand, flow 
£rom the charactm: already in existence and, on the other 
hand, make at the same time suitably for a consistently grow- 
ing character. Later we shall wish to study the varying con- 
tents that individuality-patterns can cany. Here it is the fact 
<rf pattern that concerns us. We may believe that- it was such 

1 Edmond Boike. Works (London, Blvington, 1803), VoL Vin, p. 253. 
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a unique and tbou^tful pattern Mary Wollstonecraft had in 
mind when she said: 

In the countenance of girls we look only for vivacity and 
bashful modesty; but die springtide of life over, we look for 
soberer sense in the face . . . expecting to see individuality 
of character, the only fastener of the afEecticms.^ 

Putting together these partial and overlapping emphases, 
we begin to roimd out the definition of individuality we seek. 
It is this fuUer and rounded conception that we wi^ now to 
follow up. 

The specific thesis of this chapter is that any adequate 
definition of individuality must base itself essentially on the 
self-other process. In the process of bufidiag selfhood we 
have the indispensable prerequisite and means whereby any 
worthy individuality comes into being. The self must know 
the selfhood it is buildmg and must will it so. In this way 
the sdf-other element is at once the essential characteristic 
of any human individuality and the means for building it. 

It ^us appears that any satisfactory definition of the con- 
ception we seek must lie in the area bounded by four de- 
fining ideas: (1) the idea of imiqueness— no two individuali- 
ties will be exactly alike; (2) the idea of self-determination 
—individuality must somehow build itself and run itsdf; (3) 
the idea of pattern, which describes and defines the indi- 
vidual’s conduct^ not the same pattern for all— far hrom it— 
but a recognizably consistent pattern which furnishes the 
desired uniqueness; (4) the seh-other factor, that individu- 
ality not only in a true sense creates itself, but that it also 
knows how its pattern differs from the patterns of others 
and why and then wfils the result before the world. 

How such an individuality with these four (haracteristics 

2 Maiy WoDstoaeciaf^ A Vindication of ^ BigfOs of Women (London, 
J. J(dinKin, 1792), p. 1^. 
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can come into being, in and throng the self-odier process, 
will now be considered. We can take our departure from an 
adaptation of ihe words quoted earlier from John Caird: 

Not what I am or find myself to be by nature, nor what I 
am nptade to he by any foreign or external power, constitutes 
my [individuality, my true self], but diat which by conscious 
activity and will, I make myself to be ... So long as there 
is anything within or without— any element of my iimer life 
which is simply and immediately given, and not taken up, 
transformed, and, so to speak, recreated by the free self- 
assertion of die rational any outward conditions which 
constitute a limit to my nature, and which have not become the 
means of its self-developmmit and self-realization— so long and 
to that ectaat I have not attained to the [desired type of 
sdfhood and individuality] 

How each one out of his “cxmscious activity and will” 
does in a very real sense form his own individuality is not 
difRcrult to see. 

The child begins at birth on the animal level, taking or 
rejecting without deliberation whatever life presents. If he 
remained thus on the animal level, he would build but a 
simple character. But with the coming of selfiiood, and there- 
after as the self brings itself continually into ever fuller be- 
in^ the child can and does think, more or less, over what 
happens to him, so that each new experi^ce is taken in and 
understood in tarms of prior experiences. Learning, in fact, 

^John Caird, An IrOroducHon to the Fhtlosophu of Religion (Glasgow, 
James Maddiose, 1901), pp. 247f. The words in brackets are the wiiter^s, 
the rest are Caird’s. In pla^ of the first bracket Caird (as page 180 shows) 
wrote, "spiritual life*^ ; in place of the second, "true life of spirit.” Because 
the omitt^ words mi^t seem to some to commit the writer to Caird’s neo- 
Hegelianism, it seems better here to substitute words that more nearly 
fit this discussion. However, Caird’s operational process so precisely 
builds the kind of individu^ty here sou^t and ms wording, except 
for the omitted phrases, is so admh^ly a&pted to express the thou^t 
herein being developed that much use is made of Caird’s very words. 
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so permeates each experience that, as we have seen, each 
successive element of conscious life as the learner sees it is 
somehow saved, not lost in the living of it, but stored up 
within the bel^vior structure— added to it and woven into 
it— so that it rmains to affect pertinently the experiences 
that follow. It is in this way that conscious e^erience is it- 
self possible, for otherwise life would be a succession of 
isolated, atomistic happenings. And in this way each h uman , 
through the intertwining processes of learning and experi- 
encing as Ihese pervade the stream of life and rmembered 
e^erience, buil^ an abiding continuity— his very selfhood, 
his own integration of his own hfe. Each new e:q>erience 
comes in part out of this abiding imity and goes back into it, 
integrated with it through two processes, first of thinking 
and then of learning, the one to create, the other to fix and 
preserve. The structure so built is one’s very personality it- 
self, or— for present pinposes- his individuality. 

That each such personahty, or individuality, is unique in 
history is easily seen. Each one (except identical twins) be- 
gins hfe with his unique combination of quahties inherited 
from his ancestors. This starts him off unique. After tha^ for 
each one— even for each of identical twins— his succession of 
environmental ioflu^ces is unique. Others share certain of 
life’s episodes with him, so that his experience has, for- 
tunately, much in common with oth^; but no two have 
CTacdy the same experiences. We see now already, so it 
appears, friat each one of the Dionne quintuplets has begun 
to build a distinct personahty, which increasingly select 
out of the common matrix of their shared hfe its own way of 
responding. Thus is individuahty, in its unique sense, in- 
creasingly built. 

But individuahty means more than tbis. In fact^ the 
Dioime sisters have in their six years done htde more than 
lay a beginning foundation, on whidi they can later build. 
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For them, to foflow Mary Wollstonecrafi^ “the springtide of 
Me” lies yet ahead. Only later can we discam in these little 
girls the “individuality of character” to be expected. This can 
come only as these quintuplets face in time the more serious 
problems of Me. When they ask, as the newspapers report, 
why Hitier does not follow Ferdinand the Bull in preferring 
dairies to fighting, we smile and approve; but their question 
shows only how much lies ahead. We approve the rightness 
of their suggestion, but it is the rightness of innocence and 
naivety not die penetration of wisdom. However much of 
ultimate rightness it may contain, their suggestion as to 
Hitler arises from the su^ce of individuality, not from its 
depths. 

We are now prepared to read Caird’s words more care- 
fully. “Not what I . . . find m)^elf to be by nature” can 
constitute any worthy individuahty, “nor what I am made to 
be by any foreign or external power.” The individuality that 
I as its thoughtful builder can approve and should there- 
fore seek must be remade, rethought, reconstituted throu^ 
criticism and behavior, and this of my own “conscious ac- 
tivity and wilL” The “will” here means that I have consid- 
ered the matter, have taken into account the difficulties I 
face, the alternatives I have, and have by my own de- 
termined t hinkin g arrived at a new and more adequate 
inclusive outlook, which, though acting it out be Imd, I will 
to accept and make prevail in my thou^t and act In this 
way I consciously make each successive experience of Me, 
be it joyous or be it hard, the means of self-development 
and self-realization, hi each such instance I must, further, 
ask myself whether I, the person so acting, am willing to 
be and became the kind of person that does such things. 

It is of course possible to think too much about oneself. 
The finest of character can come only as one loses bimsAlf 
in what he does, and this in an ever larger view of Me. But 
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on the otlier hand, losing oneself should not go forward in 
such way as to become either absent-mindedness or indif- 
ference. It is the giving of oneself to die ever more inclusive 
life that counts, a word, I must, morally, always consider 
the effect on others of what I do; and, from the point of view 
of a proper individuality, I must, if I think enough about it, 
always know and take into accoimt the effect on myself. 

And, still further, 1 must iucreasingly have and approve a 
growing pattern of my life. Each new situation must be met 
in a way that includes my digested reactions to it within the 
inclusive unity of my life pattern. Insofar as the new situa- 
tion is not simply new in respect of time but includes also 
novel elements, in that degree must I rethink and enlarge 
my life pattern to give proper place to these new elements. 
The process of thus ever enlarging myself— for my life pat- 
tern in action is my most inclusive self— gives me the oppor- 
tunity of coming out victorious from what might otherwise 
be defeat and failure. I may, by a better understandiug of 
the cause of my failure this time, see better how to succeed 
n®rt time; or I may see that I should never have tried, that 
the thing is impossible for me to accomplish. In either in- 
stance I do my thinking in a larger setting; I am by that much 
m 3 ^elf the more as I build my larger self on the larger and 
more adequate view. If it is a case of final failure so as to 
try that no more, I do thai indeed reduce my pretensions 
but I gain in security or, as the Stoics had it^ in freedom. 
A gain, it may be in a particular case that sorrow or bitter 
disappointment confronts. If I yield to this, I live defeated 
and perhaps sore. But^ if I rise above it, either by so under- 
standbng the experience in its broader relationship as to come 
to emotional cdm and equilibrium; or by so tmderstanding 
better now the sorrows and disappointm^ts of others as to 
become myself more sympathetic than before and therefore 
can better help others in tiieir times of trouble— if I can 
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conquer in either fashion, then is the pattern of my life not 
only enlarged but also made more humane. It is in such ways 
that my sorrow can be a very means of self-development 
to me. Many a person has not truly lived until sorrow has 
thus given character to self and life. 

Some may have felt that morali^ and individuality are 
not sufficiently distinguished in the discussions of the last 
few paragraphs. The fact is of course that the two have 
much in common, namely, that in each of the two one must 
know what one does and choose this only after consideration. 
The difference between them lies, then, not so much in there 
being different processes for any two cases but, rather, in 
the motive, in the moving why of choice. The processes as 
such are much the same; the end or aiiu differs. In morali^ 
one chooses the course that promises to bring the best to all 
concerned, and the choice is made with conscious wish to 
effect this best. It is this that constitutes the moral quality 
of the act. Where, however, it is a question of individuality, 
one chooses consistently with oneself because one wills to 
be the kind of person that acts according to the chosen 
pattern. This chosen pattern may mdude morality, but may 
^dude it, and may in a sense also extend outside it (as we 
shall in a mcnnent discuss in relation to art). In either 
it is still individuality, and it may be a strong individuality. 
Many we can name in history who have consdously diosen 
against morality. Others may— as did the Puritans— identify 
the pattern of life with religion and morals (as they con- 
ceived -these), that and no more, so that as Puritans they Ti ad 
no certain place for the esthetic side of life. 

This reference to the Puritan outlook on life Itnlrg the 
problem of individuality with the question of the good life, 
and the coimection is more than acddentaL At bottom, as 
with all serious study of this kind, our ultimate is 

for the good life. Here our further inquiry is as to how 
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various collections of individuality affect the quality of 
life for good or ilL 

As we look thus further into the connection between in- 
dividuality and the good life, it need not surprise us that, 
historically, man in his bng devdiopment h^ cenne only 
throu^ wandffling advances to his present hipest insist 
into either individuality or the good Iffe. History and antl^ 
pology alike show varied hulures and inadequacies along 
both lines, as we now judge such inattos. 

In many ancient civilizations the individual had hardly 
achieved any dear distinction from other individuals within 
the group, llie ffunily or the tribe seemed somdiow the only 
moral individuality. In Old China the family was punished 
for certain kinds of sins committed by the individuaL We 
see traces of the same thing in Old Testament history. It 
seems to us to stand to the credit of certain later devdoped 
cultures that in them the individual stands out more dearly 
as such. Some among us now fear, needlessly perhaps, that 
economic developments of the future will sd>due and stifle 
individualify. If so, the result would— as we now see it— 
constitute a positive loss for life. 

In more extreme cases the ideal of life has at times been 
so negative as to give litde or no dumce for mdividuali^ as 
suck A Brahman proverb, quoted on the none too camful 
authori^ of Miss Mayo, had ft that: 

It is better to sit than to waD^ to lie down than to sk to 
dec ^ wake, and death is best of aU.^ 

Heine said mudh the same: 

For slec is good, but Death is better stiB— 

The best is never to have been bom at aU.* 

* Ka&aAie Mayo, Moffier India (New York, Haicomt, Brace, 19^), p. 
379. 

B Quoted in BaideH; 11th ed, p. 1066, from Gross ist die AknUehk^ dor 
balden sdtSnea. 
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The depressing effects of such ideals on individuality calls 
for little ^cussion here. In somewhat different fashion Ben- 
thftTn would reduce the quality of life or at least deprive it of 
refined appreciation: 

Prejudices apart, the game of push-pin is of equal value 
with die arts and sciences of music and poetry.^ 

In striking contrast with these last three quotations stands 
the statement of Francis Bacon diat: 

The more good thing s we are interested in, the more ar- 
dently we live. 

These several contrasted positions will serve to open up 
for us the problem of the rdation of the good life to indi- 
viduality. It is at once evident that we cannot insist that all 
individualities should desire or enjoy the same content of life. 
That would be the precise denial of individuality itself. Each 
individually, as has been insisted, must have his own imique 
pattern. Such a pattern can mean only that each shall have 
and make manifest his own selected and ordered arrange- 
ment of the content of life: his own particular sensitivities, 
his interests and pleasures, his ways of activiy and working. 
Moreover, this pattern is unique not merely as one chance 
sdection may be different from another. Chance will not 
suffice. If there is to be individually in the positive sense, 
the selection must, as already stressed, be intentionally willed 
and the willing must be done on a consistent pattern. 

The phrase “individualiy in the positive sense,” as it ap- 
pears in the preceding sentence, will perhaps give us a lead 
as to the proper coimection of “cjontent” with “pattern,” as 
to whether individually has any proper content, whether 
anything can be said of content when, as here, we consider 
what constitutes individually and how it is to be achieved. 

8 Jeren^ Bentfaam, Battomle of Retoard (London, Hnn^ 1825), p. 206. 
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In order to follow up tibds lead, it will perhaps be well to 
turn aside a moment to consider what may be called nega> 
tive instances of ordinarily positive terms. Take the term 
order, for esample. It has an essentially positive connota- 
tion. When the chairman of a noisy meeting calls out: 
“Orderl Order! We must have order,” no one is in doubt as 
to what he means. The order demanded has a positive con- 
tent. But, if one should ask the next day, "What about the 
meeting, what kind of order prevailed?” the reply might be, 
“The worst you ever saw, none at all in fact, simply bedlam 
itself.” In these two cases the term order is used in two dif- 
ferent senses or, perhaps better, m the algebraic sense, so to 
speak, of mdu<^g both positive and negative. In other 
words, order, as ordinarily used, has a positive connotation 
but may at other times also admit as a true meaning the 
absence of order, the very denial of order itself as constitut- 
ing that kind of order. It might be going too far to say that 
all terms of positive connotation admit also such negative 
instances, but it is certainly true of many. 

The consideration of such negative instances of individu- 
ality, whether in life or in literature, will perhaps help us to 
form a clearer conception of the desirable positive character. 
Micawber, for instance, waiting always for something to 
turn up, indines us definitdy to die contrasting trait of 
effectiveness, to the consistent disposition to vigorous effort 
We mminur to ourselves sudh ph^es as, “I am the master 
of my fate.” Similarly Hamlet turns us from his weakness to 
its correlative strength. In these various ways we build 
content to the conception of strength of diaracter. A person 
of strong and marked individuality makes his own decisions, 
consdously and consistently, an^ having dedded, pushes 
his purpose through to a condusion. He knows thus what he 
does and respects himself for what he has dedded. He is 
willing to stand on his choice before the world. The pattern 
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is dear; any may see it; he knows it; he defends himself for 
so willing; and he is effective, at least in the essential inner 
workings of his personality, whatever failure unfavorable 
circumstances may inflict upon him. 

We are thus led once more to the conception of the good 
life and its relation to individuality. We seem now author- 
ized to assert that the positive and ^ical conception of indi- 
viduality falls for a positive content to the good life as seen 
by die person himself. We still allow the fact that persons 
do «dst whose patterns are negative instances, character- 
ized by lack, as Scrooge, for instance; but individuality in 
its desirable sense stands for a positive content. We must 
of course hasten to add that what one person— St Francis of 
Assisi, for example— would call positive many others would 
call negative. The patterns that men have conceived are, 
in fact, infinite in variety: Aristode, Alexander, Confucius, 
Mahomet Julius Caesar, Attila, St. Francis, Genghis Khan, 
Henry VIII, Machiavelli, Luther, Shakespeare, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, George Washington, Napoleon Bonaparte, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

In the face of diis bewildering variety of outstanding pat- 
terns it seems foolhardy to pick out specific content elements 
for comment. Some, however, may be mentioned. Few 
people are willing to omit ethical quality for the growing 
individuality they would approve. It might be argued— 
though some would question— that no one can jusdy be 
called great whose incUviduality is not outstanding in posi- 
tive traits, nor evoi then unless the pattern of his character 
lies significandy on the positive side of service to man. At 
any rate strengdi of character, fineness of texture, nobility 
of oudook— in<fividua]ity built along these lines does bring 
approval from alL 

Next after strength of character the element of discrimina- 
tion pr^ents itseH for inclusion in the desirable individu- 
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ality. Possibly most would at once agree that the more dis- 
criminating a person is, the better defined his individuality 
will probably be and, other things being equal, the more 
admirable accordingly will be his personality. If any should 
wish to question in connection, it would probably be to insist 
that discrimination be taken in its more usual sense of includ- 
ing a just sensitivity to all pertinent factors. No dilettante, no 
mere aesthete, as Oscar Wilde appeared in his early days, 
could win acdaim as a desirable type of individuality. 

As to the proper content of a just discrimination, we must 
expect not only differences of emphasis but probably out- 
and-out differences of opinion. Certain words of 1. A. 
Richards, quoted by Hans Zinsser,^ wiU serve to raise die 
question: 

In the arts we find the record, in the only form these things 
can be recorded, of the experiences which have seemed woribi 
having to the most sensitive and discriminating persons. 

If the statement is meant to stress the adequacy of re- 
cording, it may wdl be that “the arts” do furnish the best 
available means open to man to fibr in permanent and read- 
able form refined experiences as such. In music, for example, 
or in poetry— to mention but two of the arts— the artist can 
embody his own sensitive experience in a way to make it 
highly available to others, so that they, too, can share with 
him what he first creatively felt and expressed— and aU this, 
it would seem, in a degree impossible outside the realm of 
the arts. 

So far we may agree; but, if the intent be to limit to “ihe 
arts” those human experiences which have been judged 
most “worth having” by “the most sensitive and discriminat- 
ing persons,” then the assertion will certainly be disputed. 
That some eiqieriences are more “worth having” than others 

7 Rats, Lice, and History (Bostoo, Lihl^ Bio'wn, 1935), p. 22, footnote. 
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none would or could deny. Further, most thoughtful people 
would probably agree, as here suggested, that, other things 
being equal, any individuality is the more admirable the 
more surely the life it lives includes experiences of the Idnd 
deemed “worth having” by “the most sensitive and disahn- 
inating persons.” But to restrict such worthy experiences to 
“the arts” would seem to rule out certain whole areas of life 
in which equally sensitive and equally discriminating per- 
sons have found experiences they have demned most “worth 
having.” 

For example, we could hardly rule out from “the most 
sensitive and discriminating persons” such a philosopher as 
Plato or such kter thinkers as Spinoza, Kant, or John Locke. 
Plato’s literary quality, to be sure, might give his writings 
a place among “&e arts,” but hardly so with the others. Also, 
many would wish to include among “tire most sensitive and 
discriminating persons” such lovers of men as John Howard, 
the prison reformer, Abraham Lincoln, Florence Ni^tin- 
gale, through whom the lot of every hospital patient in the 
English-speakmg world has been made easier, or even our 
own Jane Addams, who gave her life for the unfortunate in 
our midst Still others would like to include the areas of 
considerate manners, lesser morals these have been called, 
wherein s^isitive and discriminating ways of address and 
bdbavior enhance life for all concerned. This is indeed an 
art but it is seldom named among “the arts.” If, in fine, we 
accept the conception of the good life as furnishing the 
stuff with which ethics and ev^ otiier improvemaxt of life 
has to deal, any sensitive and discriminating treatment of 
others or of theory relating to the bettering of the life of 
man must siurely be included among the worth-while ex- 
periences of life. 

In sucdi and other ways may the factor of discriminating 
appreciation enter into the worthy individuality. One per- 
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son may appreciate music, anotiber architecture, a tliird 
poetry; and eadi may build accordingly his appropriate indi- 
vidueJity. Still another may be sensitive to &e s^erings of 
others and to fhe untutored aspirations of the lowly and 
imderprivileged and work accordingly for juster so<^ ar- 
rangements. Still olbers may feel with unusual insight the 
great problems of science and life. Each such may br^d and 
show a worthy individually. But the insensitive, die loud 
laugh that speaks the vacant mind, the vulgar, the cruel, 
the overbearing— these we refuse to accept 

Now in all of this it is the fact that one not only does and 
feels but also knows and approves what he does and, ap- 
proving, has willed it, has 'v^ed it if need be, against diffi- 
culties and dangers— it is this type of character which 
constitutes the desirable individu^ty. Such an individual 
is sensitive, is discriminating— as other capable ones will see. 
And what the individual thus discriminatin^y approves fits 
into a pattern, itself approved as it has developed. Such a 
pattern with its details is unique, not in order to be queer 
but to be true to itself in a defensible way. AH this is the 
creative work of the person himself as, in the way so well 
described by Caird, he builds and asserts himself consciously 
out of and beyond the merely given. That this ideal sets a 
high standard is but true; few attain to the full stature. But 
still it can be true— it is true— in some degree of all. To make 
the best individuality possible— this is at least one way of 
stating the whole duy of man. 



CHAPTER Xn 


SECURITY 


It is die interactions of security directly witli sdfhood and 
indirectly with civilization that set the problem here to be 
considered. No full treatment of security as such is here 
either necessary or possible— only enough will be said to 
bring out the significant bearings of the fact and conception 
security on selfhood and life in civilization. It may, how- 
ever, be added that the present world situation, with its 
direct and indirect threats to civilization, has brou^t the 
felt need to discuss the question in this connection. As in 
the rest of the book, it will especially concern us to consider 
the role of the culture and our institutions in the problem 
under consideration. In brief, the theme of the chapter is 
to be found in the mutual interactions among the culture, 
sdfhood, and security as all bear on life and ^ective civili- 
zation. 

Security as here discussed has two aspects— internal and 
external By mtemal or psychological security we mean, in 
general, such a composed and orderly functioning of the 
iimer working arrangements of the self and organism as 
gives poise and confidence in facing the vicissitudes of life. 
By external security we mean the condition of being ex- 
ternally safe as against threats and danger. That these two 
senses are related is obvious: if the external threat be great 
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enough, a feeling of psychological or internal insecurity 
must result. 

PSTCHOLOCaiCAX. SECUBmr AND INSEC0BIT7 

Security and insecurity as psydiological terms are com- 
paratively recent in the literature, having arisen primarily 
from the study of mental hygiene. To make their meaning 
clearer it may be well to begin with behavior in gmieral, 
as seen by biology. This whole ground is, to be sure, familiar; 
but possibly the further applications to be made here may 
justify the reader in traversing the ground anew. 

As is well known, any organism is a self-regulative pat- 
tern necessarily impl3dng a correlative enviromnent Life is 
the continual interaction between organism and environment 
When by any sufficient change the equilibrium of the or- 
ganism is upset, there ensues vrifhin a strain which we vari- 
ously call urge, want wish, or the like. And at the same time 
with this strain there ensue movements of the organism di- 
rected toward the environment which tend— and often in 
humans are intended— to restore the equilibrium. Thus, if 
the temperature of tiie body falls below “normal,” cme feels 
cold and starts movements to counteract this faU. Sim- 
ilarly with hunger or vrith the threat of an enemy. The 
aggregate of su^ reactions of the organism, both of urges 
and of movements, we call behavior. 

As a rule, motion accompanies b^vior, or, more prc^ 
erly, emotion is a normal phase of the behavior reaction. 
Dumas’ three levels of motion sem pertinent here.^ First 
are the slight motions (les petits chocs), which bring a 
tonic effect in connection with practically all lesser stimida- 
tions to action. Second are those strong and definite mo- 
tions {les chocs moyens), as cdear-cut anger, for example, 

1 Georges Dumas, Noaoeau tr(M de pstfcdiologjie (Paris, Alcan, 1932), 
Tome n, dr. m. 
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in which adrenalin seems to give to the body specific perti- 
nent readinesses and in general brings a state of enhanced 
readiness to play a strong part. Third come those disruptive 
emotions (les grands chocs), in which, throu^ very strong 
and often contradictory effects, the organism so gets in its 
own way as to “go to pieces.” Effective action is tiien im- 
possible. The bearing of these distinctions on insecurity will 
appear in the further discussion. 

In no rm al behavior the emotion aroused by the upset 
disappears upon the restoration of equilibrium or shortly 
thereafter. But there are many instances where the aroused 
emotion does not quite disappear but leaves a residue to 
affect latm: pertinent experiences. Resentment at another’s 
bdravior, for sample, may remain long after the incident 
itself has passed: the exph^tion given in apology may not 
satisfy. Or, on the other side, the sense of gi^t may remain 
with the offender long after he has himself apologized. Nor- 
mally in such cases ti^ residue of leftover emotion makes 
it easier to be similarly stirred on a succeeding occasion. If 
this should happen for several successive times, an accumu- 
lation of leftover emotion may result and a chronic attitude 
be set up accordingly. This chronic state of hei^tened 
emotional susceptibihfy is perhaps the most obvious feature 
of personality maladjustment We see many people so trou- 
bled. One m a n will cany a “grouch” whidi interferes with 
successful hu man intercourse; another will get angry on 
small or “no sufficient” provocation. These of course are but 
lesser instances. 

Under other conditions, instead of d^dng away as mfgTif 
have been expected, an emotion may get stronger. This is 
particularly true <rf J^mre not accepted as final- When, for 
examp le, one finds his efforte blocked, an increase of emo- 
tion follows an increase of deteimination to persevere. And, 
if the blocking seems arbitrary and intentionally obstructive. 
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the emotion will, be likely to increase to the point of anger. 
Another important case of increase of emotion is where the 
situation arouses contradictory impulses such that it is im> 
possible to obey both. Here the mutual blockings will at 
times increase the attendant opposed emotions until Dumas’ 
third level is reached. Almost any instance of effort where 
one feels xmcertain of himself or of his ground will show a 
certain amount of this mutual blocking. The impulse to act 
is opposed by the impulse to “take care.” Contradictory 
emotions are stirred; nervous tension follows, with “palpita- 
tions of the heart”; the hand trembles, the knees strike 
against each other. Stage fright is a lesser instance, shell 
shock the extreme. 

What we have been considering allows us now to define 
the mental-hygiene term insecurity. As is common, the tarm 
presents a temporary or passing phase and an abiding or 
a chronic state. The passing is the emotional stirring which 
accompanies any si^iificant failure to effect an inwardly 
unified course of action; one is so nonplused and uneasy over 
the failmre as to approach ihe feeling of “going to pieces.” 
In the abiding instance insecnxri^ has become a character- 
istic trait; the temporary emotion of unpleasant uncertainty 
has accumulated and become chronic. In general, any 
instance of insecurity is increased by the accompanying 
self-consciousness; it is hardly too muck to say that a dis- 
concerting and disheartening self-consciousness is an essen- 
tial feature of insecmity. The disapproving self, being 
especially apprehensive of what others will say, makes mat- 
ters worse by its greater anxiety to succeed. Tension is in- 
areased, as we saw, both to go forward and to take greater 
care, with mutual bbckings correspondingly incsreased This 
state of affairs often marks the transition steps from Dumas’ 
second levd to his third. In popular speeck we say of one 
so affected that he is “nervous,” “unduly apprehensive,” 
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“losing his grip on himsdf,” “jittery,” “jumpy.” In technical 
terms we can say he is clearly “insecure.” 

The difference between security and insecurity is perhaps 
sufficiently implied in the foregoing. In usual and normal 
behavior the organism, when it is stirred to act, is enlisted 
as a unitary whole and there accompanies the behavior 
Dumas’ first level of tonic emotional effect. This emotion, 
possibly resulting from a slight internal discharge of adren- 
alin, inclines one with at least a slight eagerness to the 
necessary effort. In such a case one anticipates no final or 
fundamental failure even though the specific ^ort now 
being made may fail: “If I don’t catch this bus. I’ll get the 
next one; or, if necessary. 111 take a taxi; in fact, if the worst 
comes, I don’t really have to go.” There is not enough at 
stake to make one feel vitally nervous over the outcome. 
One still has enough solid ground on which to stand so that, 
even if failure come, one can view this particular matter as 
of no vital importance. Success is probable, but even that is 
not necessary. Of such a one we say he feels “secure.” 

Those who have studied at greater length this question 
of personal or psychologic security say that insecurity may 
begin very early in life. As we saw earli^, the unwanted 
baby, who therefore lacks from the first the normal amomit 
of loving care, may in a few weeks begin to show the ill 
effects of insecurity. If so, the advent of selfhood may in- 
crease die feeling. Many a school child feels thus insecure 
because he seems to hirnself to have no assured hold in the 
esteem of any pertinent group, either of family at home or 
of teachers or mates at school. If, on the other hand, one 
can feel assured of some supporting group in this regard, 
he stands with a certain securi^ even ^ough many troubles 
assail. 

The language just used is figurative, as is usual in dealing 
with men^ ^hiirs. It is difficult to write otherwise. But it 
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may help iis, starting bade a btde, to pursue the figure 
furtibier. Life is active. The organism must work out its sdva- 
tion practically from the environment Only therefrom can 
it secure food, shdter, and safety from enemies. For humans 
we may tbink of a scale of varying risks to be faced. At one 
end the chance of success is very great and the risk there- 
fore small. In comparison one stan^ on fairly solid ground 
as he puts fordi efforts; he can therein feel relatively secure. 
As we go farther up the scale, the area of sohd groimd 
lessens, the risk is greater; one accordingly feels less secure 
in outlook. As we recall the difference between security 
and insecurity, it seems possible to find a point on this scale 
where, for any given person, his feeling of security changes 
to insecurity; and besides this another point, farther along, 
at which even “insecurity” breaks down and one “goes to 
pieces.” 

It is in coxmection with these varying degrees of security 
and insecurity that the virtue of bravery arises and the use- 
fulness of faith. Josiah Royce, discussing this, says of a sol- 
dier who believes he will win in the coming batde: 

His bdief that he will win is identical with his active manly 
resolve that he is miaded to win, that his teeth are set to win, 
that this sword is sharpened, that this bayonet has been 
pointed, that this bullet soon be winged with the determi- 

nation of victory. Eadi army knows that, other things being 
equal, the force which is thus most minded to win is &e force 
destined to conquo:.^ 

Such a brave resolve pushes the range of security farther 
along the scale into what would otherwise be the area of 
insecurity. Faith is an active virtue very helpful to success 
wherever there are grounds for hope but still a significant 
lack of certainty. Not that faith should be foolish. Its place 

2 Spirit of Modem FhUosophy (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1892), p. 116. 
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of service can be sbown on another scale of varying difS- 
culty of efFecting. At one end of this scale is an area of prao 
tical certainty: unless something most unusual happens to 
prevent, I can pick up my pen, I can raise the window, I 
can lift this not-too-heavy weight. But at the other end of 
the same scale is another area of things that I caxmot suc- 
ceed in doing no matter how I try; in these I know that I 
cannot succeed. I cannot by myself move ibis boulder, I can- 
not with my bare hand split its rock. In between these two 
areas of I-can and I-know-I-cannot lies an area of things in 
respect of which I do not know, until I try, whether I can 
succeed or not. It is in this area that faith can help by calling 
out more effort than otherwise would come. In this area we 
can agree with Terence that “fortune helps the brave” and 
vpith Shakespeare that 

Our doubts are traitors, 

And make us lose the good we oft mi^t win 
By fearing to att^pt 

A chronic feeling of insecurity will, however, present an- 
other picture. Seldom will it )deld to mere manly resolve, 
or, better, seldom will it give birih to, or even permit, such 
resolve. Something more basic must be done to cure such a 
maladjustment The present discussion is of course no place 
for psychiatric recipes, but a few words regarding rnildm- 
cases may not be out of place. A shift of attention and in- 
terest will often help, particularly if the new line of attack 
lends itself readily to promising effort. Also to get a new 
understanding will often open up a promising lead or at least 
give hope of it Insecurity is perhaps well conceived as a 
self-conscious inability to imify oneself on any promising linft 
of attack. Selfhood has been built for action, and nothing 
unifies the sdf like the chance to proceed on a promising 
opening. To identify oneself with a promising cause is a 
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further wise move. It not only gives mudi of tiiis unity but 
also adds to it the prestige of the cause. And the bigger the 
cause in the eye of onlookers, die greater the prestige and 
the more satisfyingly effective will be the resulting unifica- 
tion of self. 

Recent history well illustrates what has just been said, 
both about insecurity from confusion and security from a 
promising cause. Germany, just before Hider, showed the 
iimer confusion and feeling of insecurity that may result 
from a baffing and confused social situation, while with the 
coming of Hider we see the astonishing effect of a promising 
cause to bring unification and a sense of internal securi^. 
The post-war period in Germany had been a period of great 
internal trouble and uncertainty. Many were troubled over 
their own personal futures as well as highly imcertain over 
the future of the nation. A widespread sense of insecurity 
resulted, with loss of faith in the social effort to improve 
affairs. The religious effect was striking, especially as seen 
in international gatherings. In various world conferences of 
the Y.M.CA., for example, the German members showed 
positive irritation that the Americans persisted in preaching 
a “social gospel” of bettering the world through human ef- 
fort. These irritated Germans had gone back in their “neo- 
orthodox” theology to older doctrines of despair over both 
man and the world. 

Hider was able to capitalize the general state of confusion 
and insecurity pardy by distracting attention from dis- 
couragement and directing it hopefully along new lines. 
Most of all he was soon able to fiunish a cause widi which 
youth could identify themselves and so gain “saving faith” 
—so to speak— in the promise of a new order. Afterwards a 
succession of Nazi victories enhanced this unified feeling of 
transferred self-esteem until now German youth have in 
effect a new religion. 
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It is no mere metaphor to say that the Nazi cause is a 
religion to the Nazi youdi. The psychology of religion shows 
that an important element in every significant religion has 
been tire way the particular religion, as a personal outlook 
(m a troubled world, has answered to the deep yearning for 
loner peace and internal unity. The feeliog of guilt or the 
sense of sin, when either has been most sig^cant, is felt as 
inner estrangement, usually pictured, to be sure, between 
the soul and its God. Psychologically this can be stated, in 
the language used earlier in t^ book, as an iostance of 
inner conflict between the internal self and the internal 
other, that is, between the internal self which admittedly 
has lived in sin and the internal other which condemns the 
internal self for having disregarded the call of right and 
duty. This internal strain may be a feeling of specific guilt, 
or it may simply be a more generalized strain in which one’s 
highest ideals are involved on the condemnatory side. And this 
internal strain with its sense of estrangement is consistent with 
many varying beliefs as to the metaphysical status of the 
external other considered as the source and locus of the call 
to duty. 

When such an internal stress with its correlative yearning 
is present in high degree and when the external o^er thus 
involved is taken as defining the final and supreme value, 
then we have in a true sense and degree a religious experi- 
ence. And the answer to the problem and yearning dius felt 
has been found when the individual can fundamentally com- 
pose his own mind and heart on a basis of terms consistent 
with this source or locus of supreme value. In such case the 
supreme value so seen and accepted becomes one’s religion. 

Ih an earher day this supreme other was conceived in 
anthropomorphic terms and as many. Later, as men thought 
more widely and felt more deeply, one supreme deity dis- 
placed the many; and still later this one has often been con- 
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ceived impersonally. Especially in modem times, 'with the 
increasing vogue of science and a growing knowledge of 
comparative religions, the supreme other may be any im- 
personal cause deemed worthy of supreme valuation. Indeed, 
for many who have lost faith in the supernatural, national- 
ism is now such a supreme source and locus of valuation 
and so becomes for them the only vital religion they hold. 
German Nazism seems by all the tests available at this dis- 
tance to be for many of its adherents such a nationalistic 
rdigion, -with Hitler as its prophet and supreme interpreter. 
Similarly, in the U.S.S.R., Commimism appears to be another 
nationalistic religion, 'with Lenin as its national historic 
founder and Stalin as its present interpreter. In each case 
we call it a religion because of its apparent ability to get 
itself accepted as the supreme value 'with the correlative 
inner unity and exaltation which follow its acceptance. In 
each case personal exaltation is enhanced by identification 
of the self 'with the popularly accepted supreme cause. 

Exiebnal SECUBrnr 

In immediate concreteness external security refers to safely 
from the actual threat of external foes. But this would not 
be a satisfactory manner of living. Any worthy civilization 
should assure peace and order before these were even called 
in question. If institutions did exist for settling disputes 
among nations and if there were settled confidence among 
men ^t the institutions could be relied upon to work 'with 
reasonable certainty, then there need be no more wars and 
all mmi could live together in peace and ami^. So far from 
this state of afiahs being now true, it seems probable that 
not for a thousand yearn has the very basis of civilization 
been so threatmied as now. Our present problem becomes 
thus an inquiry into the nature and origm of the presmrt 
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feelings of insecurity and a search for any h(^e of a better 
state of affairs. 

CivdUzaHon we can define as a quality of living based on 
accumulated cultural achievements. We have seen in pre- 
ceding chapters that man has by parallel and interacting 
st^s progressively achieved both his selfhood and his cul- 
ture. It is in this way that he has built civilization, of which 
selfhood and culture are the mutually component factors, 
each mcreasingly built to make superior use of raw nature. 
The achieving of civilization has ever been tortuous, the 
path never straight and not always forward. Indeed at times 
it has happened— as now seems true— that man’s very success 
d^eats itself. His very discoveries may serve to hurt as truly 
as to help. Just now our marvelous machinery and our new 
scientific processes go far toward explaining the worst aspects 
of life both as regards the domestic scene and the war situa- 
tion. In fact, some cynics have thought that civilization must 
by its very nature so act to defeat itself. To show otherwise 
is the aim here. 

From the seventeoath century onward to the beginning 
of the twentieth century western civilization was on the 
whole optimistic. The seventeenth century laid the founda- 
tion for the modem world in a dependable and ffuitful 
science. The eighteenth coitury, led by new knowledge of 
the world and a new faith in man, was able to catch in the 
Enlightenment a new vision of what a life of reason might 
bring— a bolder vision than any man had before dreamed of, 
at least for this world. The nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, while sobered of xmdue hopes, still gave us un- 
paralleled advances of science and invention, ^deed after 
the mid-century acceptance of geological and biological 
evolution there arose an almost fatalistic faith in inevitable 
progress, and following upon that democracy appeared about 
to conquer the world. The dose of the World War marked 
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—at least for the Allies— the height o£ tins hope, with Wil- 
son s triuin|di in Paris as- the dimax. A new <£iy seemed at 
hand. 

Since 1920, however, the picture has changed. For a while, 
to be sure, this coimtry vainly hoped that it had found the 
easy road to boundless wealth. But first in one coimtry and 
then in another things went awry, and after 1929 this was 
true for us likewise and very seriously so. Following the 
destructive effects of the great war, economic distress and 
nationalistic rivalry brought the downfall of many popular 
governments, setting up in place ruthless dictatorships. Now 
across both oceans from us a professed “new order" threatens 
civilization itself. 

This threat to dvilization seems to grow out of widespread 
social confusion and the consequent unrest. And this par- 
ticular confusion, it appears, has arisen from personal inse- 
curity caused by a world-wide upset in the cultural balance. 
Again is tiie ground familiar, but again a brief review seems 
necessary. 

The culture of any nation or other large group, if it be in 
good working order, maintains a balance among its con- 
stituent institutions. Each significant institution must fit with 
the rest to form an effective working whole. Almost exactly 
as in a true organism, each constituent part implies the oth- 
ers and is so made as to work harmoniously with the rest 
If any one of these constituent members shotild suddenly 
grow very different the balance would be upset and things 
would work badly until either the xmruly member was put 
back as before or the others should so dh^ge thenoselves as 
to make a new working whole. 

The institution whose growth has upset the world’s bal- 
ance is modem industry, founded on modem scientific dis- 
covery and invention. The former balance was built about 
a farm and vilkge economy. Each farm family raised to 
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consume rather ttiAn to sell. It raised and made at home the 
most of what it needed, the village mill and shop almost com- 
pleting the picture. Now, however, large-scale corporate 
factory production has come to upset this old order. The 
home now buys horn the factory the most of what it needs. 
Workers have left the old home village for the city and the 
ftictory. Many, many changes have taken place; but many 
problems stiU face fhe world. The chief new difficulty per- 
haps of all is die new dependence of aU on ‘business 
conditions.” If these are in good working order, all who need 
jobs can get them, and the wages and salaries received will 
buy what is needed to live on. But, if “times are bad” and 
business cannot take on all who seek work and the incomes 
received do not suffice, then trouble comes. If conditions 
remain bad enough for a long enough time, popular inse- 
curity will increase imtil people get desperate. A crucial 
strain upon the social fabric ensues. 

It is this situation of economic upset, so it certainly seems, 
that has combined with nationalistic grievances and ambi- 
tions to bring the world to its present state today. 

The social unrest just discussed brings with it as one of 
its worse efFects unmistakable signs of a retreat from reason. 
The retreat seems widespread. Hogben, who made the phrase 
here used, asserts “a cultural crisis in which Reason is every- 
where in retreat” It may well be that these precise words go 
too far. “Everywhere” is a strong word and liable to mis- 
interpretation, but certainly the evidences of such a retreat 
are serious enough to be disquieting. 

What is this “reason” from whidh there is such a retreat? 
In a true sense the reason here under review is the very 
essence of civilization. The history of civilization is the story 
of the increased use of meaning in life, an increase in use 
of intelligence in the forms of social and individual life. 
When man learned to chip flint arrowheads, it was an in- 
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crease in the rise of meaning, of intelligence, in his ways 
of himting and fighting. In this advance the culture em- 
bodied that much more of thought and meaning. When man 
later learned to grind and polish his stone implements, there 
was by so much a further increase of meaning embodied 
in man’s regularized ways of behaving. In the same way the 
culture now is precisely the aggregate accumulation of mean- 
ings embodied in men’s accepted behavior. It is in this sense 
that the culture has been aptly defined as “communicable 
inteUigence.” We are here particularly concerned with cer- 
tain increases in the use of intelligence that have been 
marked in the past generation or two. It is from these espe- 
cially that the “retreat” has taken place. 

Until the Industrial Revolution men’s ways of living 
dhanged very, very slowly. Social behavior was determined 
largely by tradition uncritically handed down from father 
to son. Ordinary daily use effected the transmission. Since 
the culture was learned thus mcriticaUy, any proposed 
change in it •was likely to be resisted. "V^en iron-pointed 
plows were first offered for use in om own country, they 
were rejected— really from unwillingness to accept the new, 
ostensibly (so some alleged) because the iron poisoned the 
ground. But with the very great increase of social change 
in recent times this old uncritical hold of tradition is now 
greatly broken, so broken, for instance, that morals taught 
only on tradition— and not on a reasoned why— are in danger 
of dropping out. Thinking thus is now required at many, 
many points where hitherto the rule was uncriticized tradi- 
ticm. Not only do the new implanents of civilization embody 
more of meaning, as was true of the advance from dhipped 
stone to groimd stone, but also the ways of living with the 
new are so much more complex that the occasions requiring 
thought greatly increase in number. Thus do advances in 
civili^tion always mean a greater use of inteUigmice. 
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And it is not simply in everyday living that cultural 
changes call for increased thinking. Similar needs for new 
and corrective thinking are, if anything, even more funda- 
mentally required higher up in the scale, in the areas of the 
most basic tiieory. Before modem times theology largely 
determined the mold in which thinking was cast. In this 
Plato and Aristotle, Euclid helping, furnished the concep- 
tion of absolute and unchanging ideas while theology proper 
furnished the conception of divine authority. The result was 
a type of thinking largely based on absolutes and authority. 
This held largely among our educated classes until within 
the memory of men now living. But in the past generation 
or two very great changes have taken place, first of course 
with the more advanced thinkers, but increasingly with all 
others. With the intellectuals and in lesser degree with peo- 
ple in general the authoritarian hold has largely given way 
under the assaults of natural science, geology, biologic^ 
evolution, “higher criticism,” and comparative religion. Men 
increasingly ^mand an experimental reason why, and an 
increasing mmiber look to sciraice to supply the really re- 
liable methods of inquiry. 

But the recent increases in the use of intelligence at both 
the lower and higher levels sketcdied in the preceding para- 
graphs have met resistance, partly through inertia, partly 
through active opposition. The process of assimilation ha^ 
never been complete. Old theories hve on long after their 
brains have been knocked out. Plato and Aristotle, for ex- 
ample, in spite of modem criticism, stiU hve and in spots 
even rule with many otherwise well educated. The science of 
yesterday becomes the superstition of today. The oft quoted 
statement that “human nature does not change,” discussed 
earher, will save for illustration. In many areas of thought 
and action proponents of the old, diough long repressed by 
the rising tide, still stand ready at the shghtest opportunity 
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to attack the new. It is this situation of yet unmopped areas, 
of unconsolidated positions, that makes the retreat hrom rea- 
son at once so easy and so serious. 

The fainthearted are always the first to retreat. Failure 
tries the souls of all and builds faintheartedness in those 
already so disposed. It is these who are most easily reached 
by the proponents of the old. Whaa these potently hunt- 
hearted find the newer methods of thought failing to bring 
success, they are easily perstiaded to fall back upon the 
more familiar methods of their earlier days. For those losing 
faith in the new, the "old gospel” of whatever kind has a 
strong nostalgic pull. It is under these conditions that the 
protagonists of old views can best get in their persuasion to 
retreat. 

The specific cause of the present widespread retreat from 
reason is to be sought in the world-wide confusion and un- 
rest already discussed. From that confusion, partly as effect^ 
pardy as further cause, arose many social problems. Now 
any unsolved social problem means just that much, social 
strain; the more of such unsolved problems, the greater the 
strain. And any given society can stand just so much social 
strain; beyond that it will break. So tsarist Russia broke un- 
der war strain. So later Italy broke under post-war strain, 
and Mussolini took over. So stiU later Germany broke, and 
Hidm: took over. In such periods of confusion and hdlure 
human effort seems unequal to its task. Men lose the 
hiith to cany on, they lose confidence in themselves. Out of 
this loss of faith and confidence ccnnes the retreat frcnn 
reason. 

Many are the specific lines of despair, and many the sub- 
stitutes for reason. In all of these both new elements and 
old commingle to present the composite new that history 
always shows. And let no American say to hinoself that the 
retreat &om reason is confined to Europe or Asia. Ihis coun- 
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try, too, shows its beginnings already clearly present— scnne 
old and trivially siUy, others old but serious. 

Among the trivial and even laughable substitutes for rea- 
son are ^ those old superstitions that pretend to f oreteU the 
future. In times of retreat the astrologers and other fortune- 
tellers come out more boldly brom their holes. New-old fool- 
i^esses, like numerology, become fads. Things like diese 
that have no shadow of support in logic are accepted by the 
lightheaded. Newspapers offer daily columns on astrology. 
People seriously advocate lotteries as a substitute for taxes. 
A dose view of the Old World background of some propo- 
nents of such will hdp to explain the advocacy. Some world 
areas and groups have always sheltered their people from 
effective contacts with reason. 

Much more significant are the religious retreats from rea- 
son, some native bom, othere foreign in origin. Prolonged 
failure to effect satis&ctory social conditions has weakened 
the faith of many religious people in any reliance upon hu- 
man intelligence to ^e care of social affairs. It is here 
especially that the srirviving proponents of older positions 
of human impotence proddm a return to “fedth” in place 
of human reason. That the particular faith is to be applied 
unreasoningly— in fact, is often foxmded on an assumed 
“irrationality” allegedly resident in man and history— seems 
not to give trouble, nor that the authority they would invoke 
seems modeled on despotic anthropomorphic. It is inter- 
esting in coimection to read in today’s paper that “the revolt 
against metaphysics is the cause of all our misery.” So do 
the propon^ts of the old call upon us to retreat. 

The widespread demand for the teaching of religion in 
coimection with the public schools seems to some at any 
rate an instance of retreat. That all who advocate tbis are 
of one mind in so doing seems highly improbable. Some are 
surely moved by sincerely religious motives. Others seem 
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frightened by the black clouds on the social and political 
horizon and are ready to fall back in hasty retreat even, if 
need be, to renunciation of the separation of churdi and 
state. Others still seem to have curiously nonreligious mo- 
tives as their prime reasons for advocacy. It seems a prima- 
hide retreat from reason to suppose that the last hour of 
Wednesday afternoon can be even reasonably efiEective either 
to give religious insight or moral character or to build “robust 
Americanism” (as one advocate words it). Possibly the most 
curious advocacy comes from the New York State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which has published a report esplicitly 
asserting that the teaching of reUgion is the first need of our 
public schools. Is Saul also to be reckoned among the 
prophets! 

Another line of retreat, perhaps not totally separate from 
the precediug, is the belief of many Tories among us— or 
of Fascists, to use the curr^t term— that democracy is im- 
workable because so few people, so tiiese allege, have the 
native ability to think. This is a difEerent retreat from reason 
in that its proponents believe in intdligence— that is, in their 
own— but deny it to the many. This is, in fact, a retreat to 
the historic Federalist position that the exclusive control of 
afEairs should remain with “the wise, the good, and the rich.” 
This is no place to argue the psychologic question involved; 
various discussions in preceding chapters bear upon it. There 
is some difference of opinion among competent thinkers, but 
the preponderance of opinion seems rather strongly against 
the Tory contention. In fact, the worst thioking we have 
seeois to come from those biased by privilege and those 
whom these hire to defend their privilege. We may conclude 
this phase of the retreat by saying that its proponents seem 
to belong with a larger group who wish an authoritative type 
of teaching so that they and their land may indoctrinate the 
yoimg with thdr prior chosen ideas. 
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A more threatening kind of retreat from reason continues 
the last point. Many sincere patriots get so stirred by the 
threat of the Nazi-Fascist attadc upon democracy that they 
wish the schools to “teach” democracy in a way to make 
our youth as zealous for our side as the Hitler youth are on 
their side. Without being exactly dear about it, teach to 
these proponents means to present the desired ideas and 
zeal to our youth and “make” them learn it. Our schools have 
long been plagued with legislative enactments cxmceived in 
just this spirit. One will require that we so “teach” the Con- 
stitution: another, manners; another, morals; and another. 
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tion and imdesirable of r^ults. Specifically democracy can 
hardly if at all be taught in an undemocratic way. It must 
be taught in the spirit of democracy or the results are dan- 
gerous. As “the qu^ty of mercy is not strained” so also with 
the teaching of democracy; to teach democracy in an undemo- 
cratic way means a serious lack of faith in both democracy and 
intell^ence. Such a retreat would be hazardous. 

Along these and other lines are we cialled upon to retreat 
from reason. For the discouraged and fainhearted reason 
is too slow. With many, in fact, reason itself is suspected 
because to them it has always seemed cx)ld and heartless 
and now seems ineffective. What such fainthearted lach is 
perspective and insight. They do not see in its wider and 
historic setting the world situation of today. They do not 
und^tand how slow is the process of effecting signifif^ant 
cultural changes. Specifically they fail to see that funda- 
mental earth-slide kinds of change, so fundamental as never 
to be reversed, have already come and that these now re- 
(juire further changes to restore the harmony of working 
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conditions. And they do not see that for such things the way 
of iotelligence is our only reliable guide to action. The only 
■alternatives are blind force, blind rage, or chance— at bottom 
chance alone. It is insecurity, psydiologic insecurity, that 
brings these retreats— an insecurity made possible only be- 
cause the way of intelligence has never yet been thoroughly 
acclimated among men. To retreat from reason is to give up 
our only reliable guide— a course that is simply suicide. 

The worst instance of suicidal retreat is now to be dis- 
cussed, the present threat to civilization. There we can see 
how in “the new world order” men have turned against both 
reason and civilization. As long as this is true we can have no 
hope for security either within or without. 

The relatioirs of selfhood and the culture to each other 
and to civilization we saw earlier: how seMhood and the 
culture have historically brought each other into continually 
fuller being and definition and how this higher selfhood by 
living the fuller culture as its means of self-expression ex- 
actly constitutes civilization. It is such a civilization that 
alone can give us the security we seek. That a life of crea- 
tiveness is the desirable one will hardly be denied by any 
who are sufficiently developed of selfhood either to create 
or to enjoy feirly the creations of others. That the creative 
min d shordd raise new questions and propose perhaps as yet 
unattainable ideals is no denial of the worth of creativeness; 
rather is it the contrary. For various reasons it is better to 
be Socrates dissatisfied than to be lesser and content 

Civilization and the good life require leisiue time, leisure 
in the sense of sufficient freedom from grindmg toil to allow 
time for thought and cultivation. Ecdesiasticus gave classic 
expression to the idea in the words, ‘How can he get wisdom 
who holdeth the plow . . . and whose talk is of buBodb?” 
In those early days a slave society, an economy of scarcity, 
seemed a permanent state. Even till recently this idea has 
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held sway. As Nietzsche worded “The many mxist forever 
dig, weave, forge in order diat the few may learn and paint 
and write.” But such a denial of democratic ethics seems now 
at last about to lose its force. Modem industry probably 
could bring comfort to all, with leisure to learn and paint 
and write in some measure to all and adequately at least 
for those able thus to contribute. 

Such a life of comfort and leisure seems possible only in 
a complex civilization founded on machine production. On 
the one hand, mankind will never go back to the toil of the 
once “simple life” of our frontier period. And, on the other 
hand, it is not vain to hope for release from the worse evils 
of our present economy. We can avoid the further exploita- 
tion of the many by the few, and we can get rid of the pres- 
ent destmctive phases of competition with its conspicuous 
waste as the sign of success. As we get rid of the present 
evils of competition we can perhaps substitute a competition 
for real excellence, a worthy competition at serving others 
and at living the finest life. What we wish is a shared sedk- 
ing of the good life for aU. 

But the complex civilization adequate to support such a 
good life can be had only as we can achieve the correlative 
foundations of a broader ethical selfhood, on the one hand, 
and a stable world order, on the other. The two go together 
as intimately and inherently as mind and body or, perhaps 
better, as selfhood and the culture. 

By the broader ethical selfhood is here meant the “broad 
self,” discussed earlier, which ethically and actively includes 
other persons and their welfare within its ovra very being, 
that is, among its own active aggregate of ends valued and 
sought. In other words, no society is possible on a purely 
selfish basis; we have to work helpfully together if we would 
live well. We are manbers one of anoAer— practically so 
first and therefore ethically so in consequence. We cannot. 
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then, expect any satisfactoiy civilization until we, llie per- 
sons who constitute the civilization, axe ethically big enough 
and inclusive enough to see and feel that humani^ is one, 
that what we wish for ourselves and our loved ones we must 
wish— and will— for all humanity together. This may once 
have seemed a mere ideal to be set up no more seriously 
th an other “pious wishes,” a phrase to be mouthed as we 
talked piously— and pharisaically. But that day has passed. 
Unless we can come, ethically and practically, to see our 
inherent membership with humanity, then we and the rest 
of humanity face a very serious and dark future. 

The needed world solidity to support the desired good life 
requires no great discussion here. First of all, there must be 
no more wars nor threat of wars. True, not all wars are 
equally bad; a war of defense may at times be necessary, 
but o^y as the lesser of very great evils. Such a war, too, 
may caU out great moral effort But war as war is precisely 
destructive of any decent good life. And the threat of war, 
the very fact tiiat wars are a reasonable probability— this 
means in bdialf of preparedness such a destructive waste 
of current wealth as no nation can now afford without serious 
loss to the quality of life. And besides there is the psycho- 
logic harm ^t comes from fears and hate. 

To prevent both war and the fear of war, tibere must be, 
in OTir effective world order, adequate arrangements for set- 
tling disputes on a basis of justice and equality of treatment. 
We must then work out just and fair trading arrangements, 
with equal opportunities at the world’s raw materials— no 
more selfish walls to favor some and hurt others. And there 
must no longer be e:q>loitation of so-called backward peo- 
ples or ill treatment of minority groups; instead, we must 
effect some honest systm to help aU such as fast as possi- 
ble toward complete legal equality with all others in self- 
government— in all the self-government consistent with the 
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common good. The persecution of minorities must cease; 
tire outrages we daily see are beyond endmance of decent 
people. Sudi things as these we may name as tihe mim'nnal 
conditions for world order, an order which must do for hu- 
naanity as one whole what any proper government tries to 
do for all its people. 

But all the foregoing— both the world order and the unsd- 
fish spirit to make it work— stands now denied by a “new 
orda:” proposed by the Axis powers. That “new order” threat- 
ens civilization worse than anything since the Turks threat- 
ened to overrun Europe. The wars now waged promise, if 
EHtler wins, to destroy the very quality of civilization itsdf. 
The essence of this threat is easy to state: 

(1) whether men and nations shall deal with one another 
on a basis of reason and justice or whether selfish wish (^sacro 
egoismo ) and brute force shall rule; 

(2) whether all institutions, including government exist 
to develop and express human personshty or whether the 
state as such is absolute and individuals exist to glorify it; and 

(S) whether honor, justice, and ethics shall hold among 
nations as of right they rule among men or whether the 
nation-state, being absolute, shall stand above morality and 
is accordingly free to break treaties at will, tell lies to its peo- 
ple and the world, and invade peaceful nations— all these 
as a regular part of admitted statecraft 

And the threat is directed internally toward their own 
people as well as externally to other nations. They have no 
respect for persons as such. They do not allow their own 
people to know the truth but keep them quarantined against 
information from without Except by those exactly at the 
top there are allowed no decisions, no discussion as to what 
goes or what mi^t be done. The concentration camp or 
worse awaits any who disagrees. 

There can be no safety with these people in the world 
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except on a basis of complete and permanent military pre- 
paredness. No reliance on their word is possible. They make 
treaties simply to break them at opportune moments. There 
can be no hope of settled peace again in the world until 
this Axis is destroyed and collective security established in 
its stead. 

What is the hope that collective security will be established 
and right and justice enthroned? The military answer lies 
of coTuse outside this discussion. Perhaps underlying all is 
the moral answer. Do we of this cotmtry see the situation 
so that we are ready to give our efforts to establish and main- 
tain a world order? The answer here is not dear. Our failure 
in 1920 is not reassuring, nor are the present current discus- 
sions. At bottom it seems a question of building an indusive 
enough self to see what confronts and act accordingly. It 
may be that, the world will come out of the present crisis 
with such vision as to make that great step forward which 
alone can secure dvilization for the future. But the contrary 
is also possible: it may be that we shall fail and all wander 
together in the wilderness of wars for our period of forty 
years. The event turns on the selfhood we can build as we 
face this situation and on our subsequent ability to embody 
vision and will into effective institution. This is our hope 
for security, both without and within. The decision is oars. 
The crisis is upon us. 



CHAPTER Xm 


CONCLUDING SUMMARY 


A review of the whole developing argument will perhaps 
best dose the book. An old-time Negro preacher, being asked 
to erplain his pulpit mefbod, replied sagdy: “Fust I tells 
’em what Fse gwine to tell ’em. Den, secondly and mainly, 
1 tell ’em. Thirdly and last, I tells ’em what I done told ’em.” 
It is this “thirdly” that is here attempted. Raving seen the 
outcome, we can perhaps better see the devdoping coher- 
ence of the pa^. 

As the tide. Selfhood and Civilization, suggests, die book 
has two main aims. The first is to show how man in the hu- 
man sense is a self-other compound such that within the 
resulting self there is a sense of others so inherendy embedded 
that die person can act as others wiU see and judge biTn. This 
means that selfhood is essentially both self-consdous and 
other-consdous and therein can make use critically of ex- 
perience after it has passed, both one’s own and that of others. 
Out of this sdf-other origin of the human aspect of man comes 
the second aim erf the book: to show how this sdf-other proc- 
ess thus basic to the creation of language and other cultural 
forms requires a favorable environment in order to realize 
its potentialities. History, beside being an account of how 
men have lived and struggled, is the story of the devdop- 
ment of civilization. In this way selfhood and civilization 
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become reciprocal tenns. Historically selfhood has built 
civilu^tion. Civilization builds on its model the particular 
selfhood of each child growing up in its midst In a certain 
true seuse, then, it is in the civilization that we live and 
move and have our being. If it is in good working order, 
we can live well. If it goes wrong, we all suffer. It is this 
fact of dependence of the two that constitutes the grimness 
of die crisis in world affairs today. 

This view that normal man is a self-other compound, de- 
pendent on the civilization for his well-being, cuts deep in 
any study of man. So conceived, man is not bom a self but 
achieves selfhood. He is at birth merely a higher auiTwalj 
though cmcially superior in his ability to leam. His superi- 
ority to the other animals is, however, a matter of degree, 
not of kind. The animals can leam— they do leam as an es- 
sential part of their living— but they do not leam to talk 
nor do Aey accumulate culture. Human selfhood, beginning 
thus out of an initial difference only of degree, nevertheless 
leads— through language and other accumulated culture— to 
such a crucial differential in intelligence and social outlook 
as constitutes in effect a capital difference of kind. These 
self-otiher derived attributes constitutes man’s distinctively 
human qualities. They make him qualitatively superior to the 
bmtes. 

It is this tmique shift in characteristics that furnishes the 
key conception of the book— a shift from difference in degree 
to diffmrence in kind, with the shift effected by natural 
processes as opposed to the working of either supernatural 
or "transcendental” factors. Such a view thus conceives man 
as continuous with the rest of nature without in the least 
depriving him of the highest moral and intellectual qualities 
that any careful study of man can find. It is this outlook as 
herein argued that is offered in place both of philosophic 
dualism and the philosophic monisms which have for too 
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long bedeviled psychology along with every other study of 
man. The Cartesian dualism of mind and body— both of diese 
taken as real, but neither able to afFect the other— has stood 
resolutely in the way of any continuous treatment of human 
phenomena. To get out of the dualism, two groups of monists 
have ofiEered their alternative proposals. One of these, the 
idealists, have sought continuity by denying final existence 
to body; at bottom mind is all there is. The other, the ma- 
terialists, have sought continuity by denying real existence 
to thinking and ideas; everything is to be explamed in terms 
of matter and motion. Much modem psychology, determined 
to be scientific, has professed to avoid all philosophy but 
has, in fact, accepted the metaphysics of materialism. The 
self-other process is here offered as a way of avoiding in 
advance the Cartesian dualism and therefore of undercutting 
both the idealists and the mechanists. 

This self-other compounded self can, as we have se^, by 
virtue of its peculiar constitution, know what it is itself doing 
and thus criticize its acts more or less as others would. Such 
a one can as a person take account of foreseeable conse- 
quences and act accordingly; in this way he can learn to be 
both prudential in decision and moral in outlook. Having 
language and being able to criticize it in relation to what is 
meant, he is able to develop logic and other conscious meth- 
ods of inquiry. In these and other like respects he can do 
all that the metaphysical dualists and the idealists formerly 
claimed as possible only on their hypotheses. The mechanists 
and near-mechanists have tried to deny, or at least seriously 
minimize, thinking and all tibie other ‘liigher’’ processes here 
named. Apparently they have wished to hold to the outward 
results of such processes while denying or minimizing the 
processes themselves. The dualists and idealists have for 
some decades been losing ground in American thinking, 
while during much of this period the mechanists and their 
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frieads have been very strong. For this reason principal at- 
tention has here been given to the mechanists and their 
disposition to degrade thinking by reducing it to something 
lower. 

With this self-other process as the general foundational 
conception for psychological study, it became logically nec- 
essary, then, to show how this process can, and normally 
does, so work as to bring to the growing child such human 
characteristics as selfhood, self-conscious agency, and ac- 
cormtability and to show, further, how human language 
differs h:om mere animal cries and signs, and how meaning 
for man differs from meaning for the brutes, and how moral 
responsibility and conscience follow active selfhood as at- 
tendant results. These drings normally come about througih 
the child’s participation in the life going on about him in the 
family and community. Parents and other dders furnish a 
life aJready in process. They include the child within this 
process and expect him to co-operate in living that life. In 
this way the d^d comes at his level to speak the language 
of his group, to live their customs, to think their thoughts, to 
feel their impulsions, and so to accept their values. 

In time the child's selfhood grows to the point of con- 
scious choice and conscious self-assertion. But he must stiU 
live the life of family and community. Differences among 
others will then lead him to be more critical in his choices. 
Objectivity begins to emerge as somethiug outside of all to 
govern all together. Inherent standards, as opposed to 
arbitrary and conventional ones, grow more definite. If the 
child is fortunate, he is finally led to accept the results of com- 
petent study as the authority to tell him what he has the ri^t 
and duty to believe and do. When these things have come 
about, he has becmne intellectually mature. 

In aU of the processes thus studied the culture has been 
an essential factor— the socially cumulative result of human 
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achievement sifted for further and common use. Selfhood, 
language, and the culture thus ^erge as the three parallel 
factors which interact to make the quality of living we call 
civilization. It was in this phase of the discussion tibiat the 
title of the book. Selfhood and Civilization, began to assume 
defined pertinence. 

The discussion on the ctalture marked thus a turning point 
in the book. All before that and much of the specific chapter 
on the culture constituted the argument on the self-other 
process as such, showing how it explained the life of the 
individual considered in and of himself. The section on law 
and order (within the chapter on the culture) began tibie 
discussion on (avilization, on how the civilization must itself 
be in good working condition if the individual is to live well. 
But the factor of selfhood remains essential in both parts of 
the picture. Civilization is nowhere studied in general, but 
always in its bearings on the fortunes of the self as sudi. 

The latter half of the book presents various applications 
of the self-other process, the most of which need little com- 
ment here. The chapter on psychology undertakes to show 
in detail the inadequacies of the me^anist and near-mech- 
anist position in ccnnparison widi a self-other outlook. Spe- 
cifically these positions fail to explain language and so fail 
to understand meaning and thinking. In the cop ter on phi- 
losophy the principal contributions were two: one, the 
inadequacy of atomistic individ ualism for any study of 
science; second, the discussion on the nature of h uman na- 
ture, where the continuity of h uman nature with nature at 
large was used to show that on the self-other theory the 
ordmary scientific processes are possible in a study of man. 
It was also brought out that many of the or dinar y traits 
ascribed to hinnan nature come by way of the self-other 
route; tihat these are therefore not innate but acquired en- 
dowments. The discussion oti. education, principally de- 
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veloped a theoiy of learning which shows how experience 
as lived continues within one to influence tihe further process 
of esperience. This continued permeation of further experi- 
ence by prior experience became the decisive factor to con- 
stitute character and explain the continuity of conscious 
experience. 

The bearing of the self-other compounded selfhood on 
civilization became more apparent in Ihe discussion onfree- 
dom. In fact, it is fhrou^ ihe self-other process that freedom 
of action and moral accountability, which lie at the base of 
conscious society, become possible. Freedom through insti- 
tutions took up the discussion on law and order and carried 
it farther in the effort to show that institutions have to be 
suitably devised for giving expression to human aspiration. 
Otherwise, they restrict rather than firee. From this con- 
sideration we get the definition of a desirable civilization 
as one that develops and expresses human personality so as 
to bring about the good life critically considered. Secori^ 
was here shown to be one definite essential in this process; 
excessive or long-continued insecurity is a dangerous evil. 
By definition, then, it is the duty of civilization to provide 
security for its members, external security from threats and 
dangers m order that the internal securi^ necessary to the 
building of the good life may be possible. 

Any proper study of civilization and the good life will 
show that die higher levels of the good life are dq)endent 
on the existence and proper working of a complex culture. 
On no other basis is it possible to support aU the varied op- 
emtions that go to im^e up civiliz^ life. But no complex 
culture will work adequately unless it is properly safe- 
guarded by law and order. And any indusive law and order 
are in turn impossible unless there is a reasonable degree 
of confidence among men to bring about satisfactory inter- 
national relations. 
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It is such consideratioiis as these that constitute the men- 
ace of the Axis today with its threatened “new order.” That 
order pointedly denies almost everything herein discussed 
in relation to civilization, inclusive law and order, moral 
responsibility, and confidence among men. The statecraft 
of the Axis proceeds on a basis of broken treaties, lying 
propaganda, and violence within and without If Hitler wins 
this war, America can find no security short of complete mili- 
tary preparedness. We could have no confidence in treaties 
made or prcnnises given. We could find no satisfactory basis 
for any sort of dealing with him; but it would not be pos- 
sible to ignore him as a factor in the world. Such is the evil 
state tiiat would obtain on the basis of this “new order.” 

We turn with horror and dread from such a threat By 
contrast we can picture a different world adequately based 
on law and order and regard for selfhood and its fuller ex- 
pression. ha such a world regard for law and order must be 
enthroned in the minds and hearts of an effective majority 
of the peoples of the world. Exploitation of personality must 
cease, whether of minorities or of so-called backward peo- 
ples. Institutions must be created for settlmg disputes by the 
operation of reason and good will. With these various pro- 
visions secured, it will Aen be possfi>le for men to give 
exclusive attention to making a better world. That ta sk wifi 
be never-ending; there will be enough domestic problems 
forever urgmit among men to keep active effort continually 
busy. 

Can we ever have such a world of peace and order? In 
1920 there were ten certain men who, had they wished it, 
could have made very considerable strides toward the attain- 
ing of this better vision. It may be many a long day bdfore 
things are once more in so favorable a conjunction; but— who 
knows?— such a day may soon come again. It will hardly 
come unless. we can all work to clarify ihe vision so that 
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more may see it and wish it. Fortunately there are more 
people today than ever before in these United States think- 
ing about questions of public policy. In 1776 and 1787 we 
registered great steps forward. We must once more build 
the structure of a better civilization, this time on a world 
basis. Here, too, selfhood and civilization as always go 
together. 
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llSn. 

Mother: human vs. brute, 42f., 
88f.; maternal love, 88f.; sig- 
nificance to child, 5, 39. 

Muller, Johannes Peter: referred 
to, 86. 

Mussolini, Benito: referred to, 
219. 
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Natural purpose: referred to, 95f. 

Nature: laws of, 67f.; mind a part 
of, 113£E. See also Human na- 
ture. 

Negativism: in children, 8f. 

Newtonian science. See Science. 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm: 
quoted, 224. 

Nightingale, Florence: referred 
to, 202. 

Objectivity: degrees in, 69; de- 
manded by co-operation, 66fiF.; 
dependent on self-other, 65, 
66, 69; discussed, 3, 66fiF., 231; 
in definitions, 74f. 

Operational definition: exempli- 
fied, 3, 66flE., 74f. 

Old-fogyism: begins in infancy, 
39f. 

Osborn, Henry Fairfield: quoted, 
SOf. 

Partial sdves. See Self: partial 
selves. 

Pavlov, Ivan Petrovich: referred 
to, 115, 146. 

Personality: a social product, 1; 
adjustment of, 146ff., 206ff. See 
also Brutes; Selfhood. 

Philosophy: absolute, 79, 81; ap- 
plications of sdf-other in, 
120ff.; experimental, 81fiE.; in 
moral choice, 104; origin in 
Greece, 45flE., 120; to aid free 
thinking, 179. See dso Doubt; 
Solipsism. 

Piaget, Jean: quoted, 71fE.; re- 
ferred to, 30, 70, 78. 

Planck, Max: referred to, 68n., 
99. 

Plato: quoted, 45; referred to. 


67n., 81, 96, 99, 127, 128, 129, 
202, 218. 

Play: imagmative, 9. 

Poincar^, Jules Henri: referred to, 
99. 

Pope, Alexander: quoted, 154, 
155. 

Prejudice: freedom from, 177flE. 

Press: not always helpful, 187f. 

Prince, Morton: quoted, 20. 

Progress: great steps of, 49f.; "in- 
definite perfectibility,*^ 54ff.; 
not uniform, 35. See also Qvi- 
hzation. 

Psychology: continuity and dis- 
continuity in, 114flF.; efFect on 
teaching, 94, 102; humaner, 
lOOfiF.; mechanistic criticized, 
85ff., 94ff., lOlff., 105fiF., 229fiF.; 
of moral conduct, lOSff.; pty- 
chophysical parallelism, 97f., 
117; reduction of thinking to 
nonthinking, 85fiF.; requires sdf- 
other process, 93, 230f.; scien- 
tific, 96ff., 100. See dso Mind. 

Psychophysical parallelism: 96fiE., 
117. 

Psychophysics: referred to, 86. 

lythagoras; referred to, 81. 

Reification: 128, 129. 

Religion: "losing ground,** 123; 
neo-orthodoxy, 211; referred 
to, 79; retreat from reason, 
216f., 220f.; secular types, 
211ff. 

Responsibility: acceptance of, 
28f.; as constituent of selfhood, 
3, 231. 

Retreat from reason: also in Amer- 
ica, 219ff.; attacks democracy, 
22if.; discussed, 216ff.; reH- 
dous phase, 220f. * 

Ridiards, L A.: quoted, 201. 
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Rights: grounded in experience, 
60f., 126; inalienable, 125f. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques: quoted, 
164, 184. 

Royce, Josiah: quoted, 209. 

Rutherford, Sir Ernest: referred 
to, 68n., 99. 

St. Francis of Assisi: referred to, 

200 . 

St. Paul: quoted, 79. 

Salisbury, Lord: quoted, 90n. 

Satisfaction: discussed, 86f., 93f. 

School management: discussed, 
159ff.; modem teaching, 13, 
139, lS9ff. 

Science: function of, 89£E.; inher- 
ent authority in, 48f.; laws of, 
67f., 96, 172f.; modem, 47ff., 
57; Newtonian, 65f., 67n., 85, 
86, 96f. See also Common 
sense. 

Security: collective, 55f., 224ff.'; 
discussed, 204-^7; external, 
213ff.; psychological, 205ff. 

Self: broad vs. narrow, 42ff., 
224flF.; continuity of, 2f.; de- 
fined, 2f., 75; id^ social, 78f.; 
partid selves, 25ff., 42, 47, 77, 
79. See also Selfhood; Self- 
other process. 

Self-consciousness: discussed, 11, 
12, 16f., 32n.; how achieved, 
6-10. See also Selfhood. 

Self-determination: ethical free- 
dom, 166f.; freedom as, 164ff. 

Sdfhood: a self-other compound, 
1, 6ff., 8, 9, 26f., 139f.; 
adbieved sodally, 2, 6ff., 138ff., 
227; cultural patterns of, 41£E.; 
in interaction with dvili^tion, 
1, 2, 14f., 16, 83ff., 39ff., 41ff., 
88f., 138ff., 182ff., 204ff.; only 
in man, 1, 9; problem of secu- 


rity, 204ff. See also Accountabil- 
ity; Agency; Identity; Responsi- 
bility; Self; Self-otner process; 
Stages of selfhood. 

Self-odier process: essential to 
civilization, 1, 2; foundation of 
selfliood, 1; necessary to man's 
human attributes, 1. See also 
Civilization; Communication; 
Language. 

Shakespeare: quoted, 210. 

Social compact theory: discussed, 
125f. 

Socrates: quoted, 121, 223. 

Solipsism: discussed, 124f. 

Spinoza, de, Benedictus: referred 
to, 202. 

Stages of selfhood: embryonic, 16; 
pre-self-conscious, 11, 12, 16, 
32; first stage, 16, 32; second 
stage, 18, 23f., 32; third stage, 
25, 31f. 

Standards: dependent on self- 
other, 65, 70ff.; discussed, 76ff., 
231; final or supreme, 79, 80ff., 
180f.; how personally achieved, 
70ff., 139f. 

Stealing: essentially intended, 
20f. 

Stone Age: 36f., 38, 50f., 57. 

Study: as basis of authority, 81f. 

Supernatural: discussed, 79, 81, 
229. 

Teaching: hurt by mechanistic 
outlook, 94. See also Education; 
Learning. 

Tests, standardized: referred to, 
98. 

Theology: influenced by Plato 
and Aristotle, 127f., 218; neo- 
orthodoxy, 211ff. 
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lliing-making! ia child life, 3-5. 

Thininng: discussed, 107ff.; free- 
dom in, 178ff.; treated mech- 
anistically, 107* 

Thorndike, Edward L.: quoted, 
86f.; referred to, 92. 

Titchener, E. B.: quoted, 97; re- 
ferred to, 95. 

Tools: depend on selfhood, 35, 38. 

Tradition: as authority, 48, 80. 

Traits: early esaggeration of, 9. 

Universal causation: as concerns 
freedom, 169ff. 

Watson, John B.: quoted, 87, 92, 
98, 106; referred to, 94, 95, 99, 
107, 111. 

Wave motion: discussed, 90n. 


Weber, Ernst Heinrich: referred 
to, 86. 

Weiss, A. P.: quoted, 87, 106; 
referred to, 107. 

Whitehead, Alfred N.: quoted, 
65, 95, 98f.; referred to, 113. 

Wilde, Oscar: referred to, 201. 

Will: discussed, 30n., 176; free 
will denied, 30n., 175f. 

Wilson, Woodrow: referred to, 
215. 

Wollstonecraft, Mary: quoted, 
191; referred to, 194. 

Words: help define ideas, 4, 24n. 
See also Language. 

Wundt, Wilhelm Max: referred 
to, 86. 

Youthful ideas: to be re-examined, 
122, 179. 









